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FOREWORD 


T HE first series of One-Act Plays of Po-day was 

published in 1924, and as it was an experiment 
in this country the editor had occasional misgiv¬ 
ings as to the nature of its reception by the play-reading 
public. Moreover, the volume was intended for use by 
teachers of ‘ dramatic appreciation ’ in schools and colleges, 
and there were grave doubts about introducing such a 
revolutionary method without years of cautious and diplo¬ 
matic preparation. 

As it happened, all the apprehensions were entirely un¬ 
justified. The amateurs, whose energy and enterprise is 
one of the most significant phenomena of modern times, 
received the book with enthusiasm ; and the teachers 
proved once more that the critics who regard them as 
tradition-bound are hopelessly ignorant of the profession 
they condemn. There are probably over a dozen collec¬ 
tions of one-act plays in the schools to-day, and the effects 
upon the theatre of to-morrow should be enormous. 

There are literally thousands of one-act plays in existence, 
but very few of them attain the standard of excellence 
which is necessary to commend them for intensive study, 
and of the plays which can be considered good drama a 
large number are not suitable for school use. The play 
which glorifies war or crime, for example, does not appeal 
to present-day educationists, and, unfortunately, the play 
with a pacifist theme is frequently a poor play. The 
* eternal triangle ’ theme must be ruled out, not because 
the teacher is prudish or fearful of corrupting the pupils 
—they are quite familiar with the subject if they go to the 
e pictures ’—but because it is psychologically unsound to 
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ONE-ACT PLAYS OF TO-DAY 

introduce adult emotions to young people who cannot share 
them. 

In this fifth series of One-Act Plays of Po-day there 
are five or six authors who have not been represented in 
previous volumes. Mr Talbot, whose witty play “ The 
Spartan Girl 55 is included, has been propounding two 
theories about drama which are illuminating: (i) that a play 
cannot be bad if the character-drawing is good, (ii) that 
a play should be suspect if it contains no humour. 

The first theory (or a natural inference from it) justifies 
the inclusion of a play which is not ‘ machine-made,’ the 
action of which is not slick and theatrically efficient, and 
the characters not the familiar ‘ reach-me-down ’ figures of 
conventional drama. In other words, it vindicates the 
choice of what Mr Drinkwater has called ‘ organic ’ drama 
as opposed to the artificial. 

The second theory justifies the rejection of the so-called 
‘ strong ’ drama, the humourless ‘ serious comedy,’ and the 
‘ propagandist ’ play which is too ‘ dreadfully earnest.’ 
Even a tragedy should contain some jokes, partly to give 
emotional relief, partly to emphasize by contrast. The 
dramatist who has soared beyond humour, like the intel¬ 
lectual who has gone beyond emotion, makes us feel that he 
has lost his sense of proportion—that he has lost touch with 
the fundamental verities. We are willing to be swept along 
by the passion of Macbeth or Hedda Gabler , but we are 
subconsciously aware that the master-mind that created the 
play has never for a moment lost his self-control. The 
restraint of Shakespeare is mightier than the hysteria of 
Ford, and Ibsen’s laughter makes his tragedy more starkly 
inexorable than the fury of Strindberg. Straight lines do 
not detract from the crookedness of crooked lines, and 
humour, which is a sort of philosophic sanity, is indispens¬ 
able not only in a crazy play, but in a crazy world. 

J. W. M. 
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THE STOKER 

By Harold Brighotjse 


CHARACTERS 

Archie Railton 
Peter Howard 
The Captain 
The Stoker ^ 

Mrs Leighton 
Sheila Pallant 

Scene. The captain's room on an East Indian 

liner. 



There are briefly two big classes of dramatists— 
viz., those who, like Mr Galsworthy, Mr Eugene 
O’Neill, and Mr Sean O’Casey, find their inspira¬ 
tion in real life—in prisons and law-courts, in ships 
and ports, in Dublin slums ; and those who, like 
Sir James Barrie and Mr Clifford Bax, find inspira¬ 
tion in the world of dreams and fantasies. Mr 
Harold Brighouse is perfectly at home in both 
worlds: he has dealt with the industrialism of 
Northern England (but, unlike some of the extreme 
moderns, he is more interested in the men and 
women than in the machinery), and he has chosen 
romantic themes in charming one-act plays like 
“ The Laughing Mind,” “ The Prince who was a 
Piper ” (which appears in the Fourth Series of 
One-Act Plays of To-day), “ The Ghosts of Windsor 
Park,” and “ The Oracles of Apollo.” 

“ The Stoker ” belongs emphatically to the pre¬ 
sent day. It portrays modern people, modern prob¬ 
lems, and is based upon a situation which makes 
its own drama. A 6 theatrical ’ situation is artificial 
and manufactured, like its ready-made characters ; 
but here is a situation which, if it has not already 
happened, is entirely natural and credible. 

Mr Brighouse’s one-act plays appear in every 
anthology, for he is emphatically a ^Rej^ertory 
dramatist. Among his long plays may^Ee men¬ 
tioned “ Garside’s Career,” “ Hobson’s Choice,” 
“ What’s Bred in the Bone,” “ It’s a Gamble,” 
“ Coincidence,” and “ Safe amongst the Pigs.” 


THE STOKER 1 

V,e scene is the captain’s room on the bridge of a homeward- ■ 
hound UlUniwnan. The stage space ,s b 

curtains to suggest the restricted area of a cabin. . A larg 
T '{roll-top desk against the wall C., with a revolving chair 
^ hThfnt of it and a similar chair to the R. of it, are the 

^'m&fdeh^r \fi^f ind glass over desk <1 he door 

is up L. Rug on floor. Sunlight through the open port¬ 
holes. It is about ten in the morning, and the four 
passengers are in warm-weather clothes. 

e tnpe emDtv on rise of curtain. A knock at the door, sheila 
S 8 \ pallant doesn’t hesitate to come in, being a charming 
C ^ ■ i young person who has yet to know defeat, archie RAIL/ton 
I follows her with no confidence at all: in fact, he permit 

himself to be pulled in. • 

* f. %. A ^ ** 

sheila. There’s nobody at home. ■ > ^' . 

[She grabs his wrist and pulls him in. 

archie. Yes, but I say, we oughtn’t to come in here. I m 

sure it’s- 

One mmor* 1 reason is that we’ve passed about a 

^S^We’reBtl&h 8 ”wK?£ a 3 ^ And that’s the 
/ Nelson touch. W cV'A'ev c\, V* ■ >u ^ t 


i AnriHcadons regarding amateur performances of this play should 
be addressed to Mesfrs Samuel French Ltd., 26 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C.2, or 25 West 45th Street, New York. 
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archie. Yes, it’s all very well for you. 

sheila. Why isn’t it just as well for you? 

archie. There’s a man inside the Captain’s uniform. 
You’ve only to smile on him and he’ll assure you you’re one 
of the people to whom no regulations apply. But he’ll 
probably kick me downstairs, and I dance so }adly after I’ve 
:>een kicked downstairs. » 

sheila. I’ll protect you, Archie. p> AV c ^ 

archie. No, but, seriously, this is cheek. What are you 
doing ? /.. 

sheila [ curtseying to the desk-chair], If I remember my 
technique this is a royal curtsey. That’s the throne. 

archie [seriously]. You know it is. A captain is a sort 
of a king. x 

sheila [ turns chair round and sits , defiantly]. His 

IXfifeds^some excuse, c>V < v > " 

ARCHIE. Golf? 

V 

sheila [nods]. Um. 

archie. Oh, I see! If you happen to know the man at 
home- 


sheila. Did I say so? 
archie. If you know his form at golf- 


1 

siieila. I’ve only made the rational inference that a 
sailor’s golf is rotten because he’s short of practice. 

archie [sits on settee, happy to assume that she is an 
acquaintance of the captain’s]. Oh, well, you brought me 
here. I didn’t bring you. Personally I don’t want to be 
told when we’re going to reach Marseilles. I’d like this 
voyage to go on for ever and ever. — « [Admires her. 
sheila. That’s a dull idea of eternity. 
archie. Is it, Sheila? , , 

sheila. Eternity without one new dress] 
archie. Look here, will you tell me something? 
sheila. Within reason. 

archie. Right. You want to get home in time for a 
dance on Christmas night, [sheila nods .] Is it on the 
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THE STOKER 

general grounds of being home for Christmas or will there 
be a blokp at that dance whom you’d hate to miss. 
sheTl! There’ll be a bloke, Archie. 

archie [ suppressing emotion , rises, turns up], lhat turns 

me down. . . , . 

sheila [ looks Straight out]. I’d hate to miss seeing him on 

Christmas Day. I’m terribly old-fashioned about Edward. 

archie [turns, puz,z.lecL]. Old-fashioned ? ^ . 

sheila. He’s always made Christmas a gorgeous not tor 

me as long as I can remember. 

archie Oh, I see! Edward’s your—then there isn t 

anybody, really ? 

sheila. Edward’s a perfectly real father. 

archie. Yes. So I’m not turned down, and the back ot 

your neck is the most urgently kissable area in . . . [And 

he would, but there's an interruption.] Damnation! 

[mr peter Howard has opened the door : a business 

i man in the forties, with immediate reasons for resent- 
r/ ing their presence and perhaps general rankling 
. resentment of the fact that the girls on board prefer 
to dance with younger men. He smokes a cigar. 
Howard. Indeed? Merely as a question of etiquette, 
isn’t the Captain’s room out of bounds for flimiians ? 

archie [nervously]. We . . . we’ve probably as much 

right to be here as you, sir. « 

Howard. Possibly. He told me he’d see me at ten o clock. 

[Looks at clock.] I see my watch agrees with that. Your 

appointment is also-? waits. 

sheila. Yes. 

Howard. Yes, what? Yes, ten o’clock? 

sheila. Yes, it is ten o’clock, isn’t it? My watch, you 

see, also agrees. 

[Extends her arm, with wrist-watch, towards him. 
Howard. Young lady, it’s a pretty wrist. It leads up to 

a pretty neck. [Savagely] I’d like to- [Hesitates. 

archie [curtly]. Yes? 
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Howard. Look here, you two. I’ve a vital question to 
put to the Captain. You’ll oblige me greatly by clearing 
out. My affair’s serious. It’s business. : i 

archie [i ready to acquiesce ]. Perhaps we’d- h " '‘V 

. [Expects sheila to rise. 

CUrTT A - - n __ . 1 1 • f* • . 


your 
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A/T TT L T si' w 1 Llie SUD J ect or sreamsmp juannexs 

Mr Howard. That i 

Howard. Yes. 

sheila. You have not appeared to me to be in the class 
whose manners entitle them to be obliged. 

Howard. Youhe an authority on manners? True on- 
lookers gee most of th e-game , 

ti < archie [furious TVIr Ploward! 

HOWARD. Mr Archibald Railton, I believe? 

pi— c — sztf- 

[Enter the captain, sturdily built, deeply bronzed, 
middle-aged. 

captain [jutting his cap on desk\. Good morning. 

XL 1 T , [sheila rises from his chair. 

I hank you. Let me see, did I_? 

Howard. You told me to drop in at ten. 
captain. You brought friends? 

HOWARD. I did not. I found these two here. 

[And. evidently sheila does not know the captain 
captain. Indeed? c riA1N - 

archie. I expect we’re committing trespass, sir, but_ 

captain. Yes. *—* ’ 

at desk, his back to them, opens desk, ignoring 
them. 3 S' 6 

j ma *™ A s RD t eyeing sheil 4 ° n the question of steamship 

archie [by the captain, pleading ]. But Miss Pallant.is so 

desperately anxious to know if we’ll be in time for her to 

get home for a dance on Christmas night, and I took the 
responsibility of- 
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THE STOKER 

captain [not bothering to look up]. Will you please make 

irmuirv from the purser ? s/v--*. # 

archie. We have^" and he’s only diplomatic, and the 

officers shut up like clams, and so ,, 

captain. I don’t want to order you out of here. 

[sheila sits in chair by desk, facing captain, who is 

SHEILA. ItTmyfault really. I let Mr Railton think I 

knew you at home and ,, 

captain [not looking at her]. You don t. 

sheila. No, but- . , rTnnh' 

captain. You’re an exceedingly impudent-- [Looks 

at her, puts pen down.] Why aren’t you sitting at my table 
for meals ? 

sheila. I’m where they put me. 
captain. Some one has blundered. 

sheila. I’m sorry. I . , , 

captain [still feigning anger]. Don t you know it the 

Captain’s prerogative to have all the prettiest girls at his 
table ? 

sheila. Oh, you’re- . ' 

captain. On second thoughts, I am not going to put you 

in irons. [Rises.] Now, you want to know if you 11 be 

home for the evening of Christmas Day. Where is home. 

sheila. Leicestershire. They’d send a car to town. 

[Rises. 

captain. I give it as my opinion that you 11 do it. 

[Then opens door. 

sheila. I’m so grateful, Captain. And if I 


[Hesitates. 


archie. If we 


AKEHlt. li vv^ # „ 

captain [sternly]. Good morning, Mr Railton. 
archie. Oh . . . er . . . good morning, sir. 

[Exeunt sheila and archie, captain closes door . 

HOWARD. Couple of pert.thrusters, aren’t they? [Offers 
cigar-case.] They’re not Indians. Havan as. 


B 
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captain. Not just now, thanks. Very likely my reply to 
Miss Pallant covers what you want to know. 

Howard. I’m hoping for something a good deal more 
precise. 

captain. I’m afraid I- 

Howard. You must. [Sxfr on settee . 

CAPTAIN. Oh? ’ 

[Sits at desk-chair , turning to face howard.i/ 

Howard. Just look at this thing from the patriotic angle. 
I’ve been on a pretty important mission in India. We’ve 
got to get in ahead of our Continental competitors, and I’ve 
called a Board meeting in London for the afternoon of the 
twenty-fourth. I’m not expecting to be loved for detaining 
those gentlemen in town on Christmas Eve, and I’ll be loved 
a great deal less if they’re there and I’m not. Captain, I’ve 
got to be there. There are vital decisions to be made, and 
time’s of paramount importance if we’re to beat the Con¬ 
tinentals. I want your assurance that I’ll be in London on 
the afternoon of the twenty-fourth. 

captain. I can’t get out and push the ship, Mr Howard. 

Howard. When I took this boat I was guaranteed- 

captain. You took her, sir, on the assurance that she was 
due at Marseilles on- 

Howard. And you wasted a solid two days going dead 
slow to- 

captain. Wasted? Wasted, Mr Howard? 

Howard. I apologize. \ t y. v 

captain. Some hundreds of lives are entrusted to me, sir. 

Seamanship does not reside in steaming into a typhoon if 

you can dodge it. I am not aware that I wastecTtliose two 
days. ~ 

Howard. No, I was hasty. But you do appreciate my 
position, Captain. I can wireless postponing that meeting 
if I must, but it’ll be a heart-breaking thing to me to have 
to do it. There’s fifty thousand pounds hanging on this 
decision of the Board, and . . # Man, be human. I’ve 
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travelled night and day in India, I’ve cut every interview 
to the hare bus iness bo ne, I’ve refused all social invitations 
just in order to" get this thing through and to get myself 

^apta 7 ! ^[thinkilg it out]. Marseilles twenty-third, the 
night-mail to Paris, and you fly the lastj&p. It U be a near ^ 
thfng, Mr Howard, a very near thing. But I think, you 11 . 

do it >/ . _ 

Howard. In saying that you’re not keegmg,^margin up 

‘wS fa perfectly frank. [Writes at desk.] I’m mak¬ 
ing a note. If I feel you ought to radio your office to- 

6 ^^tr,Anin cr T’11_ \KtlOCk dt (tOOT . 

ComeTn P [captain still writes , not looking at door. 

I’ll not fail to let you know. . 

[MRS LEIGHTON has entered, a woman of thirty, evi¬ 
dently in extreme distress. In her hand a radio- 

mrs leighton! They said I wasn’t to come. They tried 

t0 captain [rising]. By not stopping you they failed in their 

dU MRS LEIGHTON [holds out radiogram]. I showed them— 
t j 1 j s [captain takes and reads it. 

\To HOWARD, who rises ] It’s my boy, Mr Howard. I m 
going home because of his illness, and now they tell me . . . 
meningitis ... he asks for me, in his delirium he asks for 
me"' itnd . . you see, Captain, you see the doctor says 

there’s hope if I get there in time 

captain [puts her in chair right of desk]. Sit down Mrs 
[reads the name off radio, and puts it in her hand] Leighton. 
MRS LEIGHTON. And the boat’s so slow, so slow. Does 

nobody want this voyage to end ? 

CAPTAIN. We all want that. Nobody more than you, 
nobody with quite so strong a motive, Mrs Leighton, but 

we all want the voyage to end. 

IQ 
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Howard. I 5 ve fifty thousand pounds at stake.^ That’s 

only money, but- '■> 

£ / captain. I have duty. It’s my duty to land the Christ¬ 
mas mails. Compared with yours, that is a trivial motive. 

I’m only naming it to give you the assurance that every 
sailor on this ship is doing all he knows to get us into 
port. 

mrs leighton. I know. I did know. I’m trying not to 
be unreasonable, but there was the delay of the storm, and 
now nobody seems to know when we’ll get in. If they 
know they won’t say, but you ... I had to force my way 
to you. Captain, my boy . . . that awful message. . . . 
Howard. Medical science is a wonderful thing nowadays, 

Mrs Leighton. You can rely- 

mrs leighton. The boy is asking for me, Mr Howard. 
captain. They might have spared you tj^jpt knowledge. 

I’ll give you all help in my power. What you want is to 
tell your doctor when to expect you ? 

mrs leighton. That’s why I had to see you. 
captain. Yes. We can’t at sea be positive of anything. 
But with that understood I expect, I confidently expect, 
to reach Marseilles on the afternoon of the twenty-third. 
We’ve picked up since the delay; we hope to pick up further 
as we go on. You can feel we’re all of us striving all the 
time to get you to your boy’s side. 

mrs leighton. You’re more than kind. 
captain [ towards door]. You’d like to go now to the 
wireless cabin and send your message. *'V 

[She has risen. As captain opens door .a figure steps 
\ just inside , a man who looks like a las car y dressed 

i in a stoker's ragged and blackenecTTAue dungarees 
and wearing a patent lifef? el t tied round hts 
shoulders. The captain sees surprise expressed 
on mrs Leighton’s face and turns. = - ; _ 

What the . . . how the hell did you get here? ,T a 

[Takes step back . 
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stoker [./»*. *«•]■ That is my 

desk Captain 7 There will no doubt be bells which you 
could ring and signals which I do not choose that you 

should make. ^ the i r ^ anc l s u p. Through the 

f i L ensuing the captain and the stoker preserve their 
dignity; the stoker is suave. < , 

-Tin hoWi 1 ■- 

« sea of *= RmSITRai i I am hern to 

rr- lib erate an idcjj * ~ T • r 

HOWARD [Choking with cigar smoke]. Can I put my ci 0 a 

d0 STOK» [mil* >ligh,ly\ I permit you to drop it from your 

mouth and W*. upon ... 

Howard. 1 hat s a reiiei. # pctl j i r rv>^ 

stoker. The men can fold their arms. [They do.] The 

lady can sit there [points to settee L.] till I arrive at an un e - 

Sta cAp 1 ?fiN. 1 What you’ll arrive at is penal servitude for 

mutiny under arms. Ten years if I m any judge. . 

stoker. Time is nothing. There are higher conclusion 

than physical ones. There are aims beyond material 

aim s . _ , , 

HOWARD. Of course, the man s mad.. . 

stoker. The heat of the stokehohUs very trying to the 
brain. On the other hand, it. is natural to you to think a 
man is mad who says that all aims are not material. 

Howard [ too evidently trying a diversion; coughs, then]. 
IsTur stokehold so hot, Captain? I thought with oil- 

burning- # 

captain. We’re still on coal. i 

stoker. It is only when circumstances draw the gentle¬ 
man’s attention to the point that he cares to know what 

means to combustion are employed. [He half bows. 
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Howard begins a rush .] Stand back! This is the weapon 
of the West. Believe me, the East can use it. [howard 
backs.\ That is our destiny. 

Howard [to captain]. Not that I care what you burn; 
I was only- 

captain. We’ll get him in a moment. It’s only a ques¬ 
tion of time. 

stoker. How true! It is a question of time. 

mrs leighton. But is this man a stoker? His accent- 

stoker. The intelligent lady! I am M.A. of Cambridge 
University. 

captain. Then what are you doing in my stokehold? 
stoker. I am investigating one of the blessings of your 
civilization. I have experienced down there the life which 
is the daily life of men of my race. 

Howard. I hope you liked it. _ > ' 

stoker. I liked it very little. They are the (dregs of my 
people who stoke the white man’s furnaces. Tlieyhave the 
minds of slaves. Cowards, afraid to see that it is they, not 
you, who command this ship. 
captain. I don’t command! 

stoker. If the s hove Lof the stoker is inactive, will the 
•• turbines obey the Captain’s order to revolve? 

Howard. So that’s it! More of this Communist poison. 
We let these niggers into our universities, and they pick up 

the cant of Communism from young asses who- 

stoker. Communism? Blessed be Communism, for it 
is the cloud which hides from the white man the doom 

of his race, when we, with the negroes and the CKmese 
shall- 

captain. Whatever you are, my man, you’ve been inciting 
my stokers to refuse duty. 

stoker. I came amongst them as a teacher. They would 
not learn. 



captain. That’s something. 

stoker. They are victims of delusion. They believe what 
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you have cheated them to believe. They believe that the 

"“'owL'd' STS 1 'absolutely balmy! The white race 

“ t TOK P rVery L ioon I shall give the Captain an order. I 
shall order him to stop the ship. He will obey me. 
captain. This hold-up can’t go on for long, my man. 
Stoker. There is no need. It will continue long enough. 

I have selected that period of the morning when there is 

no great likelihood of our being interrupted. 

ifowARD. You heard what he said, Captain? Stop the 
^captain*. You needn’t worry. He’ll be interrupted all 

ri f T oKE,. No one need worry. I, is so simple to show why 

we who have belief must rise above the peoples who have 
lost it. The strong in life are those who are indifferent to 
death To me time is a drop in the ocean of eternity, to 

[VSssi i “ “ ik ° f and 

St S toker.'"^A hl'yes, you have the saying in your Bible that 

“ time is money.” . , . , , 

MRS LEIGHTON. That isn t in the Bible. , . , 

stoker. I get confused. So many of the beliefs which 
are in your creed are not in your Bible. Everlasting life 

is in your Bible, but in your creeds- . , 

Howard. Well, time is money to me, and if you re open 

to a bargain I- . , _ _ 

STOKER. 

physical eyes can see, and in nothing that they can t. It 
alarms the gentleman to hear me say that I shall stop the 
ship. It alarms him to the depths of his pocket. 

Howard. It certainly does, but—— 

stoker. I command the commander of this ship to stop 
his engines. 
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captain. Are you under the impression that you’re hypno¬ 
tizing me ? 

stoker. It is the weakness of your race that you believe 
in the sanctity of human life. When I pass over the side 
into the sea you will stop your ship to pick me up. 

Howard. And you think he’ll do it? For a crazy suicide 

who - [captain is silent . 

mrs leighton. Captain, you wouldn’t. It might mean 
hours. 

stoker. The Captain will stop. Just as your Thames 
river police interfere to rescue a man who of his own 
will has jumped off London Bridge, so will the Captain 
stop. 

Howard. You think that’s the same? It’s their job to 
rescue people, but- 

stoker. The principle is the same. Let only there be 
peace among you, you are dominated by the principle of 
the supreme importance of the individual’s life. The 
Captain will stop. That is my way to demonstrate to him, 
the Emperor of this piece of England, to him and to the 
awakened slaves of the stokehold, the weakness of your race, 
the strength of mine. 

captain. You haven’t done it yet. / 

stoker. Do I appear the maker of an idle threat? 
mrs leighton appealing to stoker]. I have a boy, my 
only child, at home, ill, calling for me. See, this radio 

which tells me to hasten, hasten if- 

stoker. Death is only a change of scene. 
mrs leighton. My only child and . . . [Feigns faintness.'] 
Captain, I . . . could I have water? ^ 

captain [to stoker, nodding his head at decanter]. There’s 
water there. May I . . . ? ‘ 

stoker. Into the corner, gentlemen. I will serve the lady. 

[Covers the men with pistol while pouring water. 
mrs leighton contrives to make sign to captain, 
stoker takes glass to mrs leighton. She sips . 
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mrs leighton. That’s better. . . . On my feet. ... 

r Rises pretends to drink again, dashes water in 
L stoker’s face. The men dash for him ; he recovers 
in time, points pistol at them. They back from him. 

stoker. IThelady has visited the cinema. I too am not 
uninstructed in those instruments of Western culture. 
captain. Good effort, Mrs Leighton. 

MRS leighton [back on settee]. For my boy 1 . ... 
stoker. A boy, madam, who, should he survive his illness, 

will see great changes in the world. He will see the whi e 
man’s burden drop from the white man s shoulders. What 
is your burden besides arrogance and the confidence your 
luc 7 k has given you? Your burden is possessions, it is your 
slavery to time because by time you gam possessions, it is 
your fear of death because by death you lose possessions 

the passing of the great white he—the lie that the white 

peoples are the natural masters of the earth. 

Howard. There’s lots of raving rhetoric about you. 
stoker. And one small action. One small defeating of 
the white god Time. So many first-class passengers denied 
by me their Christmas homecoming. 

Howard. Damn you, you ■ .r 

stoker. Even in the stokehold we are not so poor as not 

to own a calendar. We know your Festival of—Peace^ we 

know one little hour is now enough to thwart you In 

Africa, the East, in every land of c olour the story will be 

told how I, alone, deUyedWgriTtTiner of the whites and 

spoilt delivery of the Christmas mads, so full of goodwill 

messages from white to white. No strike of all tlmstokers 

is required, but just one man to mock the white man s code, 

one man frustrating your schedule, f - ' 

MRS leighton. It’s you wEo don t speak, Captain. You 

wouldn’t stop, you couldn’t be defied. You wouldn t put 

a madman’s life before . . . he’s so almost certain to have 

drowned before a boat could reach him and- 
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stoker [taps his safety-belt]. Is it so unreliable, the life- 
protector of the white man? 

Howard. Oh, I thought you were indifferent to death! 
stoker. To lead my people I must live. To wear this 
belt is to leave the Captain no excuse for failing to pick 
me up. 

mrs leichton [to captain]. In England my child and 
1 . . . 

captain. Under God, Mrs Leighton, your child is in the 
doctor’s hands. 

mrs leighton. Calling for me. 
captain. We all want to reach port. 

stoker. I am one against so many in opposing that desire. 
But I win. 

Howard [to captain]. Man, for God’s sake put Mrs 
Leighton out of her agony. Tell the swine to drown and 
be damned. [Slight pause . 

stoker. The competent authority preserves a great 
silence. fr»L'-r* ,r *pjAt*$J***’ 

Howard. A madman’s life, Captain! A crazy suicide’s! 
[Then to stoker] Why, you blithering idiot, if you’d just 
gone overboard without making a song about it the ship 
would have been stopped. As it is, you’ve made it 
// impossible for any Captain with an ounce of pride in him 

to- ^ stjicFvty* 

stoker. As it is, I have liberated my idea. [With < Mscess • 
j of dignity] He and I, Captain and stoker, West and East, 
face to face with the facts between us—the fact that at 
I command of my action this huge organization of the white 
men will turn from its purpose which is speed! [Looks 
at Howard] I could command in another way. I could 
command by shooting Mr Howard, who is so conveniently 
here. 

Howard [in panic]. What? But- 

stoker. You would be avenged. They would not grudge 
hours of searching the sea for your murderer. You need 
2 6 
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not fear By not employing violence I expose more 

thoroughly the weakness of the white man’s code. 

MRS LEIGHTON. Captain, you . . . you don t tell what 

you intend. You just keep silent and . . 

’ STOKER. I will tell you. He is content to wait. He is 

thinking of half-past ten. . , „ 

captain [betraying real annoyance]. Damnation! Do you 

^ToS^ow that at half-past ten the Captain’s 
steward brings whisky and soda. The Captain hopes that 
I shall still be here, and I shall not. Listen. Five yards 
from that door is a straight drop to the sea. I go out, i close 
the door, but you do not follow to prevent my jump, b rom 
the other side I shoot through the panels of the door.- 

People who are lying on the floor will nothe hurt. 

[ Pauses , opens door with left hand , while watching the 
men and covering them with pistol. As he opens 
door sheila is seen to he just coming to it , with 
archie behind her. sheila is in room speaking 
before she notices anything wrong . 

sheila. We came back to say ... . 

[stoker twists round door to run out , flinging sheila 

aside . j , j 

captain. Stop him! '> ^ ■ ' 

[archie tackles stoker; they reel together into room. 

captain and Howard assist. A general scrum for 
a moment. Pistol explodes. The scrum breaks up. 
captain and archie have the stoker s arms , hold¬ 
ing him prisoner, captain has the pistol in his 

left hand. 

Anybody hurt ? 

HOWARD. No. ; v ' ‘ 

archie. No. I play linger. 

captain. Call the officer on the bridge, Mr Howard. 

* Tell him I’ve a prisoner. . 

Howard [panting]. Yes. [Exit iioward. 
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captain. I don’t know why you came back, but thank you 
for coming. 

sheila. It was my fault, Captain. I- 

captain [_grimly~\. You have uncommonly nice faults, 
Miss Pallant. 

mrs leighton [still emotional ]. Captain, I- 

captain. It’s all right now, Mrs Leighton. I apologize 

for an unusual- ^ K K’ r 

mrs leighton. Would you have stopped? vvv ' A '" l * t ,r, 
captain. Need that trouble you now? y-*' V ‘' 
stoker. In the circumstance of my defeat by the Rugby 
footballer the question the lady asks is acadeinic. 

archie. Another battle won on the playing-fields, what?( 
mrs leighton. But would you, Captain, would you? . 
captain [evenly\. I should have done Mrs 

Leighton. — - - • 

CURTAIN 

V-Vc A ^ *< 
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A WELSH WAYSID E COMEDY IN ONE ACT 
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Twm Tinker q 

Dicky Bach Dwi ^ v 
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The Bishop of Mid-Wales 


Scene. A roadside in rural Wales. 
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Twm Tinker .... Emrys Lloyd-Davies 

Dicky Bach Dwl . • • J ACK Davies 

Jenkins the Keeper . . J. J- Jory 

The Bishop of Mid-Wales . Emrys Harries 


Produced by the author 


On March n, 1929, the play was produced at the Coliseum, 
London. The cast was as follows: 

Twm Tinker .... Jackson Wilcox 
Dicky Back Dwl . . . D. Hay Petrie 

Jenkins the Keeper . . Philip Thornley 

The Bishop of Mid-Wales . Robert Cunningham 

Produced by Robert Atkins 



Welsh drama did not begin to exist until the twentieth century, 
and its founders are more than a little astonished at the energy 
displayed by the new movement. “ They are convinced,” to 
quote Miss Olive Ely Hart, “ that for the crowded, disputatious 
problems of life in modern Wales the play is a Tetter medium^ than 
the lyric, which has so long been the accepted literary form.” It 
would not be too much to say that the whole country has caught 
the enthusiasm, and the amateur companies performing up and 
down the Principality are innumerable. As is inevitable in the 
circumstances, the vast bulk of the home-made plays are extremely 
crude—as crude as the mystery plays performed by the trade 
guilds in pre-Elizabethan days in this country; but Welsh drama 
has produced several examples of exceptional talent, and of these 
Mr J. O. Francis is the best known and most successful. 

“ Birds of a Feather ” is a comedy founded upon a farcical 
episode, and one notes how the Welsh dramatist enjoys a tilt^at 
the Church dignitaries. It is usually a deaco n who suffers, but 
in this play it is the Bishop of Mid-Wales. Mr Francis has ex¬ 
plained the position : “ But, lurking in the minds of the boys, is 
the figure of a man, clothed in awe and in authority, who holds 
the rod of social chastisement. . . . There comes a time when 
they find that they too have a rod for wielding, and as they make 
their first joyful strokes it is not strange that the blows should fall 
on the shoulders of the old oppressor.” 

Still, apart from the curious behaviour and misadventures of the 
Bishop, the most delightful figure in the play is that of Dicky Bach 
Dwl—a curious compound of poet, simpleton, and nature-lover, 
reminiscent of Barnaby Rudge, Huckleberry Finn, and Bob Jakin 
all mixed up in the same personality. Call him what one will, 
Dicky is extraordinarily sensitive to mystic beauty and responsive 
to the thrill of adventure. 

Welsh Expressions in the Play 

Twm = “ Tom.” Dicky Bach Dwl = “ Daft [little] Dicky.” 

Jatvcb = “ the deuce.” mawrcdd = “ gpodness.” facb — “ little ” 
(as term of endearment). darro = “ dash it.” iecbyd da , iacbi 
da = “ good health.” acb y ji , an expression of disgust. 
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5 Throughout the play the stage directions are to be taken from 
the view-point oj cin audience . 

The foreground of the stage is a country road At the back 
are trees in summer foliage. Between the trees and the 
road is a low grassy bank, which, half-way across the 
stage, .is broken by a gap from which a pathway runs 
through the trees to the river near by. Moonlight is seen 
amidst the trees and in the further parts of the stage. 

There is a wood-fire in the foreground. To the right and. to 
the left of the fire are boxes, both serving as seats. A ear 
by is a third box, used as a store-table. On it are plates, 
knives, forks, a couple of tin drinking-mugs, packets of 

V 1 *' ’ "condiments, and a hurricane lamp. On the ground, near 
We fire, is another hurricane lamp; also a frying-pan 
* containing steak and onions. This part of the stage is 
p ,f * \Ut by the two lamps and the glow of the fire. 

tf The rise of the curtain shows twm tinker seated upon the 

box to the right, eating his supper with a plate balanced 
on his knees, twm is a middle-aged man, weather¬ 
beaten and poorly clad. From his doleful examination 
of his empty cup it is clear that his meal lacks drink. 
Putting down the cup with a sigh of resignation he cleans 
his plate by wiping it round with a handful of grass from 
the bank and polishes it with some paper. Then, lighting 
his pipe, he settles down for an after-supper smoke. 
dicky bach dwl begins to sing on the road to the left. 


i Applications regarding amateur performances of this play (of which 
a Welsh translation is also available) should be addressed to the We s 
Outlook Press, Newtown, Montgomeryshire. 
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twm. Hullo, Dicky! 
dicky [without]. Hullo, Twm! 
twm. Got the beer? 
dicky. Yes. 

twm. Then hurry up, my boy, hurry up! 

[dicky bach dwl comes in from the left , carrying a 

loaf of bread and a gallon jar. He is a young 

fellow dressed in ragged rustic clothing , with a 

? battered soft hat set on his mop of unkempt hair. 

His facial expression shows 'a mind a little awry. 

There is, however, nothing unpleasant about him , 

but, rather, something pitiful and appealing, 

/ dicky [ sniffi ng the air]. Jav ’ ~ " 

/ smell on that steak and onions. 
jar T Dkky ° Ur ^ ^ ^ng-pan. Hand over that 

[dicky puts the loaf with the other stores and gives 
the jar to twm, who pours out a mugful of ale 
and. drinks with large appreciation.~~ dicky 

odour tke f Tying ~V an over the fire, enjoying the 

_!ines, C Twm( a ‘ h! H ’ m! L ° Vely! then^ln- 

twm. Yes. [With a gesture towards the back of the stage 1 
hey re tied to that willow-tree at the bottom end o’ the 

P ° o1 - r \4 do S whimpers on the road to the right 

dicky [concerned]. There’s the little bitch crying. * ' 

i T ^ M ‘ l es V 1 put her in the ca & out °’ the way. If 

Jenkins the Keeper or Powell the Policeman should come 
along it s best they don’t see the dog. 

mcKYlconsolingly, as if to a fellow-creature]. Lie you still 

' Xt T bC Saf n Cr S r - US - he dog begins t0 bar ’ k 

&z2nu y v r- ] Qu,et! * ** - —0 

twm. I tethered him down by the bridge. Give him a 
call to be sure he’s there. 
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dicky [calling on a special note]. Ned-dy ! 

[‘The donkey hr ays a friendly reply from the right. 

twm. Hark at him—yes, answering you back like a 
Christian in a pair of trousers. The understanding you ve 
got for animals—well, boy, it’s beyond me quite. 

8 dicky [beginning to transfer the viands from the frying-pan 
his plate]. Aay, and I’ve got a pretty tidy understanding 

for a bit o’ steak and onions, too. 

twm. Here—steady, my lad! Take half and leave half. 

* dicky [reluctant]. Leave? , 

U^Itwm Yes, just for safety. You know the character we ve 

tit for poaching. Well, if anybody dangerous comes along 

Tmting ~tf>Taction to the word] then I pop the frying-pan 

over the fire—like this—and here we are Twm Tinker and 

Dicky Bach Dwl, a proper picture o’ two law-abiding tinkers 

eating their bit of honest supper. 

dicky [doubtful]. Well, p’raps people would believe it. 

They might. / - A • ' . , . 

[The raucous note of a corncrake is heard prom the 
distance on the left. 

twm The old corncrake there doesn’t seem to think 
much of it either. Did you see Price, when you fetched the 

DICKY. Yes. [Producing a note] Oh, he asked me to give 

y TWM. About that salmon, I expect. [Reading by the 
light of one of the lamps] “ Castle Hotel, Pontewyn. Private 
and Confidential. Dear Twm Tinker this is to let you 
know that everything is arranged now about the luncheon- 
party that Mr Venerbey-Jones is giving to-morrow to the 
clergymen who are coming for the opening of the new 
schoolroom at St David’s Church.” [With a fierce air of 
grievance] Venerbey-Jones ? I wish that bunch o parsons 
would give him a lunch—and begin by pouring half a pint 

o’ prussic acid down the old devil s throat! 

dicky. Hear, hear, Twm! I’ve only got three-ha pence, 
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but I’d pay it willing just to hold the bottle to his 
lips. 

twm [ reading again\. “ The party will be given here in 
this hotel, so please don’t forget that I am relying on you 
for a salmon and will pay you tenpence a pound for it. 
Sincerely yours, Robert Price.” 
dicky. Tenpence a pound? Jawch, Twm, there’s money 

for you ! 

twm [putting the letter in his pocket ]. I’ll keep this in 

case o’ dispute. We promised him a salmon, Dicky, and a 

salmon he shall have. This pool o’ Venerbey-Jones’s has 

always got the,. pick ol the river. [Pointing away ] Look, 

Dicky. There’s banks o’ cloud coming up. Good ! We 

shall have a bit o’ dark for the water. The wind’s gone 

round sou’-west. [There is a rustling in the trees . 

dicky. Aay, sou’-west. D’you hear her? A grand wind 

she is, Twm—a dark old wind. Come on, wind. Send up 

the clouds. That’s right—up and up, to shut the eyes o’ 

the moon. Let’s go to the river, Twm. I can’t wait any 
longer. 

twm. Yes. We’d better get ready. Swaller down your 
vit’ls, Dicky. 

dicky [hastily polishing off his supper ]. I’m swallering, 

Twm. I’m swallering. Have you got the things to make 
a torch? 

twm. Yes. I hid them behind this bank. [Producing the 

articles~\ Stick, rag, paraffin-oil. [Producing a tridentX And 
here’s my spear. , . \ %,• ; *-v 

dicky [ suddenly tense]. H’sh! 

. . [He bends forward listening. 

twm. What is it? 

dicky. Footsteps. 

twm. Where? 

dicky [jointing to the left]. In the wood. Twm, it’s 
Jenkins the Keeper. 

twm. Him? Mawredd Moses! 
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sight. [He hides the poaching implements .] Tell the little 

bitch to lie still. . 

dicky. Right. [He whistles a low warning note. 

twm. Seems to me, Dicky, you can smell a keeper or a 

policeman a mile off. Where’s that blessed frying-pan? 

Ah! f He picks up the frying-pan and sits down , holding it 

over the fire.'] Sit down, Dicky, and put on a look as mild 

as milk. _ 7 . r 

[Sitting peacefully by the fire, they compose their faces 

to an expression of seraphic virtue . 

DICKY [whispering]. Here he is. # . 

twm [ loudly]. Yes,-Dicky, you’re quite right. Davies Ty 

ilsha ought to have offered more than sixpence for mending 

.[that bucket. m L 7 , u . 

[jenkins the keeper comes in from the left . ne is 

a stalwart , middle-aged man , dressed^ in clothes 
appropriate to his falling, 

twm a of pretended surprise ]. Oh, Jenkins the 

Keeper! Good evening, Jenkins. ^ , 

dicky. Good evening, Mister Jenkins. 
twm [genially]. Taking a stroll after supper ? 

k) jenkins. I don’t want any soft soap from you two. What 

are you doing here, Twm Tinker ? 
twm. Frying steak and onions. 
jenkins. Whose onions, I wonder? 

twm [angrily]. Whose onions? My onions. Dicky’s onions. 
Our onions! 

jenkins [sarcastically]. Indeed! 
twm. What’<!’ you mean, Jenkins? 

ing at ? , . _ T71 T , 

jenkins. I’m not hinting at anything. What I ve got to 

say I’m going to say straight out: I want to see you and 

this Dicky Bach Dwl off Mr Venerbey-Jones’s land. 

twm. Who’s on Venerbey-Jones’s land? 

dicky. Aay, who’s on it ? 
twm. Is this the public road, or is it not? 


What are you hint- 
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jenkins. Public road it may be; but the land on either 
side of it is Mr Venerbey-Jones’s land. The game on it is 
Mr Venerbey-Jones’s game. 

twm. That’s as may be. ^ 

jenkins. The fish for a mile and a half of that river are 
Mr Venerbey-Jones’s fish. 
twm. So you say. 

jenkins. Yes, on this estate, fur, fijj, and feather, every¬ 
thing is Mr Venerbey-Jones’s. And don’t you forget it., o. 

twm. I know what this means, Jenkins. That boss o’ 
yours has been complaining that you haven’t got enough 
■pluck for your job. 
jenkins. What? 

twm. Oh, yes—I’ve heard! So you’re beginning to 
stir things up by persecuting two peaceful, hardworking 
tinkers. 

jenkins. Yes, a bright pair of beauties you are. The 
police don’t know one-tenth of the mischief you do—sleep¬ 
ing out in that cart like a lot of thieving gipsies. 

-> twm [highly indignant ]. Gipsies? Gipsies, you say? 

dicky. Too bad, Twm. And you a Calvinistic Methodist, 
too. ~~ 

jenkins. In the workhouse you 
vagabond. 

dicky. No. No walls for me—never. 
jenkins. And as for you, Twm Tinker, your proper place 
is the county gaol—and a great pleasure to me it will be to 
get you there. 

twm. You never will, Jenkins, though you’ve been trying 
hard for twenty years. 

jenkins. I’ll have you one of these days—the pair of you. 

And now, before I go home, I want to see you off this 
estate. 

twm. We’ll move from this spot just when we like 
Jenkins, and not a moment sooner. 
dicky. Not a moment, Twm. 
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twm If anybody had better be moving, it’s you, Jenkins, 
for fear I should happen to let fly with this frying-pan. 

tenkins. Well, remember: I’ve told you. 

twm. Thank you for nothing, Jenkins. Good night and 
"sweet rspQK£ to you. 

jenkins. Trash—rodneys—pah! 

j ' \j{ e goes away to the Lejt . 

dicky [watching jenkins go], If there’s one thing on 

earth worse than a weasel it’s a keeper _ 

twm. We promised a salmon to Price— Jenkins or no 

^mcKY. He said he was going home. H’sh! Yes—he’s 

walking back through the wood. Come on, Twm. Let 
chance it I can’t wait now. Don’t you feel the old nvei 
^ Epu-aay, drawing and drawing? The moon’s 

8 °TWM T vSy well, we’ll chance it. I’ll get the things out 

again. produces the -poaching-tackle. The moonlight 

begins to fade into darkness as the clouds cover the 

dicky [ moving to and fro excitedly and laughing with 
delight]. Ha, ha, ha! So long, old Mam m Ae Moon. 
Good-bye, you little white stars. AnHTifyou should hap 
pen to be peeping, I hope you won’t see anything short of a 

sixteen-pounder. Ha, ha! Ho, fro! 
tw'm [ giving the things to dicky]. Here you are—stick, rag, 

paraffin-oil. Make yourself a torch. 

r Ttwm practises a few movements with his spear, white 

dicky improvises a torch by wrapping the rag 
round the end of the stick . 

dicky [ pouring oil over the rag\ Now the paraffin. 
twm. Got matches? 

dicky [ rattling a match-box~\. Yes, plenty. 
twm. Good. 

DICKY. Ha, ha ha! Spear and torch once again—aay, 
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this is the time when I’m happy. Happy? Darro, Twm— 
I can’t tell you. It’s—it’s—oh, it’s like as if there’s a lot 
o’ little birds all singing inside me. [ Dancing a few steps ] I 
can’t keep still—no, not I. [ Suddenly downcast] But, Twm 
—that talk o’ me being put in the workhouse—it comes 
over me something dreadful on times. If I was in the 
workhouse, Twm, and somebody was to come to me on a 
night like this and whisper the word ‘ salmons ’—only just 
whisper it—oh, mawredd, Twm, I think I’d lie down ancl 
die broken-hearted! ^ 


twm. Well, my lad, let’s hope we’re neither of us in gaol 
before to-morrow’s breakfast. [Moving towards the back of 
the stage] Come along. 

dicky [turning to the right]. Wait. There’s somebody 
else coming now. 


twm. Damn the people! Isn’t a man ever to have peace 

to get on with his business? [Once again he puts the 

poaching-tackle into hiding.] Where’s that frying-pan ? [He 

resumes his former position at the fire.] Who is it this time 
Dicky? A ^ ^• / 

i)iCKY [listening]. I don’t know that step. It’s a stranger. 
[He peers into the darkness .] Aay, the/e he is. Jawch, Twm 
it’s a curate! • \ f{ ' : • 1 \ vWr H ’ 

twm. Curate? 


It’s a stranger. 

Jawch, Twm, 

* 


dicky. Aay, with a top-hat and leggings on him. 

twm. Curate? At th^time o’'night? Any danger, I 

wonder? Sit down, Dftkjr„and try to look as if it was 
Sunday. ; 

[7hey again assume the role of blameless tinkers cook¬ 
ing supper by the roadside. To meet the special 
occasion , twm begins to hum a Welsh hymn-tune , 
with which he is but loosely acquainted, dicky 
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joins in. 

[The bishop OF mid-wales comes in from the right 
carrying a suit-case and trudging wearily. He i. 
dressed in episcopal attire , his gaiters being stainea 
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I can’t 


with dust . He is a benign^ white-haired old 
gentleman of a very friendly disposition. For a 
moment he pauses , blinking through and over his 
glasses in the manner of a very short-sighted 
person . 

bishop. What’s this? Ah, yes, thank heaven—humanity 
at last! Good evening, friends. 

twm [non-committally] . CJpod evening. 
dicky [touchinglnsforehead]. Good evening, sir. 
bishop. Can you tell me, please, if I am anywhere near 
the vicarage ? 

twm. You mean Mr Owen Matthews’s place? 
bishop. No. Mr Lewis Pugh’s. 
twm. Pugh? But that’s in the next valley. 
bishop [ horrified ]. What? 
dicky. Yes, sir—four miles away. 
bishop. Four miles? Oh, dear, dear, dear! 
do it. 

dicky. Lost your way you have, sir? 

bishop. Yes. I reached Pontewyn on the last train, and 
I’ve been wandering about for "over two hours. [ Mopping 
his brow] I’m quite worn out. 

twm (j putting down the frying-pan , assured that the 
bishop is harmless ]. But didn’t anybody meet you at the 
station ? 

bishop. No. You see, 1 w, 
ducing a letter] But I’ve just’ 
in my pocket all the time. 

[The bishop’s sad plig, 

began to win over twm and dicky, 
dicky. Twm, p’raps the gentleman would like to sit 
down? 

twm. Sit you down, mister, and welcome. 
bishop. Thank you very much. I feel rather faint. 
dicky [offering his box]. Here you are, sir. Rest your 
poor feet. [The bishop sits down with a sigh of relief. 
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my friend Pugh. [Pro - 
that I’ve had the letter 


and his obvious good-nature 
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bishop [sniffing the air]. I seem to - Do I? Or do I 

not? Yes, a pleasant aroma. 

dicky. It’s the frying-pan, sir—steak and onions. 
bishop \in a spasm of desire]. Steak and—did you say steak 
and onions? [ Sighing longingly] Oh, dear! 

twm. Two hours’ walking, with that heavy bag? [Sud¬ 
denly magn animous ] Dicky, he must have what’s left o’ the 
steak and onions. * ^ 

dicky [heartily], Aay, Twm, so he must. 
bishop [in polite, but feeble demurral], No, really—er no. 

I oughtn’t to deprive you of- 

twm. That’s all right, sir. We’ve had our supper. 
Dicky, pass that plate. 

[dicky holds out a plate on to which twm tips the 
contents of the frying-pan. (f > 
dicky. That’s it, Twm, gr^vy an’ all. [Giving the plate 
to the Bishop] There you are, sir. Now, a chunk o’ 
bread. 

bishop. Thank you. I really am most grateful. The fact 
is I’m quite famished. [lie begins to eat hungrily, 

dicky. Would you like a nice drop o’ beer, sir? 
bishop [with an anticipatory smile]. Beer? 
twm [aside, doubtful as to their guest's views on total 
abstinence], Er—Dicky- 

dicky. That’s all right, Twm. Church the gentleman 
not chapel. ( % [He pours out a mugful of ale . 

bishop. Precisely! The older institution, the more 
catholic outlook, the more tolerant philosophy. [Taking 
the mug from Dicky] Thank you, my boy. Well, iechyd da! 
twm and dicky. Iachi da, sir. J 

bishop [growing expansive]. Ah—h’m—excellent! Yes, 
most refreshing. And now—may I ask your names my 
good friends ? ’ 7 

twm. Twm Tinker I’m known as. 

dicky. And Dicky Bach Dwl they’re calling me. 

bishop. Dicky Bach D-? [Catching twm’s informa - 
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five gesture towards his head.] Er, yes—quite so! Well, I 
shan’t forget this little roadside party. 

twm. I wouldn’t boast of it, mister, if I was you. 
dicky. No. You see, sir, we’ve got a bad name—some- 

^ how. 

bishop. A bad name? 

dicky. Yes, for poaching. 

twm [warningly], Er—h’m- 

dicky. Don’t be afraid, Twm. You can tell from the 
gentleman’s face there’s a kind heart in him. 

twm. P’raps I ought to say one thing to you, sir, as man 
to man: it won’t do you any good as a parson to be seen 
sitting here, chatting with me and Dicky. 

bishop. But I enjoy sitting here, chatting with you and 

Dicky. 

dicky [ surprised ]. Enjoy it, sir? 

bishop. Yes. I must explain that I’ve just come straight 

from a conference at Llandri ndod. 

dicky. What do they do at a conf’rence, sir? 
bishop [with gloomy recollections]. Make speeches, my boy 
^ usually long ones! Admirable people, of course; 

irreproachable people; people for whom I have the highest 
respect. But now, after four whole days with the saints, it’s 
quite a pleasant change to sit down and talk to a couple of 
sinners. [Looking around] After the crowded conference 
it’s rather strange to me to be here, just three of us alone. 
dicky. Alone, sir? Oh, no! We ain’t alone. 
bishop [peering here and there]. Not alone? But 
dicky. All round us, sir—they’re watching. 

bishop. Watching? 
dicky. Aay, eyes in the dark. 
bishop. Eyes in the dark? Dear me! 
dicky. There’s ta.bbits by the score. 

bishop [beginning to grow interested]. Yes, of course the 

* rabbits. . 

dicky [with a shout]. Hyp! B-r-r-r! Hop it , rabbits. 
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[With his low , chuckling laugh ] Now, it’s tails up, sir, and 
they’re all scurrying off, as if the Day o’ Judgment had come 
on ’em sudden. [A fox barks in the distance on the left . 

bishop. There’s a dog. 
dicky. Dog? That’s a fox. 
bishop. Really? A fox? 

dicky. Aay, slipping along the top edge o’ that wood— 
and thinking hard, I expect, o’ somebody’s chickens. 

bishop. Eyes in the dark—I never thought of them before. 
[Kindling'] This isn’t merely pleasant; it’s—it’s quite ex¬ 
citing. [The corncrake is heard . 

dicky. There’s that old corncrake down on the marsh. 
Very often when he begins there’s no hope o’ stopping 
him. 

bishop. It reminds me of Llandrindod. 
dicky. On that slope there’ll be a couple of hedgehogs 
nosing about for sure; and here in this field o’ corn there’s 
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the little squeaky fellows. 

bishop. And who are the little squeaky fellows? 
dicky. The mice, o’ course ; and they’re nibbling, 
nibbling, nibbling. Aay, I’ve got a great feeling for them 
little squeaky fellers. I’m a bit of a nibbler myself. 

[An owl hoots near by. 
bishop. I know what that is: an owl. 
dicky. Yes. [Calling loudly and clapping his hands] Look 
out, all you little fellers^ There’s owls after you. I like 
to warn ’em, sir. ^ > 

bishop. Quite right, my boy. [Concerned and clapping 
his hands also] Look out there. 

dicky. Ach y fi, them old owls! They’re no better than 
Jenkins the Keeper and Powell the Policeman. 

bishop [a lyre beginning to grip him]. Those watching 
eyes! The thought of them stirs me—yes, most strangely. 

dicky [eager and joyous], Ha, ha, ha! You feel it too? 
It’s the way o’ the night, sir. It’s the wind and the dark 
getting hold of you. 
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bishop [uneasy under his pleasure ]. Well, something’s get¬ 
ting hold of me, that’s certain. 

dicky. Ha, ha! Wait you, sir—just wait. 
twm. Curate or not, mister, take care how you listen to 
Dicky Bach Dwl. There’s times when he’d make a gang 
o’ p oach ers out o’ the Twelve Apostles themselves. • 
"dicky. Are you fond of a bit o* sport, sir ? 
bishop. Sport? Well, I was something of a sportsman 

up at Oxford. U- 

[dicky goes to the bishop. His silent , swift-footed 

motion is now , in itself , a fascination . He is 

aquiver with an eager , joyous stealth , and his 

voice is low and seductive . 

dicky. P’raps you’d like a bifo’ sport in the river to-night ? 
twm [aside, anxiously ]. Dicky, Dicky! 
dicky. But, Twm, don’t you understand? He’s half one 
of us already. Listen, sir. I’ll just whisper. [Into the 
bishop’s ear] Twm and me are going after a salmon. 
bishop. A salmon? 

dicky. Yes, there in Venerbey-Jones’s pool. [Producing 
the spear and the torch] Here are the things. [Offering the 
spear to the bishop] Now, you take the spear. 

bishop. But, my boy- 

dicky. It’s only pretending. Take it. 

bishop [the old Adam waking in him , as he grasps the spear]. 

What do I do with it ? 

dicky. Suppose we’re going into the water. 
bisiiop [his diocese forgotten]. Right in? Dear me! 
dicky. TheYe^only the torch in the darkness and the big, 
big shadders all popping about. And you’re waiting—like 
this—l?Th!—as quiet as a stone. And then—there’s the 
salmon. 

bishop. Yes, the salmon. 

„ dicky. Just you think of it, curate or not. Can’t you 
picture his nose coming up towards the light ? 
bishop. His nose—yes! And then? 
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dicky. Then you lift up the spear—[ showing the move¬ 
ment] —slow and careful, like this. 

bishop [imitating the movement]. Like this? I see. Well? 
dicky [dropping his voice]. Up he comes—nearer, nearer. 
Then you can see his back. It’s all shiny in the water. 
And you take your aim—just behind his head. [Aloud] 
Now! [With a swift stroke] Swish! Down comes the 
spear. 

bisiiop [again imitating]. Swish! 

dicky [making another illustrative movement ]. And then, 
with a twist, you throw him out on the bank. 

bishop [with a similar movement]. You throw him? So! 
dicky. Oh, there’s fun it is! Fun, sir? Aay, fit for the 
kings o’ the world. You’ll come along? 

bishop. I? Well, really, perhaps I- 

dicky. Yes, you must come, if it’s only to watch us. 
bishop. Of course, if it’s only to watch—yes. The spear 
goes this way, you say? [With the appropriate movement] 
Swish! [The corncrake is heard again . 

bishop [suddenly dashed]. Ah—the voice of conscience 
and Llandiiadod! JVL. a 

dicky. You’re coming with us? You are coming? 
bishop. No, Dicky, certainly not. [He puts down the 
spear,] How could you suggest such a thing? And to a 
clergyman of all people. 

twm [judicially]. Still, he pretty nearly had you, sir. 
dicky. Trying to show kindness I was. If you won’t 
come after a salmon, sir—well, p’raps you’re fond of a feed 
o’ trout? 

bishop. Trout? Yes, a pleasant dish at breakfast. 
dicky. Twm, those night-lines—fast to the willows, you 
said? Wait you a minute, sir, if you like trout. 

[He hurries away through the trees at the back. 
twm. A tidy little feller is Dicky, sir, though, o’ course, 
he’s counted a bit daft in the head. 

bishop. Daft? And who amongst us shall say that he 
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knows all the ways of God’s wisdom? Poor Dicky! I like 
him—yes, very much. 

twm. He’s terrible afraid o’ being caught red-handed one 
o’ these nights. There’s talk o’ putting him in the work- 
house. [Hesitating and uneasy ] O’ course, sir, after all he’s 
told you, you know enough now to set the police on our 
track. 

bishop. Don’t be alarmed, my friend. I know enough 
to do that for people whose names would surprise you. 

[dicky comes back , bringing a few trout. 
dicky. Here you are, sir. Look at these trout. Beauties 
they are, sir—fresh off the hook. For you, sir. Take ’em. 
bishop. I’m afraid they’re stolen goods, Dicky. 
dicky. You won’t take ’em, sir? 
bishop. I’d—I’d—er—better not. 

twm. Don’t you understand, Dicky? The gentleman 
is in the Church. Hand me them fish, Dicky. I’ll find a 
good use for ’em. 

[He takes the trout and puts them in his pocket. 
dicky. Excuse me offering ’em, sir. I thought p’raps you 
wouldn’t be so religious on a week-night. Curate you are, 
sir, o’ course? 

bishop. Well, I was once. 

dicky. You was once? [Sympathetically~\ Did they give 
you the chuck-out ? 

bishop. NfflTexactly, Dicky. 

twm. A vicar now, maybe? 

bishop. I’ve been a vicar, too. 

dicky. Well, what are you now , sir? 

bishop. At present I’m a bishop. 

twm and dicky [staggered]. Eh? What? 

dicky. A bishop? 

twm. Well, I’ll be d- 

bishop [hastily]. H’m—er—yes. I’m the Bishop of Mid- 
Wales. 

twm. But a bishop can’t go wandering about the roads 
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like a stray cat. Why don’t you go to Mr Venerbey-Jones’s, 
sir? He’s the big man in these parts. 

bishop. Venerbey-Jones? I don’t like him—a man of 
wrath. No. I’m going on to Mr Lewis Pugh’s place. I 
thank you for all your kindness. 

twm. Oh, that’s nothing! The road you want is the * 
second after crossing the bridge down there. 

bishop. Thank you. Well, my friends, good 
both. 

twm and dicky. Good night, sir. 

[The bishop, carrying his bag , begins to move away . 
dicky. And mind you don’t fall into the river, sir. 
bishop. If there’s a river about, I shan’t be surprised to 
find myself in it. Good night to you. Good night. 
twm and dicky. Good night. 

[The bishop goes off on the right. 
dicky. hlawredd, Twm, we’ve got something to tell ’em 
in the blacksmith-shop to-morrow! What do they say for 
a bishop, Twm? Your Worship? 

twm. Even an ordinary mayor gets that much. 

dicky. I know what to call him. jr 

twm. What? 

dicky. His Holy Highness. 

twm. Very right and proper it sounds, too. 

dicky [eagerly]. And now, Twm, what about that 
salmon ? 

twm [taking up the spear and the torch and giving the latter 

to dicky]. Yes. Here’s your torch. [Looking to the right 1 
What’s that noise? 


night to you 


dicky. Only his Holy Highness. He frightened the 

donkey. 

twm. I hope the old chap hasn’t gone into the river. 
Now, Dicky. 

dicky [in great delight ]. Ha, ha, ha! Spear and torch 
and the river once again ! [Beginni?ig to cut capers ] Ha, 
ha! Oh, darro, Twm—I feel I want to go there cHncing 
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twm. Steady, my lad, steady. Come along. 

[They go ojf through the trees at the back , dicky laugh¬ 
ing to himself. There is a short pause, jenkins the 
keeper comes in from the left y moving stealthily. 
jenkins [i whispering , with a gesture to people without]. 
H’sh! Stay there, all four of you. Don’t show yourselves 
till I blow my whistle. 

a voice [ without , in a whisper]. Righto, Jenkins. 
jenkins [advancing and noting the things near the fire]. 
Ah ! [Returning to talk to his companions] They mean to 
come back here—and with fish or game, you can be sure. 
[Suddenly crouching and looking to the right] H’sh! Who’s 
that on the road ? He—yes, he’s carrying a bag. One of 
Twm Tinker’s poaching pals, I’ve no doubt. I’ll tackle 
this fellow myself. Get to your places. 

[There is a brief murmur without , then silence. 
Jenkins, be?iding low y moves round in the shadows 
to a position from which he can pounce upon the 
newcomer. 

[The bishop comes in again from the right , a?id y 
struggling along , loaded up with his bag and odd 
items of attire , he makes a sorry spectacle. His 
clothes are wet; his collar is limp and stained; * 
his hat is gone . He has taken off his coat and is 
carrying it on his arm. He has also removed his 
gaiters , and a few inches of uiider-pants are to be 
seen above his old-fashioned grey socks. 
bishop [muttering as he comes in]. Dear, dear, dear! 
[Aloud] Excuse me. [To himself] Gone! 

jenkins [springing upon him]. I’ve got you, you rascal! 
bishop [startled and dropping his things ]. Oh! [Struggling] 
Let go! How dare you ? 

jenkins. Let go, indeed! [Tightening his grip] Not of 
your sort—you thieving scoundrel! 

bishop. Scoundrel? Thieving? I? [Wriggling hard] I’ve 
never heard such a- ~~ 
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jenkins. Keep still, I tell you. 
bishop. I will not keep still. 

jenkins. Then I’ll make you. [ Striking hi?n] Now! 
bishop [angry]. A blow! Heavens above—a blow! [He 
wrenches himself free, and faces jenkins with fists raised in 
good boxing style.] Don’t think I can’t defend myself. I’m 
not afraid of any village hooliga^—not I! 

jenkins [ trying to seize him again]. You’ve got to- 

bishop [ beating him off]. Ah! You would, would you ? 
[Exchanging blows , not without credit] Take that, you black¬ 
guard—yes, and that. Don’t think you can frighten me— 
just because I’m a clergyman. 

jenkins [with a shout of surprise]. What? [Drawing back] 
Clergyman ? Did you say ‘ clergyman ’ ? 

bishop. Yes, clergyman. Can’t you see? No, perhaps 
you can’t. I fell into the river. But here—look at my 
collar. 

jenkins. Yes—your collar ; your way of speaking, too- 

bishop. And who are you to dare to carry on in this 
fashion? What’s your name? 

jenkins. Jenkins. I’m head keeper to Mr Venerbey- 
Jones. , v «- v y • j - , :• • ; v- o v a, J\.-* 

bisiiop [snorting]. Oh— him} 

jenkins. A clergyman? Well, well, well! [Still a little 

suspicious] But what are you doing in such a state- 

bishop [sharply]. State? 
jenkins. And at this time of night too? 
bishop [who thoroughly dislikes jenkins now]. That’s no 
business of yours, my man. 

jenkins. P’raps not. Well, I’d better move along. I’m 
sorry for laying hands on you, sir. 

, bishop [freening himself a little]. You got as good as you 
gave, I think. 

jenkins. Good night, sir. 
bishop [curtly]. Good night. 

[jenkins goes away on the left. 
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[The bishop shakes the water from his coat and puts it 
on. He sets his gaiters by the fire to dry. Opening 
his bag, he takes out his nightshirt, which is 
soaking wet, wrings it, and spreads it upon one of 
the boxes by the fire. As he begins to recover from 
his ducking and from the exertion of his fisticuffs 
his native cheerfulness comes back to him. A 
breeze stirs the leafage. He listens with a smile of 
pleasure. An owl hoots near by. 
bishop [clapping his hands and shouting]. Look out, you 
little fellows! [Smiling and murmuring to himself] Poor 

Dicky! Where are- [Turning towards the trees] Yes, I 

suppose so—the river. [Recalling the allurement of Dicky's 

talk , he stirs uneasily.] How does it - [He raises his hand 

and brings it down in the movement of spearing.] Swish! [A 
smile flits over his face and he sighs — enviously.] Ah, well! 
[He gets up and paces to and fro, fighting down the subversive 
appeal.] I? No, no, no—NO! [His pace slackens, and 
he pauses to peer through the trees.] Still, just to watch - 

[With another movement.] Swish 

[The corncrake sounds its note. 

[Starting violently] No, certainly not—not for a moment! 

[He falls to pacing to and fro again. 
[dicky and twm come back, dicky carries a large 
salmon, twm has the spear and the bishop’s hat, 
which he has recovered from the river. For a 
moment the newcomers do not see the bishop, whose 
march of self-conquest has carried him into a patch 
of shadow, dicky reaches a position near the fire 
before the bishop is aware of their return. 
bishop [delighted]. Ah—my hat! 
dicky [frightened ]. Oh! 

[He drops the salmon near the fire. 
twm [promptly getting rid of the spear], Darro 1 p 
dicky [relieved]. It’s only his Holy Highness. 
bishop. I’m sorry to trouble you again, but I walked into 
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the water. [ Noticing the salmon ] What’s this, Dicky? Still 
more fish ? 

dicky [smiling and at ease] . Well you see, sir we d had 

an offer of- [Starting in alarm] Twm! 

twm. Well? 

dicky. Over there—it’s Jenkins the Keeper. 
twm. Jenkins? 

bisiiop [annoyed]. That fellow again ? 

dicky. And there’s a man in that gateway. It’s Powell 

the Policeman. 

twm. Somebody behind us too. Dicky—we’re sur¬ 

rounded. 

dicky. I’ll pick up the salmon. 

twm [stopping him]. No. P’raps they haven’t seen it yet. 
dicky. What shall we do? 
twm. I don’t know. 

- dicky. They’re moving. Yes—there’s Jenkins. 
bishop. I detest that man. 

\{ TWM. Blazes, Dicky—here’s my pocket full o’ trout! 

BISHOP. T-t-t! 

TWM. Yes, and Price’s letter on me somewhere. 
dicky. They’re closing in on us. 
twm. It’s gaol for me, boy; workhouse for you. 
dicky. Workhouse? Oh, no, no, no! [To the bishop] 
Can’t you help us? 
bishop. I ? 

dicky. Oh, sir, them walls all round! 
bishop [in sudden resolve]. One moment! The evidence 
against you is this fish ? 
dicky. Yes. 

bishop [going to the box near the fish]. If you have sinned 
with your hands I’ve sinned also in my heart; so I may as 
well see this through. 

twm. What are you going to do? 

bishop. Suppress the evidence! Now. [Suiting his action 
to his zvords] If I sit down and take my nightshirt—so. 
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DICKY. Well? 

bishop. I can hold it to the fire—so. 
dicky. Well? 

bishop. And drop it on to the fish—so. 
twm. And then? 

bishop. Then I wrap it round the fish—so. 

twm [joyfully']. Dicky! 

bishop. And I put the lot in my bag—so. 

[He locks salmon and nightshirt in his bag. 
dicky. Safe in his bag—well, I’ll be blowed! 
bishop. No keeper would dare to search a bishop. 
twm [in a whisper]. Here’s Jenkins. [Aloud] Yes, sir, 
we’ll take you up to Mr Lewis Pugh’s place with pleasure. 
With pleasure, sir. [jenkins comes in from the left. 

bishop. So you’re here again, are you? 
jenkins. What were you doing in the river just now, 
Twm Tinker? 

twm [for a moment at a loss]. The river? 
jenkins. Yes. You had a light there. What were you 
doing ? 

twm [holding out the bishop’s hat as an answer comes]. 
Fetching this gentleman’s hat. 

jenkins. Hat? [To the bishop] Did you lose your hat? 
bishop. I certainly did lose my hat. 

jenkins. Don’t think, Twm Tinker, that you can put 
me off with a tale of a hat. [To the bishop] So you’re a 
friend of this pair, after all? Yes, a fine sort of clergyman, 
I’ll be bound. We’ll take charge of the lot of you. 

{He raise^ his whistle to his lips. 
bishop. If you blow that whistle you’ll regret it. 
jenkins. Regret it? Shall I, indeed? And who are you 
I’d like to know? r.. ? • &. (-• 

dicky [sonorously]. His Holy Highness, the Bishop of 
Mid-Wales. 

jenkins [taken aback]. Bishop? 

bishop. Precisely! If you doubt it let me see what I 
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have in my pockets. [ Producing envelopes ] Look at these. 
They’re addressed to me. 

jenkins [reading]. “ The Right Reverend the Lord 

Bishop of Mid-Wales.” 

* dicky [aside]. Mawredd^ Twm a lord! 

jenkins [forced to acceptance], So you really arc a bishop? 
bishop [ taking back the envelopes ]. I know your employer. 

In fact, one of these letters is an invitation from him to a 
luncheon to-morrow. 

dicky. What? Ha, ha, ha! Twm, it’s the Castle Hotel. 
From what I hear said, they’re buying a grand big salmon 
for that party. [To twm, aside, looking towards the bag] 

Twm, ha, ha, ha! The salmon! 

bishop. I dare say you’ll be glad to earn an honest shilling, 
Dicky. [. Significantly ] Take charge of my bag, will you ? 

dicky. Take charge? [ Gleefully seizing the bag ] Oh, 
yes, I’ll take charge of the bag! 

twm [ picking up the lamps]. Our things will be safe 
enough till we come back, Dicky. Now, my lord, we’ll have 
the donkey harnessed up in half^aiiffjy; and then, my lord, 
we’ll drive you over to Mr Lewis Pugh’s, my lord. 

< bishop. Thank you, Twm. [ Coldly ] Good night, keeper. ^ 
jenkins [sullenly, helpless though still a little suspicious ]. 
Good night. 

dicky [with sly malice ]. Good night, Mister jenkins. 
twm. Good night, Jenkins. And, in the way o’ kindness, 
let me tell you this: you’re one o’ those that’s up and doing 
a bit too soon. [He moves off to the right. 

bishop [following twm]. Yes, too soon, my good man— 
too soon! [The corncrake is heard on a violent note. 

bishop [pausing, with a wave of the hani\. Too late, my 
good bird—too late! 

[twm, the bishop, and dicky go out on the right. 
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Mr F. S laden-Smith, whose work was represented 
in the fourth series of One-Act Plays of To-day by 
“ St Simeon Stylites,” is the Director of the Little 
Theatre belonging to the Unnamed Society of Man¬ 
chester. His satirical fantasy “ The Man Who 
Wouldn’t Go to Heaven ” won the Howard de 
Walden Cup in 1930, and “ The Crown of St 
Felice ” was also in the finals in the British Drama 
League Festival. 

“ The Invisible Duke ” is a farce, and was per¬ 
formed originally in Manchester and later at the 
Cambridge Festival Theatre. Since then it has 
been performed in most parts of the Empire, especi¬ 
ally by dramatic societies in schools and colleges. 
It has frequently been observed that the play is like 

/ George Morrow come to life! 

< Many of Mr Sladen-Smith’s plays deal with the 
picturesque and romantic figures of the oriental or 
medieval world. There is no attempt to be realistic 
in the photographic or phonographic sense; but the 
dialogue is excellent, and the characterization as 
definite as a painting in primary colours. The 
author can handle the most fantastic ideas with great 
skill, and one feels that much of his work is done in 
a spirit of sheer exuberance. 
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Curtain rises , discovering the astrologer standing in the 
centre of the stage , reading aloud from a huge book which 
is resting on the heads of nekko and dekko, who crouch 
below. 7o the right is a copper cauldron on a stand , with 

materials for a fire beneath. At the back of the stage 
rises a dais with some steps leading up to it. On the dais 
^ is a large oblong box , elaborately carved , and with gilded 
ls*/^\grills_ of metal-work in its sides. Strange objects , huge 
jars , phials , caskets , extraordinary instruments , a 

skull or two can be scattered about according to taste and 
fancy. 


astrologer \reading]. Seventeen rods from the Ring of 
Saturn, twelve liquid pearls from the Oysters of Jupiter, 
# four nails from the coffin of a dead child, the first feather 
from the left wing of a black eagle, and an orange. Boil, 
boil, and boil together. 

nekko.Km an ^ t 0 g et h er# 

DEKKO. J ’ 9 ° 

Astrologer. The gall of a grey tiger, the sting of an 
erudite wasp, the thircTtooth of a red hyena, dust from the 
grave oFa dead criminal, and a new potato. Boil, boil, and 
leave tojimmer. £ . - 

nekko. an d i cave to simmer. 

DEKKO. I 


1 Published by Messrs Gowans and Gray at is. net. Applications 
regarding amateur performances should be addressed to the Incorporated 
Society of Authors, Playwrights, and Composers, 11 Gower Street, Lon¬ 
don, W.C.i, or the Baker International Play Bureau, 41 Winter Street, 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
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astrologer. A snowflake melted by a tear, an egg cursed 
by a cardinal, a rose bleached by a sin, an apple kissed by the 
devil, and a small stomffound in the nest of the common or 
garden pewit. Garnish with parsley and^leave to simmer. 

nek ko. |[ Garnish'witJrparsle^ and leave to simmer. 
dekkoJ 

[A bell sounds, astrologer lets go of book; it knocks 
over the clowns. 

astrologer. Oh, my transcendental intelligence! Who 
disturbs us in the most sacred moment of ,our morning 

studies? * ( Mp./ 

nekko. Some one has rung the bell. 
dekko. Some one has rung the bell. 
astrologer. Send them away. 
nekko [to dekko]. Send them away. 
dekko [to nekko]. Send them away. 

[nekko runs to the door on the left and opens a kind of 
shutter in the centre. It discloses a square grated 
opening , through which a man’s face is seen. ** 
nekko. Go away. The Astrologer only sees people from 
nine to ten in the morning and from two to three in the 
afternoon and from six to eight at night. Other times 
strictly by appointment. 

man. Fool, what is that to me? I am above all appoint¬ 


ments. 

nekko. He says he is above all appointments. 
astrologer. Does he really? Alas, that might mean 
anything. [Dabs his eyes with his handkerchief .] Ask him 

who he is. tJM 

nekko. Who, wI105 who are you? 

man. A friend. 
nekko. He says a friend. 

astrologer. Alas, that also might mean anything, simply 
anything! [Weeps. 

dekko [running up to the grating and pulling nekko away]. 
You’re making my master cry. 
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nekko. Fie, for shame! 

dekko. How can you be so cruel? 

man. Away, vile parasites! 

nekko. Oh! Oh! On! I have been called such a fright¬ 
ful name! 

dekko. So have I! I feel it here. I feel it there. 
nekko. I am blushing, blushing all over. 
astrologer [ dissolved in grief], A friend who makes my 
servant blush all over! A friend who might mean any¬ 
thing, simply anything! 

man [roaring], I tell you to let me in, at once! I shall 
be seen, recognized, if you let me wait here any longer. 
nekko [running to the astrologer]. He says you’re to let 

him in at once. 

astrologer. I’m sure he does. It is terrible. 
dekko [running to astrologer]. He will be recognized if 
you let him wait here any longer. 

astrologer. I’m sure he will. It is frightful. 
man. By the thirty-nine plagues of St Anthony, here come 
three ladies of the Court! Open this door at once or death 
will come at sundown! 

dekko. Death will come- 

nekko. —at sundown- 

astrologer. This must be seen to at once. 

[astrologer takes nekko by one hand and dekko by 
the other , and all three run to grating and shout 
through it. 


NEKKO. 

astrologer. J^Who, who, who are you? 

DEKKO. 

man [giving a savage kick on the door]. The Duke! 

[The clowns sit down on the floor in surprise , while the 
astrologer gives a hop in the air, 
astrologer. The Duke? [fTe'ginning feverishly to unbolt 
the door] Oh, my transcendental intelligence! Kiss of the 
devil! The Duke! 

V 


' • 


4 
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[He Jiings open the doors and falls on his knees . The 
duke strides in, shuts door, bolts it, and, folding 
his arms, looks down at the astrologer and clowns 
on the floor . 
duke. Aha! 

astrologer. Yes, your Grace. 
duke. Aha! Aha! 

astrologer. I most heartily agree with your Grace. 
duke. Get up, you senseless fool, and tell me where you 
learnt your new swear-word. 

astrologer [rising]. What new swear-word,Magnificence? 
duke. Kiss of the devil. I like it. I shall use it. I should 
not be surprised if we all used it. 

astrologer. Your Grace fills me with infinite gratification. 
duke [walking round the room]. Indeed. So this is your 
laboratory, your famous laboratory. 

astrologer. It only achieved fame as you entered it, 
Magnificence. 

duke. A seemly compliment. [Giving a kick to the 
clowns ] And who are these? 

astrologer. My attendants; gentle boys with hearts 
untried and souls unsullied. They brew my; potions, model 
my pills, and fashion my images. Their sweet simplicity 
brings success to many an experiment. Up, Nekko, up, 
Dekko, and salute his Grace in a modest manner. [The 
clowns oblige by standing on their heads a?id wagging their toes.~\ 
Your Grace will perceive they are unspotted by the world. 

duke. So it would seem; but I have dark secrets to 
reveal to you and it is not fitting these unspotted, unsullied 
simpletons should hear my tale of grief and sin. Away with 
them! 

astrologer. Oh, my lord Duke, it is not necessary to 
send them away ! You do not apprehend the mysteries of 
holy Science. Sit down, Nekko, sit down, Dekko. [JVaving 
his hands over them ] D_amahii! Lumech! Gadal, Pancies, 
Veloas! [nekko and dekko sit as if hypnotized . 
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astrologer. Nekko and Dekko are now sweetly oblivious, 
of the world, Magnificence. Although their bodies remain 
here, their souls are no doubt talking to the little angels 
at the gates of Paradise. [ Wipes away a tear .] It is a trick 
I learnt in Venice—pardon a little natural emotion. I can 
recall them any moment. 

duke [ looking at them intently ]. Can you swear their souls 

are talking at the gates of Paradise? 

astrologer. I cannot specify the exact locality, your 
Grace, but they are somewhere, somewhere—anyway, not 
here. 

duke [poking them]. Extraordinary. But, still, it is your 
business to be extraordinary. [Leaves clowns and comes to 
the centre of the stage , striking a tremendous attitude.] Prepare 
for a tale of grief and horror! 

astrologer [shaken]. My lord Duke! 
duke. A tale of crimson blood—and possibly thunder. 
astrologer. Oh, no, your Grace, not thunder! 
duke. A tale of hidden crime and terrible vengeance. 
astrologer [in agony]. Unsay those words, your Grace! 
duke. I cannot unsay them. Much as I wish it, I cannot 
unsay them. [Shouting] I simply cannot unsay them! 

astrologer. Oh, then pray do not make the attempt! 
I must bear up as best I may. Continue, Magnificence, 
your sad, sad story. 

duke. Do you know the Lady Emilia ? 
astrologer. But naturally; every one knows the Lady 
Emilia. The most beauteous, the most gracious, the truest 

lady in the- 

duke. She is not! 

astrologer. Your Grace, I have not heard aright. 
duke. She is not. She has ceased to be gracious, she has 
ceased to be true, and I have grave doubts if she be really 
beauteous. 

astrologer. Have mercy on me; I cannot bear so much 
horror! 
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duke. I knew I should make you writhe in agony. But 
what about my agony? 

astrologer. Yes, to be sure, what about your agony? 
duke. My misery, my rage, my horror? Ha! 

ASTROLOGER. Ha! 

duke. Ha! ha! 
astrologer. He! he! 

[Broad smiles illuminate the faces of nekko and 
dekko. 

- - duke. Miscreant! I was not laughing. 

[Smiles vanish from astrologer and clowns, 
astrologer. Neither was I, your Grace. Your sorrows 
have made me well-nigh distraught. 
duke. That explains it. 

astrologer. My lord Duke, I can explain almost anything. 
duke. Then explain Emilia. 

astrologer. Certainly, your Grace, certainly, but—you 
will pardon my feeble apprehension—but what has the Lady 
Emilia done? V-U 

duke. Done? Ye furies! Ye hags of hell! What has 
she not done ? 

astrologer. Oh, quite so, quite so! What has she not 
done? 

duke. She has committed the foulest crime in the king¬ 
dom. 

astrologer [excited]. Not really? Oh, tut ^tutj 

[duke beckons, astrologer comes near , and , stand¬ 
ing on tiptoe , puts his ear close to the duke’s 
mouth in lively anticipation, nekko and dekko 
lean forward , trying to hear, 

duke [hissing in astrologer’s ear]. She has ceased to 
love me. 

astrologer [disappointed]. Oh? Is that all? I mean, 
your Grace, it is absolutely impossible. No one could ever 
cease to love you. 

duke. So I thought, so we all thought, so I have been 
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told a thousand times by a thousand people. And yet the 
incredible has actually happened. The unbelievable has 
positively occurred. She has ceased to love me. She, my 
betrothed, whom I had designed to wear as a rose upon my 
royal bosom, she whom I would have placed comparatively 
near to me, almost on equal terms, in a manner of speaking, 
she on whom I had turned the ducal eye and the ducal 
smile [. sinking his voice], and who no'less than five times has 
actually experienced the ducal kiss—[ suddenly shouting] false! 
astrologer [jumping]. Oh, my heart, my lungs! I shall 

never survive this! 

DUKE. False. And what is worse—listen and prepare to 
tremble exceedingly at unheard-of-news—she loves another. 
astrologer. I should never, never have thought it. 
duke. I found it impossible to believe for the space of 
one hour. And to think that the man she has dared to 
l ove ; s _ [Begins to walk up and down the room. 

astrologer [ following him eagerly]. Yes, your Grace, the 
man she loves is- 

duke [ rapidly striding up and down]. To realize, even for 
a second, that the man on whom she has actually turned 

her treacherous eye is- 

astrologer [ having exceedingly hard work to keep up with 

him]. Treacherous eye, yes, yes, quite so, oh, dear, oh, dear, 
the man is- 

[nekko’s and dekko’s eyes follow them with intense 
interest. 

duke. Yes; and maybe given her false lips, lips that have 

been refreshed with the ducal salute- 

astrologer. False lips, ducal salute, refreshment! Yes, 

your Grace, oh, dear- 

duke. To think that the man who has supplanted,me is 
—[suddenly stopping and bawling into the astrologer’s ear] 

Francesco! 

astrologer hopping into the air]. Oh, I shall certainly 
^ never survive this! 
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[nekko and dekko turn to each other with lifted eye¬ 
brows for a moment , then they are still again . 
duke. Did you hear me say Francesco? 
astrologer. Well, it sounded somewhat like it, your 
Grace. Your cousin? Horrible! 


duke. My best-beloved cousin. 

astrologer. Infamous, cruel! \_Bcgins to weep • 

DUKE. The man who stood ever at my right hand. 

astrologer [rocking to and fro]. Disgraceful ingratitude! 

duke. My betrothed, my carefully designed bride, and my 
own cousin. (c 

astrologer [ collapsing ]. Tragedy, black, unmitigated 
tragedy! [nekko and dekko furtively wipe their eyes. 

duke. Both frail, both false, both doomed. 
astrologer. Oh! Oh! Oh! 


V 


[Sinks in a heap on the floor. 
duke [regarding him]. A seemly spectacle. [Suddenly] 

Up, fool, and begin to work. There is much to be done. 

astrologer [staggering to his feet]. How can my poor art 
avail in such a calamity as this ? 

duke. Your poor art can avail vastly. I will now read 

you a foul letter. It was obtained from the Lady Emilia ^ 

without her knowledge, of course—by a lady-in-waiting; 

a most intelligent woman, a woman whom I should not be 

surprised to see elevated to higher things; a fine soul in a 

beauteous frame, eyes like the depths of the ocean, hair like 

a scented, tropical forest, lips resembling- 

astrologer. As you say, your Grace, a woman- 

duke. Yes, a woman, suspecting perfidy, managed with 

exquisite skill to purkfin this letter. Listen to the insidious 

treachery which it implies. “ My crystal vase- 

astrologer. Does he say that to her, or does she say that 
to him ? J 


duke. Obviously he says that to her. “ My crystal vase. 

Meet me to-morrow at the old.bamjpoozle shop.” 

astrologer. Now, what can he mean BylKafTr#^ 
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duke. He means you and your laboratory. 

[nekko and dekko cast their eyes and their heads up 
to heaven for a moment. 
astrologer. An insult to holy Science! 
duke. You may well say so. I will proceed. “ Order a 
love-philtre or a hair-wash or a new eye-paint or a mouse- i 
poison or something, but insist on its being freshly made 
then and there, and while he is compounding it / will 
arrive. Francesco.” 

astrologer. And is that all, your Grace? 

duke. All? Is it not enough? / will arrive. Forsooth! 

[ Prances to the left .] / will arrive. 

astrologer. Forsooth! And yet- 

DUKE [ turning round on him]. And yet ? Why this 
hesitation ? 

astrologer. Oh, your Grace, it may not be a love-letter 
after all. 

duke. Then why does he call her a crystal vase? 
astrologer. A poetical turn of the mind perhaps. 

1 Crystal vase 5 might mean anything, simply anything. 

duke. She who found the note, a woman of rare attain¬ 
ments, whom I should not be astonished to behold steadily 
rising- 

astrologer. Yes, yes, your Grace, what did she think? 
duke. She was of the opinion it could only mean one thing. 
astrologer. That settles it. ■ ! .» ; 

duke. But I am as merciful as I am just, I am as just as 
I am merciful. I will not strike off their heads unheard or 
untried. I admit the note is a little ambiguous, I even ad¬ 
mit it has a sudden, non-flowery ending, so I have decided } 
to find out for myself if they be perfidious as hell or merely ’ 
indiscreet companions. 

astrologer. Excellent wisdom, Magnificence; test all 
things. Calmness arid strength become a duke as—as 
rouge becomes the cheek of a duchess. 

} \Smiles knowingly and winks . 
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f. CjLi Kv-jf 

astrologer. No, no, of course not. My metaphors are 
for ever carrying me away. You wish me to prepare a 
philtre which, once drunk in a potion, will compel them to 
confess every secret of their hearts. T 

duke. By no means; why, she might give it to me first. 

No, while they are in amorous converse / shall be with 
them. 

astrologer. Surely that will vastly disturb the amorous 
converse ? 

duke. It will not disturb it in the least. 

astrologer. Your Grace considers them as brazen as 
that ? — 

duke. Fool, can you not take my meaning? 
astrologer. Of course I do, Magnificence, and a very 
noble meaning it is too. 

duke. Then explain to me how I shall be in the room, 
living, listening, and, indeed, close to them, and not disturb 
or prevent one single care§$. VvV'* 
astrologer. Yes, your Grace, I will explain it readily. 

Of course you—you—you—my lord Duke, I cannot m 
imagine how you will do anything so extraordinary. Pardon 
your servant’s utter feebleness. 

duke. I find it difficult to do so. Learn, O unlearned 
one, that when the lovers arrive I shall be invisible. 
astrologer. Invisible? 
duke [strutting to and fro]. Invisible. 

[nekko and dekko become excited . 

ASTROLOGER. Invis - 

duke [stopping]. Now, we have said it several times. 
astrologer. Yes, my lord Duke, but how will you 
manage it ? 

duke. I shall not manage it at all. You will manage it 
for me. 

astrologer [collapsing entirely again]. The saints have 
pity on me! ^ 
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d „ke [severely], Does this sudden piety imply a doubt as 

LToUSaie, bnt, bless you, it's the easiest thing m the 

wotld. I have I wonder if you have. 

ouke [hokmg at htm uarcb gyi the c hance 

However, ' ve , sh . a “ S f°" ‘ suddenly to become invisible: 
of a thousand Metmaes - bn let“V a „ d scasom 

who is there who has not at certai ^ ^ staMS _ 

fervently longed for such a gr . ^ marricdi (o a „ 

■“* “of merand women careluily regulared invisibility 
LrwlrX^y&^g Of the earth, P K ing of the 

hi, up]. King of the wonderful 
"You should thank me heartily for forcing you to 

M nn'pS. '^SSs^i g 

P wSiin half an hour visible again. It would never do 
for a duke to be invisible for long. And, mind you, I_ must 

MtS T of‘at-pe*,ps,To y see through a duhe the 

whole foundations of aristocracy would receive a dea y 

bl< ASTROLOGER \still obviously at his wits ’ end\. All Shall be 
done as you wik, your Grak Invisible, very simple, very 

pai D y e K S E S ; SoVuust! 7 But, remember, if this experiment 

does not work, or if in the working of it I experience so 
* ’ - s ingging*of an eyebrow, you and your assistants 
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shall be offered up as savoury bakemeats on the Feast of 
“l San Guido. 

• astrologer. Savoury bakemeats, very simple, very pretty, 
yes. [nekko and dekko do not appear to think so. 

duke. All is clear. Emilia should be here within half an 
hour. Begin to prepare the spell immediately. 

astrologer [fulling himself together ]. But not with you 
in the room, your Grace. That would never do. The 
medical profession ever loves to make its choicest experi¬ 
ments in secret. Go hence, my lord Duke, I beg of you, 
until the mystery is prepared. 

■duke. Ill-mannered knave! A duke does not go hence. 
He retires to an adjacent apartment. 

astrologer. Yes, Magnificence, to be sure he does. 
[Holding back curtain on the left ] Retire, therefore, I be¬ 
seech you,to my inner sanctuary, my own study. You will 

find it quite extraordinarily'adjacenrVl^ ^unworthy, of 

course, of the honour you will bestow upon it, but there 

are books and strange tricks with which to beguile the 
weary moments- 

duke. I will go. At the correct moment call me hither. 
astrologer. Certainly, Magnificence. 

[Exit duke. The astrologer promptly covers his face 

with his hands in despair , while nekko and dekko 

bound to their feet and run to him , shaking their fists 
nekko. Dotard! 

dekko. Imbecile! 

nekko.| 

dekko./ 


Savoury bakemeats! 


astrologer [uncovering his face]. What is it, my children? 
nekko. What are you going to do? 

dekko. How are you going to get out of it? 

astrologer. Be quiet. You know perfectly well you 

were supposed to be in a state of trance. It is only my 

love which lets you remain in the room like this to hear all 
my secrets. 
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nekko. Yes, and also in order to protect you when 
necessary. 

dekko. But this time we can’t protect you. 

nekko. \ s aV 0 u r y bakemeats! 

dekko. I . . 

astrologer. Why do you keep saying t a 

nekko. Didn’t you hear what the Duke said would hap¬ 
pen if the experiment failed? 

astrologer. If it fails? But it will not fail. Why 

should it fail? ? . 

nekko. Because you can't do it. 

dekko. You never could do it. . , , 

NEKKO. What happened in Padua \yhen you tried to make 

the Podesta disappear ? ( W'D-!' ' . 

DE^TThey say he still hangs outside the city walls. 
nekko. What happened in Bergamo when you made the 

pot of vanishing ointment ? . 

P DEKKO. They say it is not all off the Lady Olimpia s face yet. 

astrologer. But every scientist has to face a few trifling 
failures until success crowns his effort. Is it possible that 
you doubt my powers, children? 

nekko.|Y eS) we 

“lL Cruel, too cruel. [Wap a Uni Sr.] But there 
is no help for it. The experiment simply must be attempted. 

° P mKKO [throwing up his hands]. Never again shah I eat a 

toasted sausage on my birthday! , „ T j_: n L 

dekko [i throwing up bis hands]. Never again shall I dn 
my dandelion cordialut a christening! 

ASTROLOGER \weepjflg\. 

. , .. i . i ^ j. tlie I j ulce 

to prevent them being struck by lightning. But the Duke 
is in earnest and the time is short. Open the book and 

light the fire under the cauldron. . 

\<Ihe clowns, shaking their heads and moaning, open 

r the hook and put it on the stand. The astrologer 
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rapidly turns over the pages. The clowns mean¬ 
while busy themselves lighting a small fire under 
the cauldron. 

astrologer. Ah, yes, there are thirteen ways of render¬ 
ing a person invisible. To-day is the ninth of the month. 
I think, boys, we’d better try the ninth. 

dekko [looking up]. Is that the one which failed in 
Venice? 

astrologer. No, I fancy that was the twelfth. 

nekko [looking up]. Perhaps it is the one which exploded 
the laboratory in Fiesole? 

astrologer. No, I invented that myself. Hasten, and be 
ready to throw into the cauldron the things I shall require. 
[Begins to read.] “ To render a person invisible it is neces¬ 
sary”—um—um—um—“ the person must possess a pure 
heart and a ”—oh, that is awkward—“ furthermore, he must 
never have ”—oh, tut, tut—“ and if at any time he should, 
even for a moment ”—this is extremely unfortunate—“ the 
person thus equipped by a blameless life and a clear ”—I 
don’t see how we can make him invisible at this rate— 


“ standing steadfast against the assaults of the ”—oh, dear, W:, 
oh, dear! Well, we must persevere, boys, but all seems 
against us, it does really. Now, are you ready? [Rapidly, 
while the clowns with great swiftness fetch various strange 
utensils and pour their contents into the cauldron] “ The 
blood of a mole impregnated with the juice of the 
Kernel ”—we have some ready mixed, I believe—“ eight 
scorpions’ stings, three packets of salts of the moon, one 
autumn leaf”—all quite simple, you see—“ the little toe 
of an octogenarian ”—we used to have a very nice one, I 
remember; ah, thank you—“ an eye of a female , ferret Mr 
which has had only one litter ”—have we any left?—“ two OfJh 
rats’ tails and a green lizgrcT; add a pint of red wine and 
stir cunningly.” Thank you, boys, thank you, you have in¬ 
deed been expeditious. Now let us stir the mixture with n 
holy craftiness. . vyjf ^ Jd 
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[nekko and dekko fetch three enormous spoons: the 
astrologer and the clowns , each taking one , walk 
slowly round the cauldron , chanting as they stir. 
all three. “ Cats of Venus, 
y Dogs of Mars, 

Living in the blessed stars, 

Quell all force antagonistic, t 
Grant a consecration mystic, -> 

Birds of Saturn, 

Fish of-” 

nekko [to dekko]. Do not keep knocking your spoon into 
mine. It gets on my nerves. 

dekko. If you drank pure water as I do you would not 
suffer from nerves. 

astrologer. Now, boys, boys, you know how difficult our 
task is. Harmony is absolutely necessary if we are to have 
any success at all. 

all three. “ Birds of Saturn, 

Fish of-” 

§ 

• nekko. Who said I drank anything but pure water? * ‘ 

dekko. Bianca Maria told me she had seen you carousing 
unknown to us. 

• nekko. The little liar! Last night, for the first time in 
\ipiydife, I drank a cup of red wine to keep away love-fever. 
She is a jade and a hussy, and you are a fool whom she twists 
round herTat fingers. - 5 »' ‘ \ i - 

dekko. She is not. St Anthony himself is not more truth¬ 
ful, and as for twisting round fingers- 

astrologer. Boys, boys, we must work in harmony. 
dekko. How can we have harmony when he has insulted 
me? 

nekko. He has insulted me. I shall not speak to him 
again to-day. 

dekko. I shall not speak to him again for a whole week. 
nekko. Bish! 
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DEKKO. Boo! y . 

astrologer [ dissolving in tears] . Bish, boo, might mean 

anything, simply anything. All piques are come upon 

me; it is very much worse than Job. Boys, you must 

make it up at once; we cannot go da like this. Nekko,kiss 

Dekko. 


nekko. Shan’t! 

astrologer. Oh, what a pity! Dekko, kiss Nekko. 


dekko. Can’t! _ _ 

astrologer [ looking up aloft]. It is terrible, terrible. Amid 

the trials of a wicked world who shall find the consolations 


of sublime truth? 

NEKKO. It is the sublime truth that you are a snivell ing 
dq^ard and he is a liar. 

ASTROLOGER.'! shocki ! M 

DEKKO. J 

astrologer. He has insulted us both. It is too much 
for me. I can hardly breathe. [He totters. 

dekko. I cannot breathe either. The very air is thick 
with lies. Master, let us step out on to the balcony for a 


moment. 

astrologer. True, the pure air of heaven will doubtless 
compose us. [ Looking into the cauldron ] Alas, only the 
devi knows what the effect of this will be on the mixture. 

[dekko takes astrologer by the arm. 
astrologer [to nekko, as he is led out]. Traitor! 
dekko [to nekko], Judas! 

[‘They ascend a jew steps at the back on the right and 
disappear. 

nekko [alone, in a rage]. Traitor! Judas! And he 
asked for the consolations of sublime truth. After every 
type of devoted .lying—traitor! After years of brotherly 
knavishness—judas!"'' [Sits down and yells with rage, and 
kicks. T hen he goes up to the cauldron and peeps in, imitating 
the astrologer.] Only the devil knows what the effect of 
this will be upon the mixture. He! ha! he! I will 
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assist the devil. [ Hastily seizing all manner of packets and 
phials and emptying them into the cauldron] There, there, 
there, and there! There go your precious spices, your 
balms, your magical lotions. There go your cat’s eyes, 
your fly’s wings, your lizard’s entrails. Into the potion go 
ye all, and may the Duke be scorched and blistered for life! 

\The cauldron smokes merrily, nekko gives a wild , 
shrill laugh and runs rapidly round it, stirring the 
mixture with a spoon. 

“ Cats of Venus, 

Dogs of Mars, 

Living in the blessed stars, 

Quell all force antagonistic, 

Grant a-■” 

[The astrologer and dekko return. 
astrologer. Ah, he has repented, he is working for us. 
The spirit of humility has descended upon him. Good 
Nekko, pleasant Nekko! [Looking into cauldron and sniffing ] 
It seems to be a singularly perfect mixture—but truly never 
have I smelt such a wondrous odour. I trust the Duke’s 
nostrils are not over-sensitive. However, no time must be 
lost. Lift the cauldron. [Clowns lift cauldron and stamp 
out fire. The astrologer takes book and ascends the dais at 
the back. The clowns hold cauldron in front of him while he 
reads.] “In the name of Omgroma, Epyn, Seyok, and 
Epanygon, in the name of the congregation of Aerial and 
Infernal Spirits, by the virtue of all animals and of all sea¬ 
weeds, and by the virtue of ”—um—um—in short, by the 
virtue of simply anything—“ I confer upon this magic 
lotion the power and grace of causing complete invisibility 
to whatsoever animate or inanimate object who shall be 

well and truly covered by its potent waters-” [Looking 

up] Oh, we have to cover the Duke with it! He won’t 
like that at all; it may easily give him rheumatism. 

nekko [with impatience]. How can we possibly help that? 
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dekko. Don’t forget, master, that withiij^half an hour 

he wishes to b'e visible again. , , . , . 

astrologer. Oh, dear, yes! And I command that within 

half an hour any animate or inanimate object that has been 
well and truly covered by your potent waters shall be com¬ 
pletely visible once more. [Reading again from the hook ] 
it And I command that all this shall happen with tran¬ 
quillity and moderation, without roaring, without blindings, 

without puffings up, without — 

dekko [looking into cauldron]. The mixture is evaporating 

qi *NEK ko. Within ten minutes not a drop will be left. 

astrologer. Oh, my transcendental intelligence! In 
short, without anything at all unpleasant happening at any 
time’during the sacred experiment. And I end this in¬ 
cantation somewhat hurriedly in the name of Sogogen, 

Ferstigon, and Galliganon. . 

[The clowns bring the cauldron back to its stand. 
dekko [whispering]. Nekko, Nekko! 
nekko. What is it, Lump of Grief? 

dekko. I remember now that we tried this mixture on 

a baby in Naples. 

NEKKO. And what was the result? 
dekko. Failure, absolute failure. 

nekko. Well, anyway, it’s certainly not the same mixture 
now. 

dekko [amazed]. Why do you think that? 
astrologer [coming down from the dais and looking into 
cauldron]. Behold, the liquid has become as clear as crystal. 
The book does not mention that. My children, it may yet 
be that this will prove successful. [Running to the left] 
My lord Duke, we have brewed the mixture to perfection. 
[Enter duke.] I beg of you to stand in the centre of the 
room and let my boys cover you with the lotion.. 

duke. Do you mean they will have the audacity to pour 

it over my head ? 
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astrologer. No, I think not; I fancy paint-brushes will 
be the more discreet method. We have some exceptionally 
large ones, used, I remember, in the attempt to turn a 
donkey into a tiger for his Grace the Archbishop. We 

will try those. 

DUKE [ peering into the cauldron ]. You swear it will not be 
at all painful, and the effects will only remain for a brief 
half-hour ? 

astrologer. Absolutely painless—in fact, probably bene- 
ficial—and within half an hour your Grace’s strength and 

beauty will again delight the world. 

duke. So be it. I am prepared for the ordeal. [Slap¬ 
ping his breast] Arise, my courage, and fortify me in this 
dread hour! [Stands in the centre of the stage . 

[nekko and dekko by this time have brought two 
large brushes , which they dip into the cauldron , 
and await orders from the astrologer. 

astrologer [sitting down miserably on the left]. Begin, 
my children, in the name of holy Science. [They paint the 
duke with long , rapid strokes .] A thousand apologies, your 
Grace, but there will be no pain, no pain at all; put your 
whole confidence in me. Oh, pardon their presumption, 
Magnificence, pardon; they are clumsy, I fear, too clumsy! 
Ah, Dekko, mind the ducal eye! Nekko, Nekko, have 
mercy on the ducal fringe! My lord Duke, I trust your 
composure is unruffleJT^^bsolutely painless. Dekko, less 
vigour and more taste. Nekko, a little discretion, surely. 
I hope my lord finds this more or less a pleasurable experi¬ 
ence, perhaps stimulating, quite painless, of course; some 
people rather enjoy tickling. Dekko, a more gracious 
manner, please. Nekko, the Duke is not a garden-wall. 

Absolutely painless, put your whole- 

duke. Peace, fool! What with your babbling and these 
cursed, irritating brushes, I shall be in a rage in a moment. 

astrologer. Calm yourself, my lord Duke; the opera¬ 
tion is nearly over. Now [as nekko and dekko finish and 
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stand admiring their work ] it is over; your Magnificence is 

well and truly covered. And, if I may say so, an excellent 

piece of work. Your lordship is not even wet; it has dried 
as it was painted on. 

duke [terribly]. No doubt, but why am I not invisible? 
astrologer [hastily], A little patience, your Grace; 
holy Science simply cannot be hurried. [A bell sounds'. 

nekko. Some one has rung the bell. 
dekko. Some one has rung the bell. 
duke. Why am I not invisible ? 

astrologer [ beginning to weep]. My lord Duke, I cannot 

possibly tell you why you are not invisible. I can only hope 
it will happen eventually. 

duke [at the top of his voice]. Happen eventually ? 

[The bell rings. 

nekko. Some one has rung the bell again. 

dekko. Some one has rung the bell again. 

duke. Death and destruction! Is it at all possible I 

have been made a fool of ? [Bell.] Curse that bell! [To 
clowns] See who it is. 

nekko [to dekko]. See who it is. 

dekko [to nekko]. See who it is. 

nekko [running to door and opening shutter; a woman's 

face appears]. Who, who, who are you? The Astrologer 

only sees people from nine to ten in the morning and from 
two to three in the- 

woman’s voice. ^ Run away, fool, and tell your master the 
Lady Emilia is waiting. 

nekko [dropping shutter ]. The Lady Emilia is waiting. 

duke. The Lady Emilia! She has come, and I am not 

invisible. Straightway shall an almighty punishment fall 
on- 

dekko [gasping and pointing to the duke]. The hand! 

nekko [doing the same ]. The hand! 

astrologer. Now, what do they mean? 

duke. What new foolery is this? [Looks down and sees 
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his hand has vanished; only the long sleeves of the arm 
remain. He holds it out, amazed .] By the thunderbolts of 

Jove, it has begun! 
nekko. It has begun! 

w astrologer. Your Grace, I was never so completely 
T astonished in all my life. I have positively been successful. 
dekko. He has positively been successful. 

NEKKO. Ah! Ah! [Slaps his brow. Bell rings violently. 
astrologer. This is the proudest moment of my life. 
[The duke waves his arm helplessly .] Successful! The 
charm has begun to work. In ten minutes you should be 
completely invisible. [Belli] Beseech your Grace to hide 
yourself until the change is complete. Successful at last! 
duke [feeling himself all over]. In ten minutes change 

complete- 

astrologer [to clowns], The Duke is overcome by the 
situation; help me to put him into the concealment-box 
at once. [They assist the duke, now quite paralysed by 
astonishment, across the stagei] Pardon the liberties we take, 
your Grace, but yonder box has been specially constructed 
T for situations such as this, is comfortably padded, and full 
of excellent air-holes. [T o himself] Success at last. Why, 
I shall be all-powerful! ... I beg your Grace to allow a 
short space to elapse, and then you may come forth with 
perfect safety. . . . [Again he thinks aloud.] All-powerful 
and rich—nay, more. ... [To duke] As soon as the Count 
Francesco arrives we will retire. . . . More; why, I shall 
be a king, a king. . . . [As the duke is lowered into the box] 
Ah, I see the left leg has entirely vanished now. Blessed be 
holy Science [the box is closed; he draws himself up in 
pride], which has indeed exalted me beyond measure and 
created me King of the earth, King of the wonderful earth! 
Bless me, that’s just what the Duke said! [Belli] Let the 
Lady Emilia enter at once. 

^ [He descends the dais, and nekko runs to the door to 

open it. The lady emilia enters in a great rage. 
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emilia [ striking astrologer with her fan]. Old man, I 
have had to wait in yonder dirty street until my nerves and 
patience are exhausted. [ Striking him again] Is this the 
way to treat a lady patient? Is this an example of your 
professional manner? 

astrologer. Gracious lady, we were immersed in a scien¬ 
tific experiment of the highest importance. 

NEKKO.jctf the very highest importance. 

DEKKO #) 

emilia [hitting them; they fall down promptly as a matter 
of good taste]. That for your important experiments! Idle, 
good for nothing fools! Anyone might have seen me 
waiting there like a serving-wench. And as for you, old 
wretch [giving him a shake], take care I do not report your 
behaviour to the Duke, who will speedily pull down this 
devil’s nest about your ears. He has the vilest temper of any 
man I know. 

astrologer. Only an hour ago your harshness, gracious 
lady, would have moved me most surprisingly, but now, 
thanks to holy Science, I can listen calmly to your rebukes— 
quite calmly, oh, quite calmly, I assure you. 

emilia. Holy Science is not all-powerful. 

astrologer. That remains to be seen, gracious lady. 
He! he! Oh, decidedly it remains to be seen—undoubtedly, 

I should just think so! But all things must move to their 
appointed end. 

emilia [sitting down comfortably]. No doubt. You will 
observe that my hair is black. 

astrologer. My goodness, it is indeed so. Black as the 
amorous night when the moon rises not. Oh, my tran¬ 
scendental intelligence! What a beautiful phrase that was! 

I am developing rapidly. 

emilia. Do you think so? The Court poet’s phrases are 
longer, but they are certainly in better taste. 

- astrologer. Ah, gracious lady, you may be sorry one dayk 
ithat you said that! Positively sorry. 
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emilia. Oh, really? Anyway, I would not have it black 
any more. I would have it red. 
nekko. Red? 

dekko. Red? . 

EMILIA [turning on them]. Silence! [They cringe.] Do 

* you permit your servants to join in the conversation? 

astrologer. They are s aucy boys, my lady, but useful. •** 

Red? Now I come to think of it, the Count Francesco’s 

hair is red. He! he! Oh, witty, witty! Oh, decidedly 

well put! 

emilia [rising in wrath]. And what has the Count 

Francesco to do with the subject? 

astrologer. Oh, nothing at all! A mere observation, 

la< EMiLiA [sitting down]. One day your observations will 
bring you to the gallows. However, my hair is black and 
the Duke loves it so, but I would have it red. [Si^Ar.] A 
passing fancy. [Bell rings; she starts in affected surprise.] 

Oh, who can that be? 

astrologer. Does your ladyship wish us to inquire? 
emilia [ impatiently ]. Of course, of course! Don t keep 

him waiting. 

astrologer [ whispering to nekko]. Open the door. 
nekko whispering to dekko]. Open the door. 
dekko whispering to nekko]. Open the door. 

[nekko runs to the door and opens it. Francesco 

strides in. 

francesco \in profound astonishment\. Oh, is it possible I 

see the Lady Emilia ? # . 

emilia \with equally profound astonishment And is it pos- 

sible I see the Count Francesco? 

both [bowing to each other]. How delightfully unexpected! 
francesco [to astrologer]. Old man, retire and mix me 
a philtre which will turn blue eyes brown. Mix it slowly, 
and bring it back to me. 

~ emilia. Also put me up a bottle of the red-hair mixture 
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I insist on it being freshly made, but do not 


y 


- “iSihw.? so, my lady 1 go to prepare afresh 
that which must be prepared. I go to fit myself for my 
coming triumph. Oh. decidedly so! Holy Science cannot 
be hurried, but once she has exerted herself jou must be 
prepared for anything, simply anything. Oh, undoubtedly 

anythin| FRANCESCO ^ EMILIA / 00 £ at eac h other somewhat 

amazed. . r . 

EMILIA. Obviously entirely mad. Do not ta^e the famtest 

notice of him. V' ' Vv ' . 1 1 

astrologer. Dekko, I shall need you in the sacred pre¬ 
parations. Nekko, you must tidy up my garden; he! he! 

Now the garden of the greatest man on earth. 

[Exit with mincing gait , followed by dekko, who en¬ 
deavours to imitate him. nekko pretends to fol¬ 
low y but suddenly darts towards the cauldron , under 

'■ which he hides. 

emilia [throwing herself into francesco s arms]. My price¬ 
less treasure! 

francesco. My pearl! , r 

[Gives a laugh which strongly resembles the baa oj 

an elderly sheep. • 

emilia. That laugh, that wonderful laugh ! Oh, laugh 

to me always like that! L 

francesco. With pleasure. [Repeats laugh. 

EMILIA. When I hear you laugh like that.it is to me so 
perfect, so exquisite, that I feel I might possibly swoon. 
francesco. Then why don’t you? 

EMILIA. I will. . [Swoons. 

[nekko, a little overcome , wipes his eyes. 

francesco. Thank you; but do not swoon too long. 

Time is precious, you know.. j* 

emilia [coming to]. How right you always are. [ Stroking r 
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his hair ] And are you really going to change your eyes to 
brown for me ? 

Francesco. Yes, if he can do it and it is not unpleasant. 
And are you really going to change your hair to red for 
^ me? 

emilia. Certainly. It is sure to be painless, and will suit 
my style far better. 

[The lid of the box at the back begins slowly to open. 
nekko, hearing it , turns quickly round and is trans¬ 
fixed with terror . 

Francesco. Why, how well we love each other! 
emilia. We do indeed. 

[They kiss . The box is now wide open . 
Francesco [noting it]. I thought that box was shut when 
I came in. 

emilia. What does it matter? Can you think of boxes 
when 1 am present ? 

Francesco. Of course I can’t. [Laughs.] Do you still 
like the laugh? [The box begins to close; nekko shivers. 

emilia. Oh, but immensely! [She hears nekko shiver- 
ing.] I can hear something shaking. 

francesco. What does a shake matter when I am present? 

[The box-lid closes; both jump. 
Our nerves seem very much out of order, don’t they? 
emilia. I mistrust sudden noises. Oh, the box is shut! 
francesco. The wind has blown it to. That accounts 
for the noise. Let us converse easily and gracefully. * How 
is the dear Duke? lU v j. * ' 

emilia. Frightful creature ! He is the bane of my exist¬ 
ence. 

francesco. And of mine too. A great hulking bully— 
and what a bore! ~ 



emilia. A heaving mountain of flesh—and what a fool! 

francesco. A swaggering windbag—and what a- 

nekko [scrambling out]. No, no, I can’t stand it! Don’t 
say any more—oh, don’t say any more! It’s my fault. I 
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U1U11 L T * - - 

■|Spied upon! 


did it. I put all the drugs in the pot and made him 
invisible. I didn’t know it would happen. 

FRANCESCO 

nekko. No, indeed no. I only hid because I 
it would be amusing. But I resemble my mother and have 
a tender heart, and I cannot bear to see you slain by an 

unseen hand. ■ . 

emilia. Slain by an unseen hand? _ Francesco. 

FRANCESCO. Patience, my love. Caitiff, what do you mean 

by these ravings ? 

nekko. They are not ravings. The Duke is here. 

emilia. At the door? 
francesco. With the Astrologer ? 

nekko. No. [Creeping to them in terror] Here, here, 
here ! In this room, close to us, perhaps even now draw¬ 
ing his sword to slay us! [Flings his arms round the legs of 
the couple.] We shall all be killed now; but I have confessed 
I have repented—I shall go straight to heaven. It would 
never have happened if I h ad not l ost my t emper. Oh, let 
this be a warning to you ntVer to IoS&'your temper • 

francesco. Infernal nonsense. How can the Duke be here? 
nekko. He is invisible. I made him invisible. He came 

out of the box. 

emilia. He came out of the box? 

francesco. This is some lie to entrap us and then extort 




* 


money. 

nekko. Indeed it is not. ,, , . „ 

[A box on the left suddenly falls over. 

Look, he did that. 

emilia [to francesco!. Is it possible ■ 

francesco. Do you mink 
both [in sudden terror], Plelp, help! 
nekko. It is no use shouting; the Astrologer will not 
come. It is all my fault. I lost my temper. Oh, let this 
be a warning to you never to lose your temper! 
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francesco. Fool! If your words are true, we are likely 
to lose more than our tempers. [Drawing his sword with 
difficulty'] Whosoever dares to approach me [breaking free 
and lunging in all directions ] shall feel this sword, shall feel 

this sword, shall feel this sword ! _ 

emilia Q -producing a dagger and waving it around J. At the 

least touch I shall stab you, I shall stab you, I shall stab you ! 

nekko [jumping up and seizing a stout pole]. I also will 
die fighting. [Whirling the pole round rapidly] Are you 

here, are you there, are you here, are you there? . 

[They run round each other , stabbing the air wildly. 

emilia. tie is in the corner for certain. 

[They run to the left corner; complications ensue. 

FRANCESCO. Oh, my pearl, did I hit you? 

NEKKO. Ow, the lady has jabbed me in the arm! - 

emilia. My priceless treasure, was that your leg? 
FRANCESCO [to nekko]. Curse you, can you not keep your 

stick quiet? 

emilia. I felt some one sweep past me. [bhe runs to the 
extreme right , followed by the others .] No, again nothing. 

[Falls abruptly back , knocking francesco into the 
arms of nekko, who staggers with both to the 

centre of the stage. 

francesco. We have evidently frightened him. Let us 

stand here in the centre and remain on guard. . 

[The three stand closely touching in a triangle , with 

weapons outstretched. 

nekko. Better not stand still. Let us keep up a circular 
motion to confound him. 

[They trot slowly round and round like some species 
of automaton. * 

emilia [suddenly*^stopping]. I am becoming extremely 
fatigued. Suppose it were a lie of this half-crazed knave 

after all? , ,. 

nekko. Do not be foolish. I tell you I made him 

invisible. 
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emilia. A preposterous assertion. How could a fool like 

you make the Duke invisible? 

FRANCESCO. You think the Astrologer made his Grace 

invisible ? . 

nekko. No, it was I. I lost my temper and—- . y 

EMILIA. I have not patience to listen further. [Drawing , 

herself up to her full height ] My lord Duke, if this be not the 

lie of a crazy fool and you are indeed in the room, speak 

now, that we may believe. 

francesco [with his sword ready , to nekko]. Mark what { 

corner of the room the voice comes from. > W* 

[Silence. They zvait—then look at each other. 

emilia. Obviously you needed a woman’s wit tojgrg]je 
this mystery. [To francesco] Try you, but I do not think 
there will be an answer. We have been hugely fooled. 

francesco. My lord Duke, if you are in this room and 
have watched and heard us, speak now, that we may believe. 

[Silence. The lovers look at each other and smile. 
EMILIA [holding out her arms]. My priceless treasure! 
francesco [flinging himself into them]. My pearl! 
emilia. It was the wind that shut the lid of the box. ^ 

NEKKO. It was not, it was not. [. Falling on his knees] 
Magnificence, if it was really you who, coming out of the 
box, opened the lid and shut it—open it again, get into the 
box, and shut the lid before our very eyes, not only as a 
sign that you have seen and heard all, but that you intend 

a terrible punishment shall befall us in consequence. 

[The box-lid slowly opens. 


[clinging to each other]. The saints preserve us! 


EMILIA 
FRANCESCO . 

[The box-lid slowly closes. 
NEKKO. Now, quick, sit on the box. [He flies to the box , 
dragging the others zvith him , and sits on it.] My lady, come, 
sit on the box; my lord, for your life, come, sit on the 
box. [They do so promptly .] He! ha! he! We have him 

caged! 
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FRANCESCO.^ We have cage( i! '[All laugh hugely. 

EMILIA. J 

Francesco. O matchless clown! 

emilia. O fool incomparable! 

nekko. Truly, this is the second flash of genius I have 
had to-day. [A loud knocking begins inside the box . 

FRANCESCO. Ah, my lord Duke, beseech you, do not give 
way to the sin of impatience. We have you safely caged. 
It is time to make terms. [ Insistent knocking. 

emilia. He is becoming furious. 

nekko. Oh, one should never do that! All this happened 
because I lost my temper. [Putting his lips close to the box ] 
Let this be a warning to you never to lose your temper. 

Francesco. A song, a song to pass the time until he 


listens to reason. ... 

nekko. A catch, a merry catch that all may join in. 

Perchance your nobilities know “ A bird with a claw on a 

door.” I will sing it first to refresh your memory. 

[He begins, singing to the tune of “ My dame hath a 

lame tame crane". 


Csm r/u. 


“ A bird with a claw on a door, 

The claw in a flaw in the door, 

When the claw' on the door enters more in the flaw 
Sure the bird will fall flat on the floor.” 


[When he begins a second time the others join in the 
catch heartily, but are soon interrupted by the 

Duke’s voice. 

duke. Stop, stop! [They stop.] Cease this outrageous 
cawing. It is like a thousand infernal rooks round the b elfrie s 

of hell. 

all three [putting their fingers to their ears J. What lan¬ 
guage ! # 

duke. When am I going to get out of this box. 

francesco. As soon as you are willing to make reasonable 
terms with us. 
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duke. Reasonable terms ? 
nekko. The catch again. 


Never. 


[They sing vigorously . 


duke [in the middle 
will not stand this vu 


. Stop, I tell you ! [They stop .] I 
gar uproar. Have you no taste, no 
decency? Do you fully realize who is in the box you’re 

sitting on? 

all. We do. . 

DUKE. Is it possible you are aware that a royal duke is 

encaged in this box like a common criminal? 

all. We are. 

duke. When do you intend to let me out ? 

emilia. As soon as you have granted a free pardon and 

a bag of gold and a safe conduct to- 

duke. Free pardon and a bag of gold? \ou shall have 

no such thing. 


FRANCESCO. Very well, we have you safely caged. The 
catch once more. 

duke [as they begin ]. Fools, I have you safely caged. 

FRANCESCO. How SO ? 

DUKE. Unless I grant a free pardon you dare not get off 
the box. Ha! ha! I shall sit in the box and you will 
sit on top of the box until the Astrologer summons my 
courtiers. 

emilia. And they will find an invisible duke. 

duke. Not so. The charm only holds good for half an hour. 

nekko [slapping his brow\ True. Most awkward ! 

[The three look at each other in terror . 

duke. Ha ! ha ! The catch once more. Why do you not 
sing the catch ? 

FRANCESCO [to nekko]. Quick, exercise your brains. We 
are in a worse hole than ever. 

emilia [to nekko]. Now for one of your flashes of genius. 

NEKKO. But my brain is a blank, a great, grey, damp blank. 

Francesco [punching hint]. Think . 

emilia [punching hint]. Think . 

nekko. I can't think, I won't think, I shan't think—oh, a 
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flash of genius is coming ... it will come quicker if you 
nat my back . . . [francesco and emilia fat vigorously .] I 
thank you—now— [to francesco] plunge your sword throug i 

the box. 

duke* No! No! No. . . 

°» L ». Oh, don’, yon think that would be carrying 

matters a little too far? 

francesco. And, besides, the mess r TJ tor oar 

DUKE. Help! Help! A royal duke is being murdered. 

^MiLiA^rm perfectly certain we shall not come well out 

I'm so afraid I shall bungle the whole pro- 

“STls the only solution to the problem. Do not 
hesitate^moment ^ A!T „onocER and dekko, 

L so marvellously arrayed that the three on the box 
are silent at once m petrified astonishment. The 
astrologer is in tFTmst extraordinary royal 
rohes, hastily fashioned from any brightly coloured 

rags which happened to be handy, and has a 
huge paper crown on his head, dekko, holding 
with infinite dignity the astrologer s voluminous 
mantle, has achieved if anything a more bizarre 
effect than his master, having fewer rags, but more 
inventive genius. He wears a small paper crown, 
and in his spare hand carries some more crowns 

and various bags and packages. p . 

astrologer [ advancing with infinite dignity]. Peace 
plenitude, prosperity, and power be with you, my subjects 
™ first subiects my very excellent subjects, on whom I 

wfll bestow anything, sim ply any tiling inc ^ udl ^ Se 7 r ^ 
golden crowns which I have brought with me, blessed b 

the mysteries of holy Science for ever more. 
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[At this outburst the three look at each other in dumb 
amazement, dekko leaves the astrologer, and , 
putting dozen his parcels , busies himself lighting 
the fire under the cauldron and fetching some 
enormous wooden spoons similar to those already y 
used. 

astrologer. Now, why, oh, why, do you sit dumbly on 
a foolish box when you should be working for power and 
glory unheard of, unlimited, unimaginable, unprecedented 
—oh, decidedly all these things, and several other things 
besides ? 

francesco. Dumb or otherwise, we must sit on this 


foolish box because the Duke is inside. 

astrologer. But what is a box, what is a duke, what is 
anything compared to splendour so great that even I reel 
at it—my goodness, yes!—and have been reeling at it for 
some time? Behold, thanks to me everything has altered, 
the troubles and miseries of the puny world sink into 
insignificance. I, King of the wonderful earth, declare it, 
and, in fact, I grant a free pardon to every one, oh, decidedly 

every one. 

emilia. Free pardon is precisely what we are waiting for, 
but why have you the power to grant it? 

astrologer. Because I have solved the greatest problem 
of the universe. I can positively make people invisible. 
Isn’t it glorious? Suddenly to become decidedly invisible. 
Why, there isn’t a single person who at various awkward 
moments has not feverishly longed to sink through the floor, 
which is the same thing as becoming invisible. My good¬ 
ness, I should think so! It is a fact that to the statesman, 
to the warrior, to the single, to the married—pardon a 
little natural emotion [he weeps ]—but it is perfectly true 
that to all classes of all men and women carefully regulated 
invisibility—that is, stuff you can buy in a bottle, you 
know—would be as welcome as health during a severe cold 
or something terrible; and the best of it all is that he who 
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could provide this boon—that is, put it up in bottles— 
would, or rather I should say will, become King of the earth 
King of the earth. King of the wonderful, wonderful earth. 

[As he says this he hteaks out into an extraoydinary 

dance. . c 

dekko [ joining in the dance]. King of the earth, King 0 

the earth. King of the wonderful, wonderful earth! 

astrologer [holding out his arms to them , rather in the 
manner of a local preacher]. Oh, take a spoon and a crown 

and work for power and glory! 

DEKKO. Oh, take a spoon and a crown and work for power 

and glory! . . T T , 

nekko. But it is preposterous, it is a he. It was I who 

made him invisible by putting all the . 

astrologer. False, false! Please do not let him speak. 

He wishes to snatch the kingdoms from me in foulest 
jealousy. 

dekko. Scoundrel, traitor! 

astrologer [to emilia]. Forget your sorrows and diffi¬ 
culties; they will vanish as an ugly dream. Oh, take a 
spoon and a crown and work for power and glory! 

emilia. I cannot resist the call. , 

[i Comes down and is crowned and handed a spoon by 

DEKKO* 

astrologer [to francesco]. Behold, we have collected 
the ingredients for a second brewing. We will bottle it at 
once and sell the bottles at the price of half a kingdom each 
Oh take a spoon and a crown and work for power and glory. 

FRANCESCO. Half a kingdom a bottle? I cannot possibly 
resist the call. [Scrambles down and is crowned and given spoon. 

NEKKO. The saints deliver me! Here I am left alone in 
a madhouse protecting the lunatics from sudden deat . 
[The box-lid begins to heave; nekko clings on in teiror.\ 
Can you not observe my heroism? Help! Help. You 

are bewitched by a lying dotard who could not succeed 

in anything. [Box heaves.] Help! Help! Only I sit 
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between you and destruction. And why should I ? I won t! 
[Jumping off box ] On your own heads be it. Here comes 

the Duke ! 

duke [hopping out of box]. Where is a spoon and a crown? 

[Grabs one from dekko. 

nekko. Magnificence, do not you be deceived. I did 
it unknowingly. I lost my temper and threw all his drugs 
in the pot and they suddenly made you invisible. . The 
stuff they have put in now could not make a fly invisible. 

The secret is lost. You will stir in vain. 

astrologer [furious ]. Seize that dreadful boy! [fran- 
cesco and dekko do so.] Gag him, bind him; he is a 
traitor, mad with jealousy. 

nekko [struggling]. Let me go [breaks loose], that I may 
escape from this congregation of fools. He! ha! he! 
Stir the mixture, then, until you sink to the ground with 
weariness, sell the bottles at half a kingdom each and may 
the results hang you all, for never will I set eyes on any of 
you again! [Exit. 

astrologer. Thanks be to the saints that we are rid of 
a terrible knave! Do not waste another moment, good 
Dekko, pour the ingredients into the cauldron [dekko does 
so rapidly], that we may stir in harmony the mixture which 
will make us rulers of the wonderful, wonderful earth. My 
children, we begin in the name of holy Science. 

[All dip their spoons in the cauldron and begin to walk 
slowly round, chanting: 

“ Cats of Venus, 

Dogs of Mars, 

Living in the blessed stars, 

Quell all force antagonistic, 

Grant a consecration mystic. 

Birds of Saturn, 

Fish of-” 
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The Master 
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on December 14, 1919, with the following cast: 


The Master . . . 
The Old Boy . . . 
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Mr Harold Rubinstein is a playwright of. con¬ 
siderable versatility, and has gained a reputation as 
an authority on the history of drama. His plays 
include farcical sketches, fantasies, serious, dramas 
like “ Peter and Paul,” a modern morality play 
called “ Insomnia,” and “ Stephen into Dickens.” 
“ The House” has been produced at the Little 
Theatre, in New Orleans; “ Consequences ” has 
been done in New York, and also by Miss Horniman, 

of Manchester Repertory fame. 

Mr Rubinstein collaborated with Mr Halcott 
Glover in writing a Biblical drama, Exodus, with 
Mr Clifford Bax in a chronicle play, “ Shakespeare,” 
and with Mr A. J. Talbot in a chronicle comedy, 
“ Churchill.” It is difficult to place him in a cate¬ 
gory, but one surmises that he prefers fantasy and 
may eventually (for he is still young) give us his best 
work in that vein. u Old Boyhood ” is a comedy 
j ! based upon an idea rather than upon situation and 

! | character. 

Mr Rubinstein has edited a volume of Great 
English Plays , and has written several books on 
drama, including a volume in Messrs Ernest Benn s 
sixpenny series which is a little masterpiece. 


OLD BOYHOOD 1 


V 

A house-master's study at an English public school A 
\spacious window , looking on to a pleasant country garden , 
on the ( spectator's) left. Behind a fire-place , between a 
baize-covered door {nearest the window ), leading into 
Htoy 9 territory , curtained opening to some further 

sanctum; 0?z right copious book-shelves , abutting 

{nearest the spectator) a second door , boundary to the 
private portions of the house. TA* mm is redolent of the 
comfortable culture of a Varsity man: low-tone coloured 
carpeting and wallpaper; undistinguished photographs 
of house teams , old boys , ***.; smoking paraphernalia to 
profusion ; a table , untidy with papers , zVz centre.. 

It is afternoon (i not yet dark ) on a winter's day. A roaring 
fire in the grate. 

The master, middle-aged , zV following the old boy—^ young 
man of some twenty-five years—through the 6 private 

door. 


master. You remember this room, I expect? 
old boy [*;trz/^/y]. Remember it! Every inch of it! 
. . . Let me take it all in! [He stands looking about him , 

breathless .] The books- [He examines them.] I can 

remember the titles even. . . . [Turning again] And the 

photographs- [He studies them.] And the old clock! 

master [shaking his head ]. dhe old clock has not stood 

still! 

1 Applications regarding amateur performances of this play should 
be addressed to Messrs Samuel French, Ltd., 26 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C.2, or 25 West 45th Street, New York. 
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old boy [too excited, to listen to bivi\. And the view from 
the window! [He takes it in.] The apple-trees—they’ve 
been there all the time ! . . . What a fatuous remark to 
make, but, by Jove, it takes one’s breath awayT~ ^"7 

master [joining him at the window]. We’ve put a netting Y 

round the tennis-court. 

old boy. So I see. What a pity! . . . [He wanders 
away again.] How this room used to impress one—the 
cosiness. . . . That’s what one misses so at school—it’s 
all so bare and colourless. ... I suppose it would be 
impracticable to provide reasonably civilised quarters for 
growing boys : they’re so destructive. And perhaps it’s 
good for them to rough it a bit . . . but, by Jove, it used 
to be pleasant to walk into a decently furnished room, and 
stand on a carpet, and see an easy-chair, and that curtain 
[He starts. ] Whatever is behind that curtain? It was 

always a mystery. . . . 

master [drawing it aside]. Hats and coats. 
old boy [gazing into it]. It’s only a cupboard! Well, I 
never! I feel as though I’d discovered the North Pole! 

[Off again.] And do you still keep the instrument of f 

torture-■ [He is looking in a corner. 

master. You won’t find it in the corner these days. . . . 

I had an unfortunate experience. 1 

old sso'Y~[jgrinning\. Oh, I heard about it! 

/^master. It has been relegated to a retreat behind The 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. . . . And that 
reminds me, I must be getting it out. [He proceeds to do 
so. ] There is to be some slaughter on the premises—as soon 

as afternoon school’s out. ... 

old boy [awed]. May I handle it? [He takes tf.J It 

hasn’t changed- 

master [laughing]. You’re wrong for once, I’m afraid. I 
must have had at least six since you left! 

old boy [naively]. Do they go? 'll 

master. Even canes succumb to the inevitable law of decay! 
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old boy [examining it]. It looks the same. [He swings 
tY] It has the same swing. ... It seems only yester¬ 
day, , , , [He is lost in refections. 

master. Which of the many occasions are you recalling? 
old boy [coming back to earth]. Yes, weren’t there a 
T number? What a wretched, dirty little beggar. I was— 
what a $lovenly, gluttonly, blackguardly, incorrigible little 
beggar! blow it all comes back to me ! What trouble I 
gave you! . . . What you must have thought of me! 
master. My dear fellow! 

OLD BOY. And the other masters—Mr Stoughton, and 
Coffee-pot, and the Pendletons, and—and old Mentor. 
master. Dear old Mentor ! You heard of his retirement, 


I suppose? 

old boy. What, he’s given up Clifto ndale ? 

MASTER. He’s given up all his college work! He had an 
operation and that pulled him down somewhat. He.still 
lives in the town—indeed, you’ll find him most times 
wandering about the college grounds and of course he 
still interests himself in various college activities. . . . He 


Y often drops in here for a chat. 

old boy [touched]. He was a good sort. He was a 
philosopher, wasn’t he? ... I remember how he used 
to break out in the middle of Greek or Latin trans. and tell 

us about Maeterlinck’s Life of the Bee and old age- 

, ill master. Ah, he was very strong on old age ! . . . I ve 
Uv ’ Y ' been in his form, you know—before you were born it must 


have been. ... 

old boy. I say, were you? . . . Good Lord, he must 
be old! . . . And how human he was—how he under¬ 
stood one! How he could turn you inside out! . . . I 
shall never forget a day—my last in his form I must have 
been thirteen . . . fourteen ... he was calling us up, one 
by one, to say good-bye, and comment on the term s 
^ activities—and when it came to my turn , he looked me 
straight in the face and said—so slowly! so impressively! 

•V Q1 
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“As long as you live, Tempest, you will always regret 
having wasted this term ! ” . . . It fairly spoilt my 
holidays for me. 

master [curiously]. And did it come true? 

OLD BOY. I’d forgotten all about it, until . . . well, 
there came a time (not so very long ago) when I began to 
feel a sort of urge to express myself—something came to 
birth in me—I don’t know whether you understand what 
I mean ... and that led me to make a rather staggering 
discovery. I can't express myself. I can’t write. I have 
no prose style. 
master. Ah! 

old boy. Only one thing could hjve given me a prose 
st yl e — a grounding of Latin prose. Only one man could 
have given me a grounding of Latin prose . . . and I 
wasted my only term in his form. ... I never got the 
chance again. I became one of the crowd. ... I shall 
regret it all my life. pause. 

master. Which of us, after all, has not something in his 
life—especially his early life—to regret ? When I think of 
my schooldays- 

OLD BOY. But what a life, isn’t it? The excitement of 
it! The fights, the feuds—everything so serious. . . . 
There is something irresistibly fascinating about even one’s 
most painful memories of the period. That old cane—or 

its prototype, if you like- 

master [smiling]. You can’t get away from it, apparently ! 
old boy. It’s true. It seems to symbolise everything. 

It used to hurt one, of course- 

master. I’m flattered to hear that! 

old boy. Oh, I don’t mean so much the actual operation, 
but the preliminaries. . . . The whole scene comes back 
to me. How timidly I’d knock at the door. “ Come in.” 
An awful pause. I’d break the silence. “ You want to 
see me, sir?” “I think you know what for, Tempest?” 
Another pause. “ You remember what I told you last 
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time, Tempest? . . . Do you, Tempest?” “Yes, sir.” 

. . . “Are you never going to get any better, Tempest? ’ 

. . . “ I don’t know, sir,” I’d say. . . . 

master [i chuckling ]. They all do! They all do! 
old boy. Then you’d purse your lips. “ Well, you knew 
what you had to expect. You had fair warning.” You’d 
produce the cane. “ I’ll give you four strokes—next time 
it’ll be six. . . . Bend over that chair.” This chair ! 
[grasping a chair on the side of the ivindozv nearest the 
audie?ice]. This very chair! Am I not right, sir? [The 
master nods.] I’d bend over. [He does so.] Another pause 

—a frightfully long pause, it would seem. And then- 

master. You’d better leave it at that, I think! 
old boy. Well, the worst would have been over by that 
time. . . . And afterwards—when it was all over! Out¬ 
side, an excited, enthusiastic mob about one! . . . the 
hero of the hour. . . . And with a bit of luck there’d be 
marks to show—in the baths next morning—no mean dis¬ 
tinction, I can tell you! [The gaiety dies out of his face , 
and he sits down sighing.] Eheu fugaces! 
master. You remember that much Latin! 
old boy [solemnly]. It was the happiest time of my life. 
And it will never return. [The master takes out his watch.] 
I am hoyifl g you ? 

master. Not at all. Only I shall have to clear you out 
for a bit, I’m afraid. My victim is due in a few minutes. 
old boy. What’s he been doing? 
master. Your old complaint! 
old boy. Reports? 

master. Ay, the fifth this term. He’s a mischievous 
little monkey, generally—gives me a lot of trouble in the 
house. 

old boy. How many are you going to give him ? 
master. Look here, you want to know too much. . . . 
You might wait in the dining-room. You remember the 
way? [He goes to open the private door for him . 
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old boy [ impulsively ]. Let me hide behind the curtain! 
MASTER. What! 

old boy. Let me see it all! Oh, sir, you might . lr you 
knew what it would mean to me! I’d give anything. 
master. It would be hardly fair. ... 

OLD BOY. He wouldn’t know anything—he wouldn t see 
me . . . and if he did . . . it would be such an adventure! 

like seeing one’s past reconstructed. I implore you, sir. 
master. It would be extremely irregular—— _ 
old boy [desperately]. Positively I shall blub, sir if you 

refuse me. 

master [hesitating]. I-I don’t know what to say 
Tempest. . . . [There is a knock at the door.] I 1 don t 

OLD BOY. But you’ll let me, sir ? Oh, sir, thank you— 

thank you! I shall never forget it! ...... . 

[He hurries to his hiding-place. 

master [with a shrug ]. Come in. ,. 

[There enters from, the ‘ public door a small, white, 

curly-headed boy—in a dirty collar, a dirty Eton 

suit , inky-fingered, inky-faced—aged about twelve 

or thirteen . 

boy [with affected innocence]. You want to see me, sir? 
master [gravely], I think you know what for, Mumford ? 
[The boy hangs his head.] I have had another report fto m 
Mr Watlington. [The boy shifts uncomfortably.] \on re¬ 
member what I told you last time, Mumford? [No 

answer.] Do you, Mumford? 
boy [in a whisper]. Yes, sir. 

master [with a sigh]. Are you never going to get any 

better, Mumford? 

boy. I don’t know, sir. 

master. Well, you know what to expect. You had 
fair warning. ... I will give you four strokes Next 
time it will be six. [He fetches his cane.] You d better 

bend over. 
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[The boy approaches the chair quant familiar iter, and 
bends over. The old boy’s head has appeared 
jrom behind the curtain, The master clears his 
throat and raises his cane. The old boy, with a cry, 
bursts from his hiding-place, and confronts the boy . 1 
f , old boy [ vehemently ]. Lucky dog! Lucky, lucky dog! 
Oh, how I envy you! Oh, if I could only change places 
with you ! [The master, after a first shock, turns on him, 
outraged. The boy, rising, bewildered, also turns to him.] 
Yes, you, I mean—what’s your name? Mumford. You 
damned, dirty, disreputable little rotter! [To the master] 
I’m sorry, sir, I had to speak! [To the boy again] Fool! 
Fool! You don’t know how lucky you are! Take my 
■ word for it. . . . I’ve been through it all. I’m an old 
boy. I was here seven years—I got my cap for football. 
I’ve been in your position hundreds of times. I’ve bent 
down to that chair, praying for the earth to open up and 
swallow me. . . . Happy days! Happy days! You know 
the legend of Faust? (You don’t, but it doesn t matter.) 
He sold his soul to the devil to have his youth restored to 
him. I’d do the same if I got the chance any day—any 
day, do you hear me? . . . To come back here to mix 
with you all—to sit at a desk again and answer questions— 
to burst out of school and change into flannels—to eat 
dirty sweets, read rotten fiction—to get into rows—to be 
caned—oh, to be caned—I’d be caned every day of the 
term—willingly! . . . Look here! I’ll bend over again 
this minute and you shall lav i nto me as hard as you like— 
i as long as you like—for all you’re worth! . . . Only let 
i me recapture the faintest echo of the sensation . . . but I 

' wouldn’t! It’s hopeless! It’s past! It’s irrevocable! .. . 

Lucky, lucky dog! Incredibly lucky dog! 

1 It is suggested that the mere preparation for an act of corporal 
punishment, on the stage, might appear offensive (as it certainly must 
in real life). In this case the Old Boy's intrusion could be made while 
^ the victim is in course of creeping to the fatal chair. 
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[He sinks into a chair , Q^comf. "The boy stares with 
dull eyes. The master *Tds remained very still 

throughout. Now he rouses himself. 

master [ quietly]. You can go, Mumford. . 
boy [hardly believing his ears]. Oh, thank you, sir. 

[He goes out quickly. There is a pause. 


OLD BOY [raising his head]. I’m sorry, sir. I couldn t help 
it . . . I realise what I’ve done. I’ve behaved abominably. 


forgive 


helming, VJL 


I OU Will ncvci iuigivo xxxv.. _ T r • 

master [gravely , with great self-control], I forgive # you 
freely. You are—only—young. A * [>* 1 v* 

' - « t 1 / V*__o 1 
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old boy [as though stung], lounge . ^ •>) 

master. Yes, young—very young. . - _ 

OLD BOY [staring]. You don’t mean that seriously? [The 

master nods.] I’m afraid I can’t accept forgiveness o^thosji 
terms, sir. I would rather you just undemood. . . . 
Young! [Hands between knees] Ha, ha, ha. The irony of 
the suggestion! ... My outburst was in execrable taste 
know, but, at least, it was sincere. And the whole point of 

it—as I should have thought I made sufficiently clear- 

master. You made it quite sufficiently clear, if I may say 

so, Tempest. 

old boy. Well, then? ... And you don t see the force 
of it? You, of all people? A schoolmaster—a man 
obliged to spend his whole career among the heart-breaking 
associations. ... It would drive me mad to live here! 

To be reminded day in, day out, of th^t happy, happy 

t i me - ' r ’*-• 

master [impatiently]. Yes, you said all that before, I 
believe Good heavens! Schoolmasters are supposed to 
be prosy and pedantic enough, but I’ll be hanged if you’ll 
catch one of us alluding twice in five minutes to the happy, 

happy time ”- . , 

old boy [obstinately]. It may be prosy and pedantic, but 

it’s true. . ... 
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master. Ha, ha, ha! 

old boy. You laugh? You perhaps were not happy at 
school ? 

master. I was extremely happy. 

n OLD BOY. And yet?—You can’t mean?- Oh, of course, 

I quite realise that you’ve nothing to complain about in 
your present circumstances. I suppose 1 shall be reasonably 
contented when I’ve reached your age. . . . But, even so, 
you can’t mean to claim that you’re as happy now as you 

were then? 

master. Aren’t you} 

old boy [vehemently]. No, I’m not—so help me God, 
I’m not! If you only knew. ... ,, . ., , 

master. I wonder if I know. ... ‘ > • s 

old boy. I sometimes wonder whether anyone in this 
world could so much as imagine. . . . And yet I can’t 
believe I’m an abnormal case. Surely other people have 
feelings, ambitions, ideals. . . . But perhaps I’m weaker 
than others. ... I only know I’m on the rack! ... If it 
isn’t hell, it’s purgatory. But it’s hell! It’s hell. Nothing 
* could possibly be ghastlier. ... ^ J 

master. You don’t mind if I smoke? [He lakes a cigarette . 
old boy. One leaves school so fresh, so naif, so confident. 
All innocently, eagerly, one emerges into tKe’Great World— 
one has so looked forward to it—it is such a jolly place, one 
thinks. Or, rather, one never waits to think : one is in 
the middle of it before . . . one’s eyes are opened. And 
when one does open them—the hideous disillusionment! 
... I used to think such a lot of myself. It seemed that 
nothing could be beyond my powers . . . and now I 
realise that I’m nobody—not wanted—wastepaper—utterly 
insignificant and superfluous. I can see no purpose in my 
existence—I’ve lost all hope—all faith—all incentive . . . 
and that’s what the world has done for me! Vile, beastly, 
ugly world! I hate it! I hate myself! I hate everybody 
and everything! 
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old T boy. R I suppose you wondered at my inflicting myself 

upon you in this abrupt fashion . . after all these years - 

hlal my last resort" I had hoped to bury myself away- 

—other memories—more recent memories—memories that 

pursue one like Furies. . . . Rhetoric! Rhetoric! And 
I’m trying to convey simple facts. 

master. Quite, quite. . , „ 

OLD BOY. I was simply desperate. • • • 1 travelling 

—visiting places I’d always wanted to explore . . . and 

it made matters worse! Infinitely worse. The more 


lL maue uwutia -- / , , . r 

elorious the ‘ find ’ the more agonising was the thought of 
how utterly, absolutely impossible it was to continue to 
live . . . apart from a—a certain person. . . . 

MASTER. Ah! . . . T _ , 

OLD BOY. Yes—I’ve let it out, haven t I? I knew I 
would. ... [He pauses, pained beyond expression. 


master.’ And then you—you thought of the old school? 
old boy. On a sudden inspiration—or so it seemed. 
It was like discovering a beautiful garden to one s house, 
a garden where one could b^sk in the sun, sweet Nature all 
round—and forget the world—v * v-> 

__ a « ^ 4 
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master [gently]. And the flesh? 

OLD BOY. The spirit, sir. 

/ - — - 
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master [gravely]. I beg your pardon, 
c old boy. But it hasn’t worked! 
master. Hasn’t? . . . Oh, the garden. • . • 

OLD BOY. It’s only widened the wound. . . . When I 
look at those jolly, care-free boys, and think of the time 

when I was one of them— 


[He buries his face in his hands . 
[master makes a slight gesture of impatience . 
old boy [bringing it all out]. I never thought it was 
possible one could be so lacerated. ... I used to picture 
a grown-up life such a smo’otKTstraight-forward affair [\ with 
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a half laugh], . . . When I think of it all! You don’t 
mind my talking like this, sir? . . . It’s such a relief to— 
empty one’s heart, as it were. I’ve written copious poetry 
on the subject. . . . You can’t imagine. . . . She’s so 
^ beautiful. . . . [He quite breaks down.] It was all like a 
dream. ... I shall never see her again. Not that she 
will notice my disappearance. ... I have never been 
anything to her. . . . Only I don’t know what’s to 
become of me. I can’t bear it—it’s killing me. . . . More 
than once I’ve seriously thought of killing myself. I can’t 
eat or sleep—I can take no interest in anything—it’s as 
though a curse were on me. Nobody can ever know what 
I have suffered—am suffering. . . . 

[He breaks down again. 

[There is a pause. The master has been growing 
gradually more restless. Now suddenly he bursts 
into a harsh laugh. The old boy looks tip in 
astonishment. 

master [struggling with himself ]. It’s too much! It’s 
too much! It’s more than flesh and blood can stand! 
* “ Nobody can know what you have suffered—are suffering.” 

. . . Good heavens! Thousands of people know it— 
millions of people. ... I, for one, know it. [The old 
boy sits up amazed .] . . . And I have a small comment to 
make. 

old boy. What is that? 

master [vehemently]. Lucky dog! Incredibly lucky dog! 
old boy [starting to his feet]. What do you mean, sir? 
master [more calmly]. You don’t follow me? [The 
\ old boy shakes his head.] No more did our young friend 
j Mumford follow you when you made the same comment 
! under somewhat similar circumstances. 

old boy. I fail to see any connection. . . . 
master. There is none. You have no cause whatever to 
4 envy Mumford. I have every cause to envy you. 
old boy [speechless]. You—you? But- 
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master. You can't see that! . . . And yet I suppose I 
was no wiser when I was your age. . . ' And perhaps its 
little use trying to make you wiser. . . . A 11 the same—yes, 
only listen- you ,hdl be made to see! Good heavens 
You referred to Faust a moment ago—quoted him as 
evidence in support of your fantastic claim for sympathy 
Faust, forsooth! What period of his life, pray, did he 
consider it worth the sacrifice of his salvation to recall? 
Boyhood—his schooldays? Pah, an animal state. _ What 
happiness could there be where understanding is not? 

. . . Boyhood never bothered him! He was to be re¬ 
stored to Youth—young manhood—healthy virile full- 
blooded, fully developed—the period you are now going 
through—the period that I have now long passed through 
and that I would give all you have offered—all Faust offered 

—to go through again. ... . 

old boy [amazed]. But I tell you I am suffering un-^ 

speakahly! ^ ^ 

master. So was that boy suffering and you cjjyfiied his 

suffering. I covet your suffering immeasurably more. 

Haven’t I been through it all—wiitten ballads to my 

mistress’s eyebrows—built castles in ihe air and seen them 

crumble as bubbles burst—meditated on suicide—despaired 

_and hoped—and despaired again—and hoped again? . . . 

Oh, that hoping—and suffering—that sweet suffering . . . 
the romance of it! 




old boy [rising]. Romance, indeed! 
master. Ay, indeed—and as verily the happiest time of 

my life! 

old boy [passing his hand over his heady You you are 
not joking-? 


I JUJVJUlg-* # 

master. Yes, it’s distinctly funny in its way. You won t 
believe me— can't believe me—any more than I believe 
people. . . . But you will—in ten—twenty years—when 


y ~ — — —" • 1 J • 

it’s too late—when your happiness has vanished— as mine 
has vanished- 
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old boy. But—you can’t mean—you’re unhappy? . . . 

master. You picture a house-master’s life- 

old boy. Peaceful! Holy! 
master. A bed of roses? 
old bov. Unless some tragedy- 

master. There has been no tragedy — except the one in¬ 
evitable tragedy. 

old boy. You mean- 

master [solemnly]. ; i 

) ^The Moving Finger writes; and, having writ, / 
Moves on: nor all thy Piety nor Wit j 

Shall lure it,back to cancel half a Line, i 
Nor all thy Tears wash out a Word of it! ” * 

old boy. But that’s my tragedy! 

master [ fixing him with glittering eye]. You wonder that 
I envy you—you, with your freedom, the endless possibilities 
of an unknown future. I am a slave—a fossil—I am finished. 
Half my life is spent in sleep, the other half in a hideous 
humdrum, clockwork existence. “ To-morrow and to¬ 
morrow and to-morrow ”—day after day, week after week, 
term after term. The same old system—the same old text¬ 
books—the same types of boys—the same difficulties—the 
same failures—the same ‘ successes ’—invariable—year in, 
year out — interminably— ad_ nauseam \ Who could stand 
against it? I tried at first—But it’s like the tide. I was ' 
playing King Canute. Your initiative goes—and there’s < 
only routine to fall back upon. . . . And mark this: it’s 
not alone the schoolmaster’s lot I’m describing—it’s the 
fate of e/ery one more or less. It’s what we all come to 
sooner or later. . . . You’ll come to it, make no mistake 
about it! You, with your talk about—talking about killing 
yourself!—you find plenty of good reasons for leaving the 
matter at that stage, I’ll venture. ... Do you know what 
deters us fogies from committing suicide? Just this: 
it’s too much trouble —we haven’t the energy! . . . We 
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haven’t energy even to put an end to the slow torture of the 
state! Put that in your pipe. And then dare to compare 
your suffering with—other peoples! I m te man t at 
wants sympathy ... for all the good sympathy—-anything 
in this world-can do me, wretched, God-forsaken devil 

that lam! , T t 

old boy. I—I don’t know what to say, sir. I—I never 

dreamt. ... . , . , 

[There is a knock at the ‘ private door , and mentor, 

old, white-bearded , his face deep-furrowed , stands 

in the doorway. 
master [looking up]. Mentor! . 

mentor [ advancing ]. May I come in? It s rather late to 
ask perhaps. ... Is anything the matter? [Stopping before 

the old boy.] I seem to know your face. ... 

OLD BOY [to the master]. Don’t tell him my name. [He 

turns his face away.] I am ashamed. 

mentor [with a smile]. G. F. S. Tempest. # 

old boy. The young fool that wouldn’t cultivate his 

prose! . 1 A 1 V • i 

master [with a ghost of a smile]. And now he writes 

poetry, Mentor. . . 

mentor. H’m! Has he been giving you some of it? 

master. Unconsciously. . . . A modern Monsieur 

Jourdain! 4 cL • — r-- — ' 

mentor. So that’s the trouble. w 
master [nodding]. It’s roused my jealousy. 

mentor. Jealousy? , 

master. I’m afraid I’ve been rather letting myself go. 

mentor. What about? 
master. My troubles generally. 

mentor [staring]. Your- And since when have you 

~ Q - 


taken to indulging in troubles, may I ask? 

master. You at least will sympathise. ... I was giving 
our friend an idea of what it feels like to grow old. 

mentor. Good heavens! [He bursts out laughing. 
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master. Ah, you can laugh. You’ve got used to it. You’ve 
evolved a philosophy. It’s easy to be old when you ve got 

a ^ENTOR^Philosophy be damned! Do you call yourself 

‘old’? 

MASTER. I confess I “ . , X7 T ) , 

V MENTOR [bursts into laughter again]. Well, 1 m— 

The cheek of it! What next, I wonder! And how, then, 
may TT&7 would you have me describe myself? 

master \a little bewildered]. You? . . . Well • • • 
mentor. Shall I tell you what you are, my friend? You 
can take the word of a veteran who’s seen more of^ the 
ways of the world than ... a good many. . . . You re a 

damned lucky dog! 

master [starting]. But—but you don t mean that 
mentor. If anyone in this world ought to be contented 
... or is it possible that—for all your intellect, to say 
nothing of mere intelligence—it has never dawned upon 
you that you are now well in the middle of the happiest 
season of a man’s life—with every requirement of superla¬ 
tive happiness satisfied to the full and over? ^ 

MASTER. I’ve reached the wnhappiest period of a man s life 
—my cup of sorrow’s filled to the brim and over! 
mentor. Good Lord! 

master. Show me a man or woman anywhere 
mentor. I will show you yourself first . . . afterwards, 
in due course, if you are patient, I will show you a man or 
woman—what were you going to say ? with less cause for 
happiness than yourself? [The master nods.] Good! 
r Dramatically ] Look here, then, upon this picture and on 
this! ... A man in the prime of life— [the master shakes 
his head] —united—I have had it repeatedly on the best 
authority—to the one woman he ever wanted to marry, 
surrounded by children of exceptional promise, sound in 
4 body, mature in mind, sufficiently active to practise—and 
practise creditably—a most arduous profession, and a most 
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fascinating one; participating in the great work of training 
minds, a privilege providing unending variety, inexhaust¬ 
ible interest, positive excitement . . . enjoying, in short 
an ideal life. . . . Look you, now, what follows. ... * 


[He pauses. 

master [grimly]. Well, what follows? 
mentor [slowly']. He will find out what follows. Let me 
but bid him wait—wait till he is really old—wait till he is 
. .. . nry age—wait till his occupation has been taken from 
him—till his contemporaries—his closest kin, his dearest 
friends—have gone the way of all flesh—till his i nfirmity 
begin to. make his own life a burden—till he has nothing 
left to live for! . . . Then let him grouse, then let him 
cry his troubles to the air. . . . ThfmTer'him look back 
upon his former state—and draw comparisons—and prate 
of lost happiness. There will be a time for such a word! 

[Suddenly, at this most solemn\ point, he bursts out 

laughing. * gw- i- 1 *- 

master. Mentor. I’m sorry . . . I—d am amazed- 

mentor [rising]. Good. . . . Amen! Here endeth the 
first lesson. 


master. There is horrible reason in your words. I see 
your case. 

mentor [eni g matically]. I wonder. . . . 

You mean it is impossible for me to realise the 
. And yet—no—there’s a diabolical soph istry 
somewhere! You’re wrong—you must be wrong. ~Tou 

can't be as badly off as I- f „ ^ 

old boy. Or I! Id 


MASTER. 

horror? . 


mentor [with a shrug]. Have it your own way. We’ll 

say no more about it . . . till the next silly season^,. * ^ 

master. Mentor! How can you be so cal lous ? . * . Or 

is it just cynicism? [mentor smiles. 

OLD BOY. Wait a minute. . . . [Slowly] I begin to see. 

, . . I have a bird’s-eye view. . . . He’s right—and m 

you're right [to the master] —and I’m right—and the boy 
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was right. We’re all right and we’re all wrong. We’re all 

happy— an d we’re all heart-broken: heart-broken in our- 

S selves—happy in the minds of other people—vicariously! 

... I see everything. Life’s simply a huge joke! 

. [mentor yawns. 

and at the same time a tragedy*?.. . . a 


Yes, a joke 
nightmare! 
sir? 


\To the bored mentor] Is all this platitude, 


u. 


MENTOR. Well. 


* 4 
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old boy. It’s no platitude to me . . . it’s a vision. Life 
is a joke, I say. I see the joke . . . only . . . it’s a joke 
against me—against us all—against Humanity—a joke at 
Humanity’s expense! We’re playing a game—at least, 
we’re not playing it—we’re being played . . . we’ll give 
it a name. ... Ha! A good name! “ Where’s Happi¬ 
ness?” . . . It’s a sort of “Hunt the Slipper”—and the 
joke is, while each fancies his" neighbour has hold of the 
prize, and envies him for it, and hates him for it, it never 
occurs to him to inquire whether the thing really exists 
... as it doesn’t and never did—in this world—or in 
any other! “Where’s Happiness?” Nowhere! Nowhere! 
At no time—neither in childhood, nor in youth, nor in 
manhood, nor in old age. It’s a myth—a colossal myth! 
. . . What priceless fun! How one could laugh—if one 
were only outside it all—a spectator—instead of one of the 
players—one of the dupes! 

[IVords fail him. There is a short pause. 

mentor [mildly]. Is that all? 

old boy [intensely]. All! 

[A Rugby football comes bounding through the window , 
nearly catching the old boy on the head , and falls 
into the middle of the room. 

master [angrily striding to the window ]. I knew it would 
come to this. If I’ve told them once I’ve told them a 
hundred times. . . . [Calling out ] Which of you boys kicked 
iat ball? ’ [A pause . 
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a boy’s voice [outside]. Please, sir. . . . 
master. You, Mumford! Of course! Not out of my 
sight a minute before you’re in mischief again! . . . 
Haven’t I told all you boys over and over again not to come 
fooling outside my window? . . . I’ll make an example 
this time. . . . Come in here, Mumford. . . . Yes, now, 

I mean. Immediately. . . . [ Coming back to mentor] 
Little rascal! What would you do with him, Mentor? 

mentor. H’m. He’s the lad you weye telling me about 
the other day? n L -\ 1^0 

master. He’s incorrigible. I’m having him in so that 
you may have a look at him. I’d like to know what you 
make of him. [ The boy comes in , hanging his head . 

Well, Mumford, what have you got to say for yourself 
this time? \fThe boy is silent .] Nothing, eh? As usual! 
You knew you weren’t allowed to play outside there? 
boy. Please, sir, I forgot. 

master. Forgot, did you? Well, we’ll have to do some¬ 
thing for that memory of yours, it appears. [ Turning to 
mentor] What do you say, Mr Tyler? 

mentor. What made you forget, my boy? 

boy [timidly]. Please, sir, I was a little excited. . . . 

master. Excited! 

boy. I was feeling rather—happy, sir. 
mentor. Hullo! [flhc old boy also pricks up his ears . 
master [to the boy]. At escaping a richly merited punish¬ 
ment this afternoon, eh? 

boy [grinning from car to ear\ Yes, sir. 
master. You hear him, Mentor? 

mentor. I hear him. . . . And I hope my young friend 
Tempest hears him! 

master. You mean- 

[He hesitates to follow the diversion . 
mentor. Well, it looks like an exception to the law he 
was laying down with no little emphasis on the subject of 
happiness. . . , 
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old boy [stoutly]. The exception that proves the rule, 

• I 

^ I 

master. The only exception ? [The boy stares at them all. 
old boy. He’s a representative of a class that forms the 
only exception! I’m not retracting anything. I’m coming 
* back to my original position. [To the master] You will 
remember my maintaining long before Mr Tyler came in 
that schoolboyhood was, taking all in all, the happiest time 
of a man’s life. I now maintain that it is the only happy 
time of one’s life—the only time when one at all can 
experience any sort of real happiness—as this boy out of 
his own mouth confesses to have felt at your letting him off 
four strokes of the cane. . . . It’s the irresponsibility— 
the living each moment on its merits. How else would it 
be possible to derive happiness from one of those trivial, 
mildly pleasant surprises Life will spring from time to time 
upon the least favoured? . . . But I—I’m interrupting 
you, sir [as he becomes conscious of the presence of the boy], 
master [also regarding the boy]. It would certainly appear 
that the more practical question to be decided is as to 
whether the “ t rju?al 7 . mildly pleasant ” surprise referred to 
( is to be repeated or not. . . . Have you any suggestions 
to offer, Mr Tyler ? 

mentor. Oh, surprises are always to be encouraged—they 
broaden the mind. 

master [to the boy]. Well, I suppose I must make you 
happy for a second time. You have to thank Mr Tyler for 
it. [The boy turns to go .] I would recommend you to keep 
your happiness in bounds this time. 

boy. Yes, sir. [He turns to go again. 

master. You’d better take the ball with you while you’re 
about it. [The boy goes to pick up the ball. 

mentor [forestalls him, and is about to ‘ pass ’ the ball 
when a thought strikes him]. By the way, that reminds me 
. . . you’re a footballer, aren’t you, Tempest? 
old boy. I was in the Fifteen for three years. 
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mentor. Good. I’m supposed to be raising a scratch 
team of old boys to play the School next Saturday' aft£F=^ 
noon. You’ll make one, I suppose? 

old boy [in a flutter]. I say, do you mean it? . . . 
Rather! I’d love to ... I haven’t played for years. ... y 
I’m all out of training. . . . 

mentor. You’ll have half a week to find your wind in — 
and get some practice. 

old boy. Of course. . . . I’m keen enough! By Jove, 

I feel quite excited about it! 
mentor [ smiling ]. Excited? 

OLD BOY [ unheeding ]. It’ll be like old times. It’ll be 
wonderful to get into form again. [To the master] I’ll 
start a run before breakfast to-morrow! [To mentor] 
Where would you like me to play, sir? 

• mentor. We shall have to see. What used you to play? 

' old boy. Three-quarters. But I don’t want to interfere 
with your arrangements. I’d be happy enough anywhere. 

master. Ha! Another one! [To the old boy] Happy 
enough anywhere! What did I tell you? 

old boy. Good Lord! I wasn’t thinking. ... > 

master. One doesn’t think at your age! . . . How’s 
that, Mentor? Happiness in a game of football. . . . 

Isn’t that youth all over? Sport! The call of the open 
air! When one loses that instinct one loses everything 
that makes life worth living. After that, one is simply old \ 
—whether one is ninety or sixty or forty. . . . EjgfiAtUu } 
crede ! [d pause . ^ 

boy [to mentor]. Can I have the ball, sir, please? 
mentor. Oh, the ball. . . . 


boy. And [turning with a start to the master], oh, sir, 
please, sir, I’ve just remembered. Upton Major asked me 
to tell you . . . before I came in to you after school. . . . 
I’d forgotten all about it. . . . 

master. I’m afraid I—I’d forgotten all about you, 

[mentor ‘ passes ’ the football to the boy . 
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boy [i catching the balT\. He’s got the scholarship, sir. 
master [stopping dead]. What? What’s that? 
boy. The Meek Scholarship, sir. Upton Major, sir. He 
wanted me to tell you, sir. [He turns to go. 

master. The Meek. [He can hardly contain himself.' 
Come back here, Mumford! [The boy comes back.' 
Upton Major told you he’d got the Meek Scholarship? . . . 
Why didn’t he tell me himself? 

boy. Oh, sir, yes ... he asked me to explain . . . he’d 

gone to wire to his people, and- He caught me up as I 

was coming in the gate, and just gave me the message, and 
rushed off again. 

master [in great excite?ne?it\. Well, I—I can’t believe it. 
Positively! The boy was convinced he’d failed! 
mentor. They always are. 

master. But I myself ... we went over the ques¬ 
tions together. And he’s hardly seventeen! [To the boy] 
You’re sure you haven’t made a mistake—you got the 
message correctly? 
boy. Quite sure, sir. 

master. Well, I—I’m more delighted than I can say. 

I Jo mentor] That boy’s got a career before him! . . . 
And it’s not only at work. He got his colours for cricket 
last term, and he’s coming on well at football. ... A good 
influence in the Hojise, too. . . . Mark my words, Mentor, 
we’ll be Cock House before that boy leaves—for the first 
time in fifteen years! Pie’s a prodigy! . . . Damn it,, 
help yourselves to cigars! . . . [mentor and the old boy 
exchange almost a wink . The master observes them.~\ Good 
heavens! Yes, I know what you are going to say. I 
suppose it’s true. I suppose I am in the seventh heaven. 

. . . [He sees the boy.] Here, what are you waiting for? 
Get out! And tell Upton Major as soon as he gets back 
he’s to come and see me. [The boy goes out. 

You were right, Mentor. You always are right. Every 
word you said was true. We are lucky dogs—every one of 
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us. We have our troubles—but they are nothing to yours. 
And we can escape from them—forget them—we have 
compensations. You have none. Only for you is happiness 
utterly, hopelessly unattainable, out of reach, out of the 
question. . . . 

mentor. Did I say all that? 
master. Didn’t you? 

old boy. You certainly implied as much. . . . Before I 
—I made such an abject ass of myself. 

master. You warned me distinctly, when I reached your 

age- c*c. 

4 mentor. Etceter a, etcetera, eh? 

old BOY.^ffffcTThen you burst out laughing. 
mentor. I’m glad to hear I did that. 
master. You mean you—you weren’t serious? 
mentor. That dear old question! 

master. Answer it! Are you really so unhappy? Or can 
you too sometimes—occasionally—forget your—your awful 
burden? 

mentor. My— my - [He bursts into a laugh again . 

old boy. You can’t—you can’t! I know you can’t! 
mentor [ laughing heartily—almost boyishly]. Don’t! Oh, 
don’t! . . . Spare me! . . . You chaps don’t know how 
excruciatingly funny you both are! 

~ master [firmly]. That’s no answer to my question. 

mentor [ equally firmly ]. On the contrary. It’s a com¬ 
plete and conclusive answer. . . . You don’t see it? 

[That sets him off again . 
master [impatiently]. You seem to have an extraordinary 
sense of humour! 

mentor [even more amused ]. But that’s the point! 
old boy. The point? 

mentor. Weren’t you inquiring after my state of mind— 
or soul? Does it give you no clue? ... Or must I be 
more explicit? 
master. Please! 
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MENTOR. What a bore! Well . . . damme, do I look 
unhappy? Do I behave as though I wanted pity —your 

pity? 

master [hardly daring to believe ]. You—you don't*. 

OLD BOY. You’re not saying it just to—relieve us? 

mentor. You two dear, delightful dolts! You seriously 
presume to think I envy you? \_JTs they half-heartedly 
■protest ] You do! You do! . . . Well, well, you know 
little enough about yourselves in all conscience . . . but, 
by all that’s holy, you know a jolly sight less about me! . . . 
My “ awful burden,” my troubles! . . . [He sits down and 
sobers .] I have no troubles—worth troubling about. [They 
shake their heads.] Technically speaking, undeniably, I am 
an old man. . . . Only two things are wanted to make 
so-called old age a tolerable enough experience : a good 
conscience and a good memory. I am so fortunate as to 
possess them both. I have, in addition, as you were apt to 
remind me, a sense of humour, and that makes the experi¬ 
ence, let me tell you, very much more than tolerable. . . . 
[His enthusiasm rising] With a wonderful world to watch— 
from a comfortable seat—and smile at—and poke mild fun 
at . . . fun which may appear perhaps a little obscure at 
times, but which nevertheless is well meant, and at least 
may be taken as proof of my appreciation of a Divine Human 
Comedy. . . . Ay, a comedy, if you like—a comedy of 
•fl ffeftabl e richness . . . more exciting than schooldays, more 
thrilling than a young man’s fancies and follies, more 
absorbing than the lifework of a born master—an Universal 
Comedy—eternal perhaps (there’s no need to speculate on 
the problem), yet which is for ever ending, and ending 
happily, I profoundly believe (but one doesn’t need to 
worry about that either). But before all a comedy funda¬ 
mentally good—honest—wholesome. [He takes a long 
breath simply.] I am enjoying it. I am contented as I 
never was before. [He pauses. 

master [softly]. I envy you, Mentor. 
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OLD BOY. And I! 

mentor [laughing]. Ha, ha, ha! What a game! . . . 
What a comedy! . . . Divine Humanity! Children, 
children! . . . Well, well. [He rises.] Run away and 
play now. . . . [With a start] That is to say . . . what 
am I dreaming of! ... / must be running away. [Re¬ 
garding the clock] Half-past six! A nice row I shall be 
getting into! 

[Hefinds his hat and stick and turns towards the door . 
master [with e?notion]. Good-bye, old friend! 
mentor [lightly]. Good-bye—young ’uns! 

[// is growing dark. He leaves them to their medi¬ 
tations. 
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PERSONS OF THE DRAMA 

Neptune 

Voice of the Ether 
Dorcas 

Phcebe, slavey to Dorcas 
Eustace, Dorcas's son 
( ^ Messenger, a'postman " 

\ ^ Stranger, a broker's man 

Attendant, butler 
Chorus of Ladies’ Maids 
Chorus of Bathing Nymphs 
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Note.— If desired, the Chorus of Ladies’ Maids could also fill 
the parts of the Chorus of Bathing Nymphs. Neptune and Voice 
of the Ether could be doubled with, say, Stranger and Attendant. 
With a chorus of four, maximum cast is six males, ten females; 
minimum cast four males, six females. 

Programme Note. —There is a tradition that “ The Spartan 
Girl ” was disqualified in the dramatic competition of 440 b.c., 
because Euripides had omitted to put his name and address in 
block letters on the left-hand top corner of his papyrus. 



Mr A 1. Talbot was first incited to write plays 
by the Arts League Travelling Theatre, who toured 
his one-act tragic play “ Emily’s Excuse ” for some 
years. A second play which he wrote for them— 
“The Old Firm’s Awakening,” a burlesque con¬ 
cerning the revolt of a bookmaker’s higher self has 
become a favourite of the Repertory theatres and 
amateur revue. Since then he has written over a 
score of one-act plays, including “ The Film Stars 
Golden Wedding,” “ The Passing of Galatea,” “ In 
a Dentist’s Waiting-room,” “ Daniel in the Lion¬ 
esses’ Den,” and also a comic opera entitled “ The 
Open Road ; or, The Fo rema n’s Daughter.” 

In “ The Spartan Girl ” Mr Talbot has a double 
purpose: to hit off the little mannerisms of Euri¬ 
pides, and to ridicule the modern foible of putting 
old plays into modern dress. It may be noticed 
that here and there one can discover actual lines 
borrowed from Shelley’s “ The Cyclops. The 
author did this, so he solcmnly'assures us, partly to 
set for himself a high standard, and partly to make 
it dangerous for critics to criticize the verse—-unless, 
of course, they are absolutely certain which lines are 
Shelley’s and which Mr Talbot’s! 
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Scene : Vestibule of dorcas’s mansion. 

Up C. there is an open entra7ice flanked by classic columns . 
This entrance is on a higher plane, and is reached by a 
“ w couple of marble steps. The view through the columns is 
an expanse of blue sky , the lighting of which might very 
well change to conform with the tragic events of the play. 
From the columns , R. and L ., to the wings are curtains. Con¬ 
cealed behind the left curtains is a delphic oracle wireless 
set , and the L. curtains should be arranged so that they 
can be parted from the wings and the wireless set revealed 
as by an unseen agency. ^ N ' * ’ v • ■ ” • 

To the R. of the L . pillar is the giant aspidistra in a massive 
red earthenware pot. It should appear to be very heavy , 
but it is a specially constructed prop , and can be easily 
moved by a young girl. 

There is only one piece of furniture required: dorcas’s chair . 
This is of classical design , and in the play symboliz.es 
proprietorship. 

The head of neptune, bathed in a green light , appears between 
^juthe front curtains. 

neptune. From out a deep-sea cave, where lan g’rous 
sways r (} j , > * ■. ? - b. ■ I* ■> 

The many-hued anemone in green, 

Translucent gloom, I, Neptune, come to speak 
Of Phoebe. Who is Phoebe, whence and from 
What father sprung? Alas, a cloud obscures 

1 -Applications regarding amateur performances of this play should 
be addressed to Messrs Samuel French, Ltd., 26 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C^Or 25 West 45th Street, New York. 
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Her origin, for Phcebe, being yet ^ ) 

A sev’n-day babe, was left by Spartan usage ' 

Outside a neighbour’s ice-bo^nd door to harden; 

And never was she called for. Yet forbear 
To shed the previous tear: the infant thrived V 
Upon a mean-garbed foundling’s, lot; she grew , ^ 

As lis om as a leopard, . worl d Irons fleet o LffloL t 
Ancfmlier budding beauty was assigned 
A slave to Dorcas. For Dorcas she performed 
The woeful toil, the never-ending char, c ^ 

The hallowed household rites of verdant spring. T 
All due respect did Phcebe yield to Dorcas, 

But, with a blind and prostrate adoration, 

She loved the sportive Eustace, Dorcas’s son, 

Which love she rightly hid as ill-beseeming 
A maid of doubtful birth and servile station. j fr- \ 
\Contentment crowns the roof, and in the grove 
xTh’ incessant cuckoo’s tuneful cadence greets . 

'The kind, cifuhent or b b¥ day . Alas! y 
The dread behests ofFate, not circumscribed 
By human laws, come least expected;. . . ,._j 

And hapless mortals, caught as if in birdlime, 

Can only raise the unavailing groan, 

Or, mute beneath injustice, grin and bear it. 

[neptune vanishes. The curtains part, revealing an 
empty stage. Enter from R. Phcebe, a modern 
slavey in pink print dress, apron and cap, with a 
feather broom. 

Phcebe. More wretched far than any woman born, 
Behold poor Phcebe, slave to wordy Dorcas. 

No mazy dance, no sprightly pleasantry, 

But doomed to do her will from dewy dawn 
Till sabi^>-visaged night. My solace is 
That midst th’ insolent wrongrT*Sttffer from 
There comes a gleam, one little ray of sunshine: 

For i believe that radiant crisp-haired Eustace 
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Regards with not indifferent eye my beauty, 

Despite its inauspicious garb. Ah, me! 

Could I but win surpassing glory at 

Th’ Olympic Games! Then Eustace might excuse 

My dubious blood, and covet me as spouse. 

Is this a vacant dream? By Jove, ’tis not! 

For, springing as I do from Spartan stock, 

My gentle curves, conceal unlikely vigour. . : 

[She lifts dow?i fairly easily the giant aspidistra , and 
puts it on floor R. of steps . >. .* , . ' 

An inborn prowess prompts me when I launch ' . - 

[Poses with broom. 

My unknown father’s science i 
Instructs me how to put the pond’rous weight, \ 

[In demonstrating this with a small urn phgebe gets 
carried away and actually hurls it. Poo late to 
catch it , the urn smashes on floor at L. Enter 
dorcas from R. She is dressed in an old-fashioned 
black gown with a high neck. She crosses ominously 
to phcebe at L. 



O situation most calamitous! 

O miserable me, what have I done? 

dorcas [in a crescendo of fury]. What hast thou done? 
Is Phccbe blind? Ye gods! 

What hast thou done! Then, hear me, O destructive! 
Wherever Phoebe walks she lays a trail 
r t oWOf sharded pottery. Admonishment 

Is vamT last morn a vase paid toll; last pve _ t / 

My late lamented husband’s lustral ewer;^* • ; : 

And now my urn, my nuptial urn, is urn 

No more. What hast thou done! What I should do * 

Is cast thee from this house, not recommended*-, • 
phgebe. Thy gentleness in wrath compels my love. 

Thy urn has fall’n. This w bland excuse I urge: 

\ Who can dispute stern Fate’s decrees? The urn 
^ Fell of itself to pieces in my hand. 
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dorcas [ coming i?.]. Inscrutable is Fate! When 
provoked 

Not singly come our troubles, but in sequence; 

And my presaging soul anticipates 
More ills to try me. Who is this approaches ? 

[Enter messenger (a postman) at back . 

. and of sinister aspect . 

What unpropitious gale has blown him in ? 

messenger. O prudent matr_o n» sunshine of this house, 
Most grievous are the tidings which I bear. 

dorcas. The sequence now begins. [ Sinks in her chair. ] 

Speak instantly. 

messenger. Then hear the worst : the State-appointed 
tyrant 

Demands augmented tribute, here and now, 

From all your revenue. 

dorcas. Undone am I. 

messenger. These further tidings, too, will sure amaze 

thee : b skjy^' 

Besides this grievous tribute he demands ^ (V * v ' 

A super-tribute, equally augmented. . ( ^ 

\ dorcas. O pillager of widows! Void of bowels! 

(g messenger. Deny him not c ompassio n. If he seems 
1 Too prone to wres 
He does it but to i 

dorcas. To stimulate r uoes zr. 

T* extortion_m ost indecent levity ? 

messenger? O virtuous dameAthe tyrant does not jest. 

These bitter imposts must be paid. . I give 
The last, the ultimate, the final hotice. 

Or else thy goods are forfeit: foreign hands 

Shall desecrate thy gods, and alien feet 

Shall tread unwelcome mud across thy threshold. 

[Exit MESSENGER at lack. CHORUS OF LADIES 5 MAIDS 

enter from R. During the following questions and 
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answers they pass slowly in a daisy-chain to left 
of steps , and there form a decorative group . 
chorus. How shall thy empty coffers yield much gold? 

On Eustace, duteous son, I fix my hopes. 

Can Eustace help, a kindly son, but flight- 


DORCAS. 

CHORUS. 

some? 

DORCAS. 


He seeks to spouse a vulgar rich man’s daughter. 
chorus. Is it becoming to sell thy son for gold? 
dorcas. The widow, when oppressed, must sink her pride. 

[eustace, very dejected , appears at hack . 
chorus. Fresh from the house of Croesus, Eustace comes, 


His step despond ent. Do his looks s'uggest 7 
The frolic rapture of the conq’ring suitor? 0 

^EUSTACE [from top of steps]. How shall my tongue disclose 
^ my tale of woe ? 

dorcas. Relentless Fate ; artificer of mischief! 

EUSTACE. The plain truth this: I passed to Croesus’ man¬ 
sion, 

And, u ^orophet ic of my doom, I sought 

His daughter. Silken textures d raped her couch, 

* And she, chaste virgin, was arrayed in rich, 

Barbaric vest. I then addressed her thus 

Aloud [descends a step] : “ O daughter fair of Croesus, I, 

The high-born Eustace, only son of Dorcas, 

Solicit thee to wed me; thus to join 
My race illustrious with thy family riches. 

What one side lacks the other has abundant: 

^ Penurious rank shall match plebeian lucre. 

1 Fshare thy fortune : thou my nobility.” - , • 

But she, with scarce an apathetic glance, ! 

Replied forthwith in short and pregnant sentence: ' 

“ Thumbs down, you swine.” And I i nferred she d ggmed 
he project not attractive 


dorcas. O woe, woe! 

This, this, not what I hoped, but what I feared. 

[eustace comes down to R. of dorcas. 
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This leaves me 


EUSTAcr. Not mine to rail at Fate. 

To take to spouse thy beauteous minion, Phoebe. ^ ) 

dorcas. What folly this ? 

phcebe [aside]. Break loose, my half-tamed hopes. 

dorcas. What folly this ? . , 

EUSTACE. The highest wisdom, Mother. 

Oh hast thou ne’er observed how Phoebe treads 
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With artful step, how delicate she spurns 

The ground ? ... 

dorcas. Not I, indeed: thepr^pQg.^P^X- 
eustace. How on her cheeks youth’s warm bloom glows, 

As one who eats abundant fruit? 

piigebe [sighing happily ]. Ah, me. 

dorcas. The wench has laid a snare. 

phcebe. Age-honoured lady- 

dorcas. I bear my years unscathed, vile wretch. 
pudBE. t My acts, 

O house-proud dame, were ever chaste and seemly: 

D epiure my bearing, and my downcast eyes 
Ingenuous and modest. I forbade • 

My cheeks to fly love’s ruby standard. Yet— 

My sentiments accord with my young master s. 
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dorcas. How shall I tear my hair, how rend my checks. 
Depart from hence, thou shameless. 

eustace. O m Y mother, 

Let pity impede thy wrath. 

dorcas. Let her begone. 

eustace. The superstitious count it ill-advised 

T’ eject a maiden. , * 

dorcas. Oh, hence from my house! 

ciiorus. r, t f* » 

Strophe t 

Oh, weep for Phoebe, blameless dove, 

Whose fruitless tears lay waste her bloom. 

Her charms compelled unfitting love: 
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Her fatal beauty shapes her doom. 

She never would have met this broil ; ; 

Had she been plain, or broken down with toil. 55 

\}Vhile declaiming this the chorus have moved in a 
daisy-chain to R. of steps , where they form a 
compassionate group . piicebe at L., s?iivelling a 
great deal , has been putting on a bedraggled hat 
and coat . She is now ready , and picks up her 
suitcase in her right hand . 

During the Antistrophe she moves with heavy step to 
stairs , making one or two mute appealing gestures 
to dorcas’s back; and up the stairs with her back 
to audience . 


PHCEBE. 


Antistrophe 

‘ Waste not laments in vain appeals, 

Nor hope with tears thy fate ts&itd. 

More chance for mercy he who steals 
The offspring of the female pard. • V 
Implacable are Dorcas 5 fears 
For Eustace, comfort of her mellow years.” 

[phcebe’s dejected back now stiffens, and as she turns 
~ right-about defiantly we see for the first time that 
\ f^dmgjjjmgLk y. ' r - V 

Epode 

I, as a babe left out to freeze, 

An outcast’s lot can bear with ease. 

The icy blast can never bite 

So bitterly as woman’s^spitej” ' ’ v * & [She goes . 


V *. ' W. *~ ^ 

chorus. But who comes now, perchance fresh woes to 

brin g ? . 

[Enter at back , in a deprepating manner , a stranger 
(the broker's man), a seedy man , with neckerchief 
and battered bowler . 41 

dorcas. A stranger grim, I see, with visage. 

• . . * 
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stranger. I would that I were stricken dumb than tell 
The doleful office I must now discharge. [Pauses on stairs. 

dorcas. A prelude thi^ that well may causec|prebodinJ> 

. -/Granger. A deputy I am, condemned to wield 
A dreadful mandate. When my furtive ifoot 
Has forced theVnsuspecting gates I hold . ^ 

All chattels ’neath that roof in dire distraint. 

dorcas. O baleful image! I recognize in thee 
A harbinger of grief that works for hire, n-* ? • ‘ * * 

chorus. Reluctant hearths he spoils, incessant hears 
.The widow vvaft.the dirge, for daily wages! 

1 stranger. "Compassion dogs my speech. [Comes down to 

dorcas.] My lot to sit 
Possessive on thy hearth, to seize thy goods 
Against thy unpaid dues. 

dorcas. What unpaid dues? 

stranger. Excuse this sob . . . the rent. 

dorcas. The rent, thou sayst? 

That sum in trebly-counted gold I gave v .. W-' C T/^'V 

To Eustace here to pay thy vampire master. ^ _ V' 

eustace. Be calm. I took thy gold, and then, inspired, 

I put it in a rosy venture, which, 

Resulting happily, will pay this leech 

And yield for us a welcome threefold surplus. 

To be concise: thy gold depends on Tetrarch - 

To win the Stewards’ Trophy. 

dorcas [rises, and staggers L.]. Oh, woe, woe! 

What hast thou done! 

stranger [taking her seat]. Restrain uncalled-for tears; 
Thy son doth well to try a fall with Fate. 

I too have based my silver hopes on Tetrarch; 

If absent, Eukalale. 

dorcas. O wretched me. 

My woman’s intuition scents misfortune. 

eustace. ’Tis faint the heart that never can rejoice. 

[Crosses to her. 
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chorus. Affairs of chance, money being involved, 

Bring out the worst in women, deaf to reason. [Exit R. 
dorcas. Oh, cease suspense! I will invoke the ether 

[The curtains up stage part, moved by an unseen 
agency, revealing a wireless set mounted on a gold 
tripod. 

I And learn my fate from oracular response. 

~ • [Apostrophizing the wireless set. 
O Spirit Invisible, skilled to trace 

The Fates’ forlorn decrees—O Voice Divine, 


Burst forth and tell a widow : what of Tetrarch? 

[The valve of the wireless glows with a green light . 
- . Therz ensue eerie screams of oscillations , and an 
'X'-'f thi nous stutter of morse . %. *- v - r 

vbt'CE. Now speaks" the region’s Voice, intent to tell 
How fare the runners for the Stewards’ Trophy. 

How fare the runners for the Stewards’ Trophy, 

Intent to tell, now speaks the region’s Voice. 

Down at the start the rival steeds are ranked, 

Flecking with snow-white foam th’ impatient curb. 

^ The riders tense, each on his separate horse, 

Are decked in vests of various dyes that glow. 

Tetrarch is green, and thirteen is his number. 

eustace. Thirteen and green ! Most unpropitious “ ■ 
omens! . . v y _<>v v - ■> 

voice. The quiv’ring coursers luhge. The race begins. 

[dorcas kneels before wireless . 
dorcas. Here on my house-worn knees I suppliant fall. 

O Disembodied Voice, not without soul, 

I plead For Eustace. Was it but for this 
I wound his swaddling wrappings, gave him nurture, j * *’ 
And taught his first uncertain toddling steps ? 

Was it for this—to link his Fate with Tetrarch’s, 





To risk his substance on a courser’s form? ; * vy* 

[stranger leaves the chair , and comes interestedly 
nearer to wireless . 
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voice. With thund’ring hoof the horses spurn the mead, 
All in a clotted bunch they speed together, 

Like autumn fowl in Sparta. 

dorcas. What of Tetrarch? 

voice. Disputing fierce, they hold th’ appointed course 
A gaudy band. Some horses are in front, 

While others are behind. 

dorcas. Oh, what of Tetrarch? 

voice. Contesting still, they near the fateful bend 
With bursting lungjind palpitating heart, 

Each anguished tftew, each muscle stretched to gain 
The coveted precedence. 

dorcas. What of Tetrarch . ,. 

voice [irritably]. Tetrarch has foundered. ' f’’ c 

[An oscillation scream. A he light of the wireless goes 
out with a snap , and the curtains are swiftly drawn 
together by an unseen and , apparently , angry 
agency, dorcas collapses on floor; eustace and 
stranger register open-mouthed dismay. 
eustace [raising his mother to her feet]. All our hopes are 
sunk. 

dorcas. This is the extreme bound of all my ills. 
eustace [leading her towards chair]. The limit. Now do 
I perceive how false 

And how misleading is the voice of prophets. 

[stranger, suddenly realizing their designs upon the 
chair , quickly forestalls them, and reseats himself 
just in time. 

stranger. Little I deem of human prophecy. 

This morning I arose betimes to read 
The omens in the morning star at noon. 

“ Tetrarch,” they said as one, and “ Tetrarch, Tetrarch; 

If absent, Eukalale.” Now, it seems, 

For Tetrarch is the distance inauspicious. 

dorcas [going L.]. Blame not the seers. No steed e’er 
foaied/could bear 
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The gold of Dorcas, cursed by adverse fortune. 

[Points to giant aspidistra. 
Who has deranged the aspidistra? This, 

Perchance, has vexed the household gods, and ills 
Will come until restored. Replace that herb! 

[eustace and stranger struggle with the plant , but 
are unable to lift it. 
stranger. No longer young am I. 
eustace. This task demands 

The rude combined assault of many athletes. 

[Enter attendant {a butler) from R. 
attendant [in unemotional , professional tones]. O kind and 
honoured mistress, I have things 
Astonishing and awful to relate. 
aJyz}cu~DORCAS. Forbear to break it gently. No more tears 
/ . Have I to shed. Much grief has left me numb, 

And mutely I can bear fresh pangs as under 
The kindly anaesthetic. 

attendant [crosses to her]. I did see 
A hairy robber busy in thy chamber. 

' * With practised eye thy baubles he appraises, 

Unerringly purloins the richest gems, 

The massive golden clasps. 

dorcas. . \ • ' Then go thou, Eustace. 

Upon his head impress the ghastly wound. 

eustace goes boldly towards R. 
eustace. At once. [Halts.] But yet—I might forget my 
strength 

And do him grievous hurt. [Retreats to top of steps. 

cx I haste to tell 

A blue custodian t’ apply his office. [He goes. 

S'I/ls^ dorcas - Unkindest stripe of Fate ! My son white-livered. 
stranger. 5 Tis not unworthy of the brave to be 
Discreet. [Reseats himself.] Had I my youth of twenty 
\ years 

^ Ago that thief would rue his turpitude. 

••uw.-- 
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dorcas. Disaster would o’ertake the rash intruder 
Had Fate for twenty years postponed thy birth. 

attendant. My eyes, amazed, behold the outcast Phoebe. 
[phcebe appears at back. She is wearing a voluminous 
wrap over a tasteful bathing-costume. She carries 
her suitcase and a silver challenge cup. 
phcebe. Is it permitted me to cross this threshold? 
dorcas. It is permitted. Enter ye my house, 

This broken mansion, well on time to gloat. ( 4 o f V j ) 
A vampire sits upon my sacred hearth, 

A robber, not disturbed, ransacks my chamber, 

And Dorcas now an undistinguished ruin. 

phcebe. A robber in thy chamber! ^ 

[phcebe puts down bag and cup. (She moistens the 
palms of her hands, and to unlimher her muscles 
lifts the giant aspidistra, putting it back in its 
right place. She goes off R. determinedly. 
dorcas. See ! once more 

The herb is on its shrine. O happy omen! 

attendant. The robber, not suspecting, waits his doom. 
[Off R. come anguished cries in a bass voice, terminat¬ 
ing in a deafening crash of broken glass. 
stranger. A man has nothing worse to fear from Fate 

Than meet the fury of a powerful woman. 

[phcebe re-enters, dusting her hands. 

i phcebe. The rogue, reluctant, fell head-first upon 
Thy crystaljirbour. Now will I relate 
Th’ auspicious happenings since last we met. 

Long had I cherished hopes to swim 

The Channelspo nt. And when thou turnedst me out 

The opportunity seemed most {SropititJtrei 

[Enter from R. chorus of bathing nymphs. For 
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do frieze-like postures and rhythmic movements 
before the R. curtain to illustrate the following 
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Where murm’ring.breakers lave the sand 
Upon a wild and foreign strand, ; . 
cf All gre ase without, all gritinside, 

braved the Channel’s Fearsome tide. 

^ semi-chorus i. One thought alone,possessed her brain: 

To cleave and cleave the azure main/' 

semi-chorus 2 . Her rhythmic side-stroke, long and 
free, 

Made white with foam the purple sea. 

phcebe. Ever a steady course I churned, ^ 

The rude sea-horse’s kiss I spurned. fr 

semi-chorus i. The starfish spied her on her way, 

\ Leaving a wake of (spume and spray. 

semi-chorus 2 . A wanton dolph in, sporting past her, 
Nibbled her toes to speed her faster, - * 

phcebe. Still dominant my inward urge, 

Incessantly I quelled the surge, 

Now over-arm, and now with trudgen, - <*-'•f 
Till Neptune melted, th’ old curmudgeon, 
semi-chorus i. And pacified*the^ngry wave, 
semi-chorus 2. And made the adverse-tide behave. 

/Yc jy .phcebe. He sent a sea-nymph, half-seas over, 

To set a prosp’rous pace to Dover. 

semi-chorus i. And there in bright and festive trim, 
semi-chorus 2 . To mark this breath-bereaving swim/ •. 
semi-chorus i yA^cqncouxse. held.high holiday, - 5 

full chorus. lidding, unasked, the loud hooray. 

[chorus now form a decorative groupMi 
phcebe. North of the cliff, a lord of Carmelite, f 
A mighty tyrant, special scribes attending,' ■^« 

To signify amazement on his part, f l 

Awarded me a silver trophy, and 

This ample stream of gold. 1, 1 

[From her suitcase—which has a specially prepared 

L hole at one end— phcebe pours out a stream of gold 

as from a cornucopia . 
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DORCAS. 


Well done, O Phoebe. 

[To stranger] Take now thy gold, thou good old man. yKA/F 

[sTRANGER^>tt£f a couple of carelessfistfuls into his bowler. 

Forgive 

The past rebuke, the words of peevish utterance. 

stranger [gallantly reinstating dorcas in her chair], O 
veteran dame, on one hand no offence 
Is giv’n, and on the other none is taken. 

chorus [as stranger goes]. Poor wretch ; his comings 
cause the loud lament, 

The bitter plaint. ’Tis when he goes he gets 
The hearty welcome. 

[stranger blows kisses from top of stairs , and goes. 

Eustace now I see. 

[eustace enters at back , slightly elevated. 
eustace. I have drunk deeply of the B acchi c juice, 
Untamed by water ; ingurgitated St 

[. Missesjooting , and comes down steps at a run. 
The double Bacchic dew of grateful odour. > *» cv^-f 
Where now is sorrow? E’en my mother’s eye 
Restrains the gushing tear. She smiles again! 

dorcas rising ]. O timely Eustace : take this blooming 

nymph, . [She gives phgebe to him. 

And celebrate the nuptials once frustrated. t 

EUSTACE. Thus Fates relent to those who prove them 
worthy. ^ 

phcebe [ clinging to him\. O late young master, strong in 
manhood’s prime, 

I dared not hope for this : to call thee Eustace, 

And be thy spouse. Henceforth thy wisdom is 
My star, thy strong right arm frail Phoebe’s shield. 

chorus. How artful doth ingenuous Phoebe rouse 
Protective instincts in the helpless male! 

[dorcas and chorus group happily at top of steps , 

and attendant lingers benignant under giant 
aspidistra. « Vt 
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dorcas. Now haste we to prepare the nuptial rites, 

With festive pipe awake responsive rafters, / 

That long re-echoed groans and lamentations; 

Leaving the fresh betrothed to dainty dalliance, 

The soft prolonged embrace, the frequent kiss. 

[eustace and phcebe mime the last couplet with great 
heartiness . 
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THE KING OF BARVENDER 

A MELODRAMA IN ONE ACT 

By Allan Monkhouse 

CHARACTERS > . 

*\ v *' 

The King of Barvender 

The Pri ncess Raia, heir to the throne 

The King’s Chancellor 

The King’s Physician 

The King’s Page 

General commanding the Forces of 
the Tambours 


Note. —The Kingdom of Barvender was brought to my notice years 
ago by my children. Remarkable things of which there is no record 
happened there, and some exist only in oral tradition, which cannot be 
trusted. I do recall a peculiarity in the Barvender alphabet : all the 
letters except i and j had dots over them. The architecture of the 
capital city had something in common with that of medieval Spain. 
But Barvender has disappeared from the map. Even in its palmy days 
it might be found there or it might not—like Mr Wells’s Magic Shop 
which could be found in Regent Street—the old Regent Street—only 
when you had luck.—A. M. 


Mr Allan Monkhouse was represented in the first 
series of One-Act Plays of To-Day by the farcical 
“ The Grand Cham’s Diamond,” and in the second 
series by a war-play, “ Night Watches.” “ The 
King of Barvender ” is to be described as a melo¬ 
drama. The author also excels in comedy, both 

light and serious, and he has done some notable work 
in the realm of tragedy. Altogether, Mr Monk- 
house gives the impression of versatility, and for the 
high quality of his drama one has only to recall 
“ Mary Broome,” “ The Education of Mr Surrage ” 
“ The Conquering Hero,” “ The Stricklands,” and 
his latest play, “ Paul Felice,” which had a good 
run at Liverpool in 1930. 

In addition to his work for the stage Mr Monk- 
house has written social studies, essays, novels, and an 
enormous amount of criticism, which has appeared 
regularly in the Manchester Guardian. 

“ The King of Barvender ” is a good example 

of dramatic economy. The subject is extremely 

simple, perfectly clear, and grows in strength, 

which reaches its dramatic climax with the final 

sentence. There are no ‘ blurred edges,’ no wasted 

materials, no unnecessary details. The staccato 

dialogue strikes one immediately, and one cannot 

help contrasting the brief, crisp speeches with the 

well-rounded, rhythmic dialogue of the West of 

Ireland peasants in the plays of Synge. The people 

of Barvender evidently had no time for circum- 
locution. 
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THE KING OF BARVENDER 1 

Scene : Anteroom to the king’s bedchamber , to which a door 
at the back admits . The other entrances may be vague , 
as befits palaces. A window at the left commands the 
street. The costumes are rich , may be studied in 

various departments of the British Museum . 27^ 

princess raia is a girl of seventeen , Zj dressed with 

a simple elegance that would do for almost any time . 
The page is a youth of noble family , «/Z*A everything 
handsome about him . 77^ physician is a weak old man , 

^ chancellor ^ strong old man . !77>£ general is 

rather like an inferior imitation of Julius C cesar. The 
page is lounging on duty. He springs to eager attention 
when the princess enters. 

princess [in agitation ]. How is he? The King? 
page. Princess, I fear that he is very low. 
princess. Poor Grandfather! 

page. The doctors are with him, and the Chancellor. 

[There is a tumult in the street , and shouts that die away. 
princess. These terrible noises! 
page. The Tambours are at our gates. 
princess. I shall never be a queen. ,. ' 

pa ge. [He falls on his knee.] They would not 

let me fig& ior your grandfather, but the day will come 
when I shall fight for you. 

1 Applications regarding amateur performances of this play should 
be addressed to Mr Allan Monkhouse, Meadow Bank, Disley, Cheshire, 
or the Baker International Play Bureau, 41 Winter Street, Boston, 
Mass., U.S.A. 


ONE-ACT PLAYS OF TO-DAY 

princess [she graciously signs to him to rise]. Will they 

Mil us all? , _ . 

page. They say that the commander of the 1 ambours is 

a chivalrous soldier. But that was said in time of peace. 

princess. The poor old man will die in grief and agony. 

I could bear it, for I’m young. Other worlds for me. He 

has been a great ruler, a great soldier. His capital entered, 

his army destroyed! 

page. Will he feel it ? 

princess. You ask me that! Ah! You think the old can¬ 
not feel deeply. He is not like other men. 

page [ after a pause, and very gently]. Does he know? 
princess. You think that already he is beyond knowledge 
and feeling? 

page. Would he were! 
princess. What do you mean? 

page. You must know. You shall know. I’ll tell you a 
secret. Will your Highness permit me to whisper in your 
car? 

princess. My Highness! Soon to be a Lowness, perhaps. 

[The two young people advance to one another, and the 
page approaches her ear. 

page [drawing back]. Listen! They’re coming. 
princess. Who? 

page. The Chancellor, I think, and the Physician. 
princess. Tell me when they’ve gone. 

[The chancellor and the physician enter. They 
seem much preoccupied, but bow to the princess, 
princess. How is he? 

physician. His strength is marvellously retained. 
princess. May I see him yet ? Does he not ask for me? 
physician. The Chancellor thinks that it would be 
better not. 

princess. The Chancellor! But is not this a question for 
you? 

physician. The Chancellor and I- 
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chancellor. Your Highness, let me take the blame. 

Upon the report of the Physician- 

princess. Does he know? What does he know? His 
mind is clear? 

chancellor. His Majesty is in extremity, but his mind 
* is clear. 

princess. Does he know that the Tambours are entering 
the city? 

chancellor. He does not. 
princess. Death would be merciful. 
chancellor. But death delays. 

princess. Since we lost the great battle I have not seen 
him. Does he never ask for me ? [To the page] You know. 
Does he not ask for me? 

page. To-day and every day. 

princess. Then what right have you to keep me from 
him? He will think me cruel. An old man dying. 
Deserted. I am going to him. 

chancellor. A moment. [He approaches the princess, 
and looks at her thoughtfully .] She is of the stuff that queens 
are made of. She shall be told. 
physician. It can hardly matter now. 
chancellor. The King is dying. His mind is clear. 
princess. You said so. 
chancellor. We kept this news from him. 
princess. That was well. 

chancellor. Yes, but he would have news. He must 
have news. 

princess. Well? 

chancellor. We gave him what he wanted. 
princess. What did he want? 
chancellor. Victory. 
princess. Ah! That’s the secret! 

chancellor [seeing her look at the page]. What’s this, sir? 
^ page. I would have told the Princess. 

chancellor. You would betray your trust? 
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page. Your Excellency has told hen 
chancellor. It was for me, not you, to decide in such a 
matter. 

0 

page. The times are strange, your Excellency. 
chancellor. It is a time for loyalties to strengthen. 
princess. He wished to help me—to be loyal to me. 
page. Your Excellency, I was wrong. Forgive me. 
chancellor \to the princess]. What did he tell you? 
page. I had not yet begun. 

chancellor. Well, we have turned defeat into victory, 
humiliation into triumph. 

princess. He is under a great delusion, then? 
chancellor. He is happy. 

princess. But now—and you knew it must come to this. 
How could you hope to deceive him for ever? 

chancellor [ laying his hand kindly on the physician’s 
shoulder 1. Ah! That’s where this old do dderer comes in. 

physician. Really—I protest- tl/ u/vPfc 

chancellor. I was a fool to trust in a doctor. He’s no 
worse than the rest. 

[A bell is struck in the bedchamber . The physician 
goes . At a gesture from the chancellor the page 
follows. 

princess. Continue, dear friend. 

chancellor. It has been a race between the Tambours 
and Death. And Death is beaten again. 

princess. Will you be more precise? I keep listening for 
things. I can’t keep my wits like you. 

chancellor. My dear young lady, you are wonderful. 
And at this moment you are the greatest support I have in 
the world. 

princess. But you are so calm. 
chancellor. It’s a trick we have. 
princess. You were telling me- 

chancellor. That good old gentleman swore ten days 
ago that his Majesty could not live a week. 
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princess. We all believed that. 
chancellor. Put not your faith in doctors. 
princess. I see. Oh, I see. 

chancellor. Now he says that his Majesty cannot last 
a day. 


princess. And in the meantime- 

chancellor. The hour has come. The Tambours are 
here. 

princess. And he thinks— he believes- 

chancellor. Hark! 
princess. What is it? 
chancellor. Did you hear a trumpet? 
princess. No. 

chancellor [ thoughtfully ]. The tramp of one army is very 
like that of another. It is their music that I fear. 
princess. Music? 

chancellor. Yes, my dear. The wrong tunes. The Tam¬ 
bours will not play the national airs of Barvender. And 
he believes that it is our army returning in triumph. 

princess. What have you done ? Oh, what have you 
done? 

chancellor. I have gladdened my master’s last days. 
princess. But it’s all deceit. It’s all delusion. 
chancellor. There is nothing either good or bad, but 
■''thinking makes it so—as some heathen philosopher says. 
princess. But when he knows! (V 

chancellor. Why should he know? 
princess. Can you still keep it hidden? 
chancellor. Yes. 
princess. But how? 


chancellor [after a pause\ I think I know a way. 
princess. And when he dies—he will know. 

chancellor. When he dies? You mean- 

princess. In the next world. How can you bear to think 
, of his dismay—his anger with you when he knows you have 
* deceived him ? 
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chancellor. I had not thought of that, certainly. 
princess. Do you not believe in the next world? Do 

^^chancellor. Not at all. But I think that when we get 
there any news from this world will contend with so many 

—new impressions. 

princess. You jest, sir. # 

chancellor. With a sad heart. Princess, I^crave you.r 

commendation. ^ * -. 'T* ^ ^ ” 

princess. You are strong and masterful. 

chancellor. Not so strong as you think. # 

princess. Ah! It is the strong man who is dying there 

Yes, he is the strong man yet. And you have deceived 

him, you have insulted him. 

chancellor. Insulted? # 

princess. He is a great man ; he is not a child. He 

would know all, he would endure all. Let him live his 

life to the end. Let him know. 

chancellor. Can you be right ? Is all that I ha\e done 

vain and foolish? Ah, Princess, a dying man is very like 

a child! I have seen tears on the cheek of the King of 

Barvender. 

princess. Tears! 
chancellor. Tears of joy. 

princess. You are right. You are right. He must not 
know. 

chancellor. He shall not know. 
princess. Listen! 
chancellor. I heard nothing. 
princess. Steps in the corridor. 

[They stand waiting . The general of the Tambours 

enters sudde?ily and yet cautiously . He makes a 
rapid survey. 

general. Where are we now? My guard is outside. 
No movement, please. What room is this? 

chancellor. Merely an antechamber, General. 
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general. Youknowme? 

chancellor. The portraits of the famous General of the 
Tambours are not unknown in Barvender. 
general. And you, sir? 

chancellor. I am the Chancellor of his Majesty the 
^ King of Barvender. 

general. That’s fortunate. Well met. 
princess. What is this man doing here? 

GENERAL. Hallo! 

princess. How dare you intrude on our privacy? 
general. And who may this young lady be? 
chancellor. This is the Princess Raia, heir to the throne. 
general. A girl of spirit. 

[He bows half in respect and half in irony . 
princess \without returning the bow\ You have not 
answered my question. 
general. Which was- 

princess. What are you doing in the private apartments 
of the King? 

general. Truly, I was making a sort of investigation. 

\ princess. Your presence here is an insult. 

general. But let me remind you that the circumstances 
are exceptional. 

chancellor. Still, your appearance here, General, is— 
what shall I say?—premature?—unusual? 

general. Ah! You have not yet come to the point of 
accepting the unusual? 

chancellor. We are still capable of surprise. 
general. Then I am afraid you may get a little tired of 
surprises. 

chancellor. We had imagined you at the head of your 
victorious army- 

princess. Not slinking up the backstairs of the Palace. 
general. Hah! I am not easily vexed. Let me explain. 
l I have pushed on with my guard. This treaty here—the 
truce- \He lugs a document from his breast and taps it 
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emphatically .] There is a remarkable omission. And so I 
have come. The Palace seemed deserted, the sentries had 
fled. It is a house of echoes. I ventured to explore. I 

demand an audience of the King. 

chancellor. You speak of an^omission. What is it? 
general \he strikes the document^. There is the Chancellor s 

signature here. 

CHANCELLOR. Well? 

general. But not the King’s. 

chancellor. The Chancellor’s must suffice. >yL*rvO 
general. You are trifling. Even now I should be enter¬ 
ing your gates at the head of my army. A mere pageant, 
perhaps, but soldiers like these gaudy things. A pageant, 
but I have but to give the word and your town is sacked, 
your people massacred. 

princess. Are these the customs of the Tambours? 
general. No; of joyful soldiers generally. You see, 
we are all very happy. At present I’m a killjoy; I hold 
them in. 

chancellor. It is pleasanter so. 
general. I must see the King. 
chancellor. It’s impossible. 
general. Why? 
chancellor. He is dying. 
general. It is so, then? 
princess. You will now withdraw. 

general. I must see. I am of the breed of Thomas 
Didymus. 

princess. You would force your way into his chamber? 
general. If necessary. 

princess. This is your courtesy! This is your humanity! 
general. I have not time for pretty speeches. My guards 
/., are outside. I jangle my sword, and they are here. 

[ ,. 1t r chancellor. TeFme treat with you, sir. 

general. On whose behalf? 
chancellor. My king’s. My country’s. 
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general [: meditatively ]. A dying king is no good. And 
this young lady comes next ? 

chancellor. In a few hours she will be Queen. 

general. We will see about that. Well, I must see the 
King. 

chancellor. I will bring the Physician. 

general. Physicians, diplomatists—I know you. I want 
the truth. 

chancellor. We can do a great deal. We cannot circum¬ 
vent death. 

general. You talk and talk. You delay. I must see 
him. 

princess. You cannot. You shall not. 

general.': To your nursery, child. 

chancellor. In a day or two—an hour or two. 

general. You trifle. I have wasted time enough. He 
is within there ? 

\He strides towards the inner door . The princess 
and the chancellor bar the way . 
chancellor. A moment. He must be prepared. 
general. Pll prepare him. 

chancellor. You are a victorious general. Are you a 
man? 

general. What now? What now? 

chancellor. The King has but a few hours to live. 
general. So you keep saying. 
chancellor. And he is happy. 

GENERAL. Happy? 

chancellor. Let him die happy. 

general. If he can. I have not the slightest objection. 

chancellor. He does not know. We have deceived 
him. 

general. What! 

chancellor. We have deceived—cajoled—and you must 
help us now. ~ """ 

general. Explain —and quickly. 
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chancellor. There is an army at his gates. We have 
told him that it is ours—victorious, in triumph. 
general. And he believes that? 
chancellor. A few hours more, and he is saved. 
general. Saved! Why have you done this? 
chancellor. We serve him. 

general. To treat a king so! I begin to understand 
your decadence. 

chancellor. A king. Yes. But now he is an old man 

dying. 

general. Old men must die. 

chancellor. Let them die in peace. 

general. It’s strange. [Enter the page hurriedly. 

page. The King is coming. 

GENERAL. Ah! 

chancellor. He cannot rise. 
general. Who knows best? 

# page. He is coming here. That window. He would show 
himself to the people. 

general [to the ciiancellor]. Beware! If there is treach¬ 
ery you die and your city is sacked. 
chancellor. Help us now. 
general. Help you to what? 
chancellor. He must not know. 
general. But I’m here. He must see me. 
chancellor. Follow my lead. 

general. Your lead- The devil! 

chancellor. Or misfortune comes to you and all of us. 

[ The king enters , supported by the physician and an 
attendant , who presently retires . He is ivrapped 
in gorgeous robes. He appears in the last ex¬ 
tremity , but there are no distressing physical 
symptoms , and he maintains faintly his dignity 
and graciousness. As he is led to a chair in thf 
middle of the stage the chancellor draws the 
page aside and whispers earnestly to him—this in 
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full sight of the audience , but azvay from the 
general, who is intent upon the king. The page 
starts^ nodsy and his hand goes to his dagger , which 
he loosens in its sheath . He crosses to the general’s 
side and dogs him closely . jt/ _ w/. 

king. Set me down. Enough. 

[He has a momentary collapse . 
chancellor [aside to the general]. You see. 

general [testily]. Yes, but what can I do? 

\ J7 f IN . G RaIa > my cldId - [He sees the general.] 

Who is this? What? A Tambour! It is—it is he? 

chancellor. He comes to yield his sword. 

general. This is too much. 

[The chancellor grasps his arm. 

KING. You have fought well, sir. I have heard of your 
prowess.. You shall be honourably treated. The terms of 
capitulation—the details escape me. I am ill. [He pauses ^ 
An honourable peace. My greetings to your king. 
physician. I beg your Majesty to retire. 
king. Yes, I must go. There was something—I came 
here for something. No matter. Rafa—my strength fails. 
[tie raises his head and looks sternly at the general ] Your 

sword. [The general starts and steps back.] It is a hard 
moment for a brave man. Your sword. 

[The chancellor whispers in the general’s ear. 
The page has drawn his dagger. The chan¬ 
cellor, seeing this , gently motions him away. 
The princess stands by her grandfather. The 
general draws his sword and proffers the hilt to 
the king, who accepts it and painfully raises it in 
salute. It slips from his hands and falls to the 
ground. The princess takes it up. 

Take back your sword, sir. My task is done. 

[The princess presents the sword to the general, who 
bows and returns it to the scabbard. The king 
15 raised and assisted out by the princess, 
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physician, and page. The general and chan¬ 
cellor watch them . 

general. I have submitted to this foolery. It might be 
well to have the witnesses of it shot. 

CHANCELLOR. All of US ? 

general. I think I may rely on your discretion. 

chancellor. The Princess? 

general. That page, at least. 

chancellor. Yet he spared you. 

general. What! 

chancellor. If you had not accommodated us in that 
little matter just now you were a dead man. 

GENERAL. How ? 

chancellor. I could hardly keep his dagger out of your 
ribs. 

general. You are jesting, sir. 

chancellor. After all, you are having an interesting 
adventure. ° 

general. I see that I have been a fool to risk so 
much. 

chancellor. Ah, General, it takes us strangely and at 
strange times! Who would live out a dogged existence? 
You profess caution. You are here to reconnoitre. There 
was not the slightest occasion for it, but you’re romantic. 
That’s it. You’re romantic. 

general. Nonsense. What are you talking about? 

\The princess and the page appear. They are talking 
together seriously and intimately . 6 

chancellor [to the general]. Look at them. Poor young 
creatures. What will be their fate? 7 6 

general. Do you mean—they are of different station- 
different rank? 

chancellor. How strangely life shapes itself! A king¬ 
dom falls, a lpver rises. 

general.' You cunning old fox! You would seduce me 

to—to- * 
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chancellor. To humanity. Yes. After all this blood 
and iron, don’t you feel some need of it yourself? 

general. My duty is to my king. 

chancellor. And mine to mine. The last service will 
soon be paid. [The princess comes forward. 

princess [to general], I thank you, sir, for your courtesy. 

general. That boy has seen too much. He must be 
shot. 

PRINCESS. Shot! 

general. He saw me yield my sword. 

chancellor. We saw nothing. Come, sir ; do not mar 
a good deed. 

princess. You cannot mean it. 

general. Do you plead for him? 

princess. Plead! 


PAGE. The Princess does not plead. 
princess. Yes, yes. 

general. On your knees, then. 
page. Never. 

chancellor. Let me beg of you-- 

general. Now! 

[The princess sinks upon her knees. The chan¬ 
cellor restrains the page, who would advance 
upon the general in fury. 

general. Enough. You will not blab of this now. ' }U - 

, Tr „ ^ [The princess rises. ' 

chancellor Well, General, you are one of those who 

do things by halves. You made the great concession we 

asked of you. Thanks for that. Your Highness has not 

knelt before, except to God, and I think, in a sense, 

dear t0 ^ lm t ^ en ‘ ^ d° you no harm, my 


f 


general. Enough of this. Listen to me. My last con¬ 
cession is made In an hour, in this room, the articles of 
peace are signed. 

chancellor. I shall be ready. 
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general. That will not do. The King of Barvender 
lives. He is in possession of his senses. A treaty lacking 
his consent might be repudiated. 

chancellor. You have seen him. He is not capable- 

general. How do I know? It may be all a trick. I have 
been here too long. 

chancellor. General, we are at your mercy. Be merci¬ 
ful. Spare him this. Spare me- 

general. Within an hour. Attempt delay, and your city 
is given to the sword. 

chancellor. Spare me this. 

general. Within an hour. {He clanks out. 

chancellor [to the page, after a few moments of deep 
thought ]. Conduct the Princess to her apartments. 

princess. I am a child to be sent away? We must go 
and play. No, no. I don’t mean that. You are kind. 

chancellor [he approaches the princess, and they look 
at one another steadily. He falls on one knee]. My homage. 
Trust me. 

princess. I do trust you. What—what is it? 
chancellor [he rises]. The times are strange. We must 
do what we can. 

[The princess goes to the door , looks back , hesitates , 
and passes out. The chancellor detains the 
page. 

chancellor. She must not return—for an hour. 
page. But if she will? 

chancellor. You have a dagger. Stab yourself. 

page. Why? I am ready, but why? 

chancellor [gently]. I think that would delay her. Go. 

[The page goes out. The chancellor, left alone , 
looks out upon the street. A distant trumpet is 
heard. Quickly advancing towards the inner 
room , he strikes the lintel of the door twice with 
the flat hand. The physician enters, f * 
chancellor. We have an hour. Something less. 
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physician. You mean? 
chancellor. He is conscious? 
physician. Yes. He has rallied again. 
chancellor. On your conscience—on your soul—nothing 
can save him ? 

physician. It is a matter of hours. At the most—the 
miraculous—it could hardly be days. 

chancellor. Pain—dreadful prostration. And he is a 
king. 

physician. What do you mean? 

chancellor. Old friend, old friend ; now is our time 
to serve the King. 

physician. I don’t know what you mean. 
chancellor. He has had a long life and a glorious. It 
draws to its perfect end in victory and peace. 
physician. Oh! If it could be so! 

chancellor. Is that perfect illusion to be destroyed? 
Here in an hour, if he lives, his hand must be put to a 
dishonouring treaty. He must know. 
physician. After all, it is an illusion. 
chancellor. It has entered into his soul. 
physician. Alas! Alas! 

chancellor. Why, man! He will die within the hour. 
physician. Oh, no, no, no! 
chancellor. Listen! 

[He whispers in the physician’s ear. 
physician [breaking away]. I cannot. I cannot. 
chancellor. Would he take a draught from my hand? 
physician. No! No! 

chancellor. Would you have me st rangle him with these 
old hands? He might awake. To see rne-^— 
physician. It cannot be. 

chancellor [putting his hand to his breast ]. I have a 
dagger. He sleeps. 

physician [trying to hold him back]. Wait! Stop. 
chancellor. Stand back. 
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[The physician gives way . A trumpet rings out in 
the middle distance . The chancellor lifts his 
hand in attention . 

physician. They are coming. The Tambours! 
chancellor. Announce it to them, then. 
physician. What? 

chancellor. The King of Barvender is dead. 

[He strides from the room , and the curtain falls. 


THE LOVELY MIRACLE 

A PLAY IN ONE ACT 

By Philip Johnson 


PERSONS OF THE PLAY 



j The Mother 
i The Daughter 
^Tiie Neighbour 
*^The Young Man * 
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The scene is the living-room of a humble cottage in the 
countryside of whichever shire the reader loves best . 

N.B .—All stage directions are given from the point of view 
of the audience . 


“ The Lovely Miracle ” was performed for the first time by 
the Liverpool and District Teachers Association Dramatic Society 
at the David Lewis Theatre, Liverpool, on January 23, 1929, with 
the following cast: 

The Mother .... Doris B. Gobby 
The Daughter . . . . Jocelyn H. Thompson 

The Neighbour . . . Evelyn Harding 

The Young Man . . . Norman Threlfell 

The play produced by Edith A. Clarke. 




There is something about “ The Lovely Miracle ” 
j which reminds one of the work of Sir James Barrie 
v j or Maeterlinck. The play is not in any sense 
imitative or derivative, but the whole idea and its 
charming treatment would inevitably, - one feels, 
appeal to those well-known writers of fantasy. The 
-pl ay deals no tjyith fact, but with trutET and only 
! a magician can Bring an elusive, imaginative idea 
within the focus of the stage. 

Mr Philip Johnson’s first play, entitled “ After¬ 
noon,” was written in 1927, and was produced 
at the Liverpool Playhouse by Mr William Arm¬ 
strong, who has done so much to encourage youthful 
playwrights. Although he works slowly, rewriting 
and revising an endless number of times before he 
is satisfied, Mr Johnson has given us at least fifteen 
one-act plays, besides two long plays—viz., “ Long 
Shadows ” (produced at the Everyman Theatre, 
Hampstead, in 1930) and “ The Third of April,” 
in which Mr Armstrong collaborated. * 

“ The Lovely Miracle ” is to be found in a 
volume entitled Four Plays , which is published by 
Messrs Ernest Benn, Ltd., at 10 s. 6 d. 
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THE LOVELY MIRACLE 1 

The room is small and very simply furnished : a square deal 
table in the centre , flanked on either side by two stiff- 
backed chairs , several other chairs disposed here and 
there , and a dresser , upon the shelves of which are 
pieces of crockery and china. The sloping ceiling and 
the walls are whitewashed. The fireplace is in the centre 
of the left waif and the door giving admittance to the 
one other room of the ground floor is up R. In the 
centre of the back wall is another door , and R. of this 
a long , low window. Upon the table a white dress is 
laid. 

When the curtain rises the door at the back is wide open , and 
through this and the window can be seen a prospect of 
distant hills. It is evening , and the hills , behind which 
the sun has just set , are deep purple-black against a wide 
stretch of sky , in which the lovely gold and rose radiance 
of sunset still lingers. Some of this radiance has stolen 
into the room , faintly suffusing the walls , softenmg the 
harsh lines of the table and chairs. 

! The mother, grey-haired and of slight build , is kneeling on 
I the hearth , engaged in stirring some broth that is sim¬ 
mering in a pot upon the fire. Her dress , though of 
poor material , is neat and tidy , the skirt half covered by 
a rough apron. 

The daughter is standing by the open door , leaning against 
the lintel , her back to the interior of the room , gazing out 

1 Applications regarding amateur performances of this play should 
be addressed to Messrs Samuel French, Ltd., 26 Southampton Street, 
Strand .London, W.C.2, or 25 West 45th Street, New York. 
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across to the line of hills. She is nineteen years of age, 
tall, slim, pretty, and clad in a very simple frock. ’ 


daughter [ softly to herself ]. Lovely . . . lovely . .. lovely ... 

mother [ looking up from the broth]. What’s that you’re 
saying ? 

[The daughter, absorbed in the beauty of the evening 
does not hear. ’ 

I m asking you what you’re saying? 

daughter [staring, and turning to face her mother 1 
Nothing, Mother. J ' 

. mother. ’Course you were. It’s a habit you’ve pot into 
just lately—talking to yourself. 

daughter. I’ll not be needing to do that in the days to 
come, will I, Mother? [Softly] I’ll be talking to him. 

mother. Him? Oh, aye. I reckon me and your dad 
haven t been worth while talking to. 

daughter [earnestly]. Yes, you have. [A pause.] Only 
. . . only it 11 be different. * 

mother. Maybe. 

daughter. At the close of every day . . . him and me 
• . . watching the sun set. 

mother. When your man comes home from the fields 

of a night it’ll be a fill of food he’ll want. I’d like to see 

ins face when you say, “ I haven’t got any supper, Tem • 

but there s a grand sunset outside.” A pot o’ good broth 

is worth a deal more to a clemmed man than all the sunsets 

as ever have been or ever wilTbe. You remember that 
my girl. » 


daughter. You needn’t fear. Mother. I’ll look after 

mother. That’s right. So long as his stomach ‘ ^ 

after you I reckon his heart will. 

[She resumes her stirring, and once more her daughter 

- turns her back upon the room and looks out to the 

' • darkening hills beyond. 
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daughter [after a pause, not turning ]. It’s all so beautiful; 
it makes me feel I want to stretch out my arms and touch it. 
mother [still stirring ]. Touch it? Touch what? 
daughter [with a gesture ]. This! The beauty of it all! 
mother. Silly! How can you touch it! 

* daughter. I can’t. But I’d like to : I’d like to be able 
to gather it all to me and hold it for ever and ever. 

mother [ceasing to stir—a trifle impatie?itly\ That’s non¬ 
sensical talk, and well you know it! I’ll tell you what’s 
wrong with you : you’re a deal too fanciful. It’s all right 
to be fanciful when you’re a child—all young things are. 
But they grow out of it as they grow older ; and that’s just 
what you’ve never done. Well, the sooner you set about 
it the better—that’s all I can say. Remember, this time 
to-morrow you’ll be a married woman. Ar "‘ 

daughter. Maybe that’s why the hills and the sunset 
and everything seem more beautiful to-night than ever 
^ before. 

[The mother is about to make a forcible retort to 
this, but desists and resumes her stirring. There 
-4 is silence. Then: 

daughter. There’s some one coming across the fields. 

mother. Your father? It’s too early for him by a good 
hour. 


daughter. It’s a woman. . . . It’s our neighbour. 
mother [not particularly pleased]. Her ! What can she 
be after? |l pray to God that little rat of a husband,hasn’t 
{ beenon^ijie^g;© again). Always comes to me with her 
''troubles, f Not but what I’m sorry for her. „ y 

DAUGHtER. Ssh! She’s here! 

[She moves away from the door and comes a little way 

down stage. The neighbour passes the window, 

then appears in the doorway. She is a stoutish 

woman of about fifty years of age, wearing a 

• shabby blouse and skirt, and a man’s cap upon he? 

i head. 

vj J* ) \ 1 - i 

i in . > -* ^ 
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neighbour. Well, now, ’asn’t it been a blaze of a 
day! 

mother [still on her knees\. Grand! 

neighbour. The sun at midday would have scorched the 
bristles off a pig’s back. 

mother. Folk as don’t get their hay in .need blame none 
but themselves. '* * J (l v -* 

neighbour. That’s true enough. They’re cutting to-day 
at Hill Top. 

mother. I’ve heard the machine going. 
neighbour. An’ they,’ll be leadin’ to-morrow at Kester’s. 
They ought to be rare and content, the farmers. 

mother. The day I see a contented farmer I’ll know it’s 
the end of the world, for sure. But come in an’ sit you 
down. 

[The neighbour comes a little way into the room and 
addresses the daughter, 
neighbour. And how are you, my dear? 
daughter. All right, thank you. 

neighbour. A bit fluttersome, I expect. Ah, well, an’ 
who can wonder at it? To-morrow’ll be a great day for 
you. I’ve not forgot my own wedding-day, an’ I never 
will, neither. Thunder an’ lightnin’ an’ a cloud-burst 
while we was in church, an’ Parson ’avin’ to yell at the top 
of his voice to make ’isself ’card above the roar of the wind 
that was tearing round the building. And then, later, 
when we was all sitting down to a bite o’ food, the gale 
whipped the roof off the pig-stye. If that weren’t a 
omen I’d like to know what is. 
mother. Ah, indeed! 

neighbour. There were me a-sitting all comfortable- 
like, when in rushes me father, white as a sheet an’ all of a 
sweat. “ Roof’s off pig-stye,” says he as soon as ’e could 
speak, “ an’ the old sow is lyin’ dead as a door nail.” 
“ Just fancy,” says I, not turning a ’air, being too mazed 
with the idea that I w’ere wed to bother about- [She 
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breaks of as she catches sight of a shapeless heap of white silk 
that is lying on the tablel\ Lor’ bless us! Is that the 
wedding-dress? 

mother [ rising from the hearth]. Ay, it’s the wedding- 
dress. 

NEIGHBOUR [appTOdi 

daughter. There’s 

neighbour. Silver lace! Glory be! 

mother. It’s a scrap her ladyship gave me when I was 
in service. I’ve laid it by these many years, and maybe it’s 
a bit tarnished, but- 

daughter. It’s lovely. You should see it when the sun 
catches it—all glittering and sparkling! 

neighbour. Let’s ’ope the sun’ll shine to-morrow, dearie. 
’Old it up to yerself and let me see ’ow it looks. 

[The daughter picks up the frock and holds it against 
herself. The neighbour steps back , lost in ad¬ 
miration. 

My, but it’s elegant; that’s what it is, real elegant! I’m 
thinkin’ the eyes of ’im’ll be near blinded with the look of 
you when you walk up the church. 

daughter [with almost childish earnestness ]. Will he think 
proud of me ? 

neighbour. Aye, that ’e will, I’ll be bound. 

daughter. Proud as he was when he won the prize for 
leaping and jumping? 

mother. I should hope so. It’s a poor look-out if a man 
don’t set more store by his wife than by lepping and jump¬ 
ing and suchlike. 

neighbour. I’ll warrant he’s fit to jump as ’igh as the 
moon this very minute with the thought of the joy the 
morrow’s going to bring ’im. ’E’s a lucky man. 

mother. My daughter’s a good girl, though I says it as 
maybe should not. 

neighbour. An’ why should you not? Seems to me 
that to rear a child up to be decent-living and self-respecting 
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is a thing to be mighty proud of. I’d give a deal to think 
I’d done as much. 

mother. Ah, well; ’twere not to be. 

neighbour. An’ maybe just as well. They’d ’ave ’ad 
a poor sort of dad I’m thinking. 

mother \significantly\ Is he . . .? 
neighbour [gloomily], Aye. 

mother. It’s a cruel sadness that things should have 
turned out like this ’twixt you and him. 

neighbour [turning to the daughter]. An’ so you’re goin’ 
to live in the little white cottage by the pool? 

daughter [ nodding her head ]. We’ve been lucky to get it. 
mother. It’s a tidy little place. 
neighbour. Pretty, too. 
daughter. Yes . . . pretty. 

neighbour. That there artist man as was ’ere last sum¬ 
mer made a right bonny picture of it. Almost as good as a 
photo it were. ' 

daughter. The meadow in front of it goes right down 
to the edge of the pool ; and on one side of the house there’s 
a damson-tree, and on the other a cherry-tree. 
neighbour. Fancy. 

daughter. I went there this morning . . . very early . . . 
to look at it. 

neighbour. Did you now? 

daughter. The sun was barely risen, and there was a 
mist all about it. It looked kind of not real . . . like a 
dream. 


neighbour. I ’ope it don’t turn out to be damp. 
mother [suddenly recollecting the pot of broth ]. Lor’ bless 

us! Here I am clacking away and- 

[She rushes to the hearth , lifts the pot off the fire , then 
' f hastens out through door R . The neighbour sits 



on chair by table; the daughter stands L . of 
the table , her face turned towards the open door¬ 
way. There is a pause; then , as though acting on 
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a sudden impulse , the daughter turns to the 

NEIGHBOUR. 

daughter [with some hesitation ]. Would you mind if I 
asked you a question ? 

neighbour [^good-humouredly], ’Course not. Go on. 

^ daughter blurting it out ]. It’s this—why did you marry 
your husband? 

neighbour [astonished]. Why did I . . .? 
daughter. Why did you marry him ? 
neighbour [confused]. Why . . . ’cause ’e asked me to, I 
suppose. 

daughter. But you could have said no. 
neighbour. I . . . yes ... I suppose I could ’ave said 
no—if I’d wanted to. 

daughter. But didn’t you want to? 
neighbour. Want to ! And me near pining into my 
grave wondering whether he would or whether he wouldn’t. 
[ Tittering reminiscently'] ’Ere, I’ll tell you something as 
I’ve never told nobody. [ More titters, .] I went one day 
over the hills to Flashford, walked ’ every bit o’ the way, 
A a’purpose to buy a charm from an old woman as lives 
there. “ ' - 

daughter. A charm? 
neighbour. A love charm she called it. 
daughter. Whatever for? 


neighbour. I weren’t by no means sure of ’im, an’ I 
thought it might spur ’im on. 

daughter. You —you mean to say you really loved him? 
neighbour. Loved ’im? Aye, I reckon I did. 
daughter. Same as I love Jem? 

neighbour. An’ why not? You don’t suppose you’re 
the first girl that’s ankered after a man, do you ? 
daughter. And He . . . was fond of you ? 
neighbour [nodding her head !]. Aye, that ?e were. I were 
a good-looker in those days, I can tell you. ’E might ’ave 
gone a deal farther an’ fared a deal worse. 
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daughter [incredulously], You and him . . . like me and 
Jem. 

. neighbour. Pretty much the same, I reckon. [. Becoming 
c -Li almost tenderly reminiscent .] I were a proud girl when we 
walked under the elmslm* through the lanes—me an’ ’im. 

*. daughter. I reckon you felt as if you were living in a 
% kind of a glory, a glory that made the world and everything 
seem beautiful. 

neighbour [sighing]. That’s what it were : a kind of a 
glory. 

daughter. Because you were in love with one another. 

neighbour \sighing again], Aye. 

daughter. And now . . . 

neighbour. Eh? 

daughter. You and him. 

[The mood of tenderness induced by these reminis¬ 
cences passes from the neighbour in a flash, The 
lines of her face harden into a mask of vindictive 
hatred, -4 

neighbour [harshly]. Now, did you say? ’Ot ’ell on 
earth, that’s what it is! Cat and dog—an’ no about it, 
neither. Blast ’im! Look at that! [She drags up her 
sleeve and displays a livid bruise .] An’ that! 

[She is about to bare her bosom , but at a gasp of horror 
from the daughter she desists, 
daughter [sickened]. Don’t! Don’t! 

neighbour [sullenly], I were only going to show you what 
’e did to me a fortnight since. 

daughter [faintly], I don’t want to see it. [A pause . 
Then:] And you walked with him under the elms and 
thought the world was beautiful. [She turns her head away 
and looks out of the open doorway to where the sunset is fading. 
Then , as though overcome by a sudden weakness , she sits down 
and faces the neighbour across the table,] It’s terrible! Oh, 
terrible! 

neighbour [not entirely comprehending]. Terrible? Aye. 
160 . 
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daughter. For two people who have loved to- 

[She shudders . 

neighbour. Maybe. 

daughter. All that beauty to fade and wither into 
ugliness. 

neighbour. It don’t seem right, ehf 
daughter. How did it happen? 

NEIGHBOUR. Eh? ' ■ J ; ^ ^ 

daughter. How did it come about ? 

NEIGHBOUR. Ijiunno. Seems as if wfyinn'da drifted into it. 

daughter. Not drink, or—or* other women? 
neighbour. Can’t say it were. ’E took ’is drop o’ drink, 
but never overmuch; and there weren’t no other women. 
daughter. Just . . . drifted. 
neighbour. That’s it. 

daughter. From loving one another to hating one an¬ 
other. 

neighbour. Gradual-like. ’Ard to say where the one be¬ 
gan and the other left off, so to speak. [A pause.~\ Maybe 
it’s because we expected too much. 
daughter. What do you mean? 

neighbour. ’Tisn’t easy to explain, but that’s what I’ve 
thought sometimes. Seems to me it’s pretty near always 
the same with this ’ere falling in love business. A young 
man and a young woman get struck on one another, an’ 
just because o’ that they jump to the conclusion it’s going 
to be Glory! Glory! Halle lujah]_. all the rest o’ their 
days. Later on, when they’ve been wed a bit, they come 
to their senses, so to speak, an’ find out ’ow mighty wrong 
they were. Then they start blaming one another . . . an’ 
that’s ’ow the trouble begins—leastways, that’s ’ow I figure 
it out. 

daughter. I see. 


neighbour. When folk is in love it’s like as if they can’t 
see things in their ordinary everyday light; they go about 
as if they was livin’ in a sort of ’azy dream. ’Course, that’s 
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all right while it lasts. Only it don’t last. It’s same as it 
is with drink—they’ve got to sober up some time; they’ve 
got to waken up out of their dream an’ see things an’ one 
another as they really are. Drink leaves an ’eadache, an’ 
love, often as not, an ’eartache. 

daughter [ hesitantly ]. You—you think me and Jem don’t 
see each other as we really are? 

neighbour. ’Course you don’t. ’Ow can you when you’re 
both of you fair mazed with love? 

daughter. But I do see his faults, even now . . . an’ it’s 
kind as if I loved him all the more because of them. 

neighbour [gloomily]. Ah! I dare say. \A pause . 

daughter [as if to her self]. If only it could always be as 

it has been this spring! All the days of my life I’ll 

-remember the spring of this year. . . . But there’s the 

I summer to come, and then the autumn . . . and then the 
i winter. 

neighbour. Aye, the winter. 

daughter. Ice on the pool, and the branches of the 
cherry-tree and the damson-tree all black and bare. 

v t , . [She shivers 3 

neighbour. You’re cold, dearie. , - 

DAUGHTER. Yes . . . cold. 

neighbour. Then sit you down by the bit o’ fire that’s 

rcz 1 * 16 ’ earth ’ w hde I go an’ ’ave a word with your mother. 
\She rises from her chair and looks compassionately at the 
daughter.] An’ don’t be thinking too much.about the 

winter yet awhile. You’ve still got your spring; make the 
most or it while you can. 

{After a hesitating glance at the daughter the 
neighbour goes out by door up R. The sunset 
has faded from the sky, leaving it pale and colour¬ 
less. The room is now full of shadows, in the 

midst of which sits the daughter, dejected and 
miserable. 

[From very far away, seeming to come from behind the 
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distant range of hills, there sounds upon the air a 
faint chord of music. This dies away, and sud¬ 
denly in the open doorway there appears the figure 
of the young man. For a moment he stands there 
very still, silhouetted against the background of 
9 evening sky and hills, gazing into the room. He 

is about nineteen years of age, tall, good-looking, 
and dressed in the everyday clothes of a country 
dweller. After a moment's scrutiny of the room 
and its solitary occupant the young man. taps 
fifi, upon the lintel The daughter, startled, jumps 
up from her chair and faces him. Seeing him 
standing there she utters a little gasp of amaze¬ 
ment. 

young man [he has a pleasing voice~\. May I come in? 

daughter [very confused]. Oh!—I- 

YOUNG MAN [his manners, too, are charming ]. But perhaps 

you would rather I didn’t. I’ll go away if you like? . 
daughter [still confused]. Oh, no—er please step inside. 

young man. Thank you. 

4 [He comes into the room. For a moment they neither 

of them speak. Then: 

[Smiling at her—a little shyly ] I’m afraid I frightened you 
just now. 

daughter. Oh, no—at least- 

YOUNG MAN. But I’m sure I did. I’m very sorry. 
daughter. Just for a moment I—I thought you were 
some one else . . . you’re very like some one I know. 

YOUNG MAN [still smiling ]. He must be very good-looking. 
daughter [quite simply\. He is—very. 
young man. That’s nice of you. 
daughter. What do you mean? 

young man. Never mind. 

[There is a pause, during which the daughter comes 
to the conclusion that the young man is a conceited 
* creature—and that he is laughing at her. 
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night those selfsame walls wouldn’t have been knocked to 

smithereens the next day. . 

daughter. I don’t know what you le talking about. 

young man. Never mind. You will some day. 

daughter. Are you trying to be rude? 

young man [very earnestly ]. Oh, no! Please don t think 

that! I was only meaning that you’d know a great many 
things one day that you don’t know now. I shall teach you. 

DAUGHTER. You! 

young man [still quite at ease]. Yes. You’ll teach me 

things, too. . . . Oh, a great many things! 

daughter. There are one or two things I could teach you 




this very minute. 

young man [< carelessly ]. I dare say. But I wouldn t 
bother to start straight away, if I were you. Hunk of 
all the time we have in front of us—all the years—you 

and me. , . 

daughter. All the years? [Dazed .] You and me. 

young man [< enthusiastically ]. All the beautiful, beautiful 

years together . . . sitting by the pool, or under the cheriy- 

tree. 

daughter. Under the cherry-tree. 

young man. Or the damson-tree—whichever we like best. 

. . . The cherry-tree will be easiest to climb. 

DAUGHTER. Oh! 

YOUNG MAN. That’s why you’ll always be finding me in 
the branches of the damson-tree. You’ll be frightened^and 
call to me to come down at once. Of course I shan’t, I 
shall crawl farther out along the branch just to tease you, 

you know. 

daughter completely bewildered ]. What what do you 
know about cherry-trees and damson-trees? 

YOUNG MAN. Almost nothing—except that they look 
pretty, one on each side of a house, a little white house. 

daughter [with forced calmness — as if to reassure herself ]. 
j see—you’ve been talking to the villagers. 
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YOUNG MAN [smiling]. No, I haven’t. 
daughter. Yes, you have: you must have. 
young man. I haven’t — honestly. 

daughter. But you must have, or how could you know 
about—I mean, all this nonsense about climbing trees. 

young MAN [seriously], That isn’t nonsense: it’s the truth 
i the great and glorious truth! ^ 

[A pause , during which the daughter regards him 

with growing wonder. He returns her gaze quite 
unabashed . Then: * 

daughter [in a low voice—almost a whisper]. Who are 

young man [quietly]. Don’t you know? 

daughter [moving nearer to him]. Tell me who you are 

YOUNG MAN. Some one who is very like . . . some one 
you love. uc 

daughter [nearer to him]. Yes . . . you are like him 

oh, you are like him. ' " * 

young man. And you are very beautiful. 
daughter. Tell me who you are. 

YOUNG MAN. You are beautiful as the water-lilies on the 
pool by the little white house. [He touches her cheek very 

gently, and as though the touch were wondrous soothing she closes 
her eyes.] But you mustn’t ask who I am— not yet 
daughter [scarcely audible]. Not yet. 

YOUNG MAN [more matter-of-fact]. See, sit down here 
where you were when I first saw you. ’ 

And I—I’ll sit here a, ^ ^«”• 

[She is sitting on the chair at the table : he on the floor 
close beside her . * 

Now, we’re all nice and comfortable—let’s talk, shall we? 
andme?^^ ^° oktng ** hi ”^‘ What shaU we tali about, you 

YOUNG MAN. I don’t knOYV , . . yes I dn 

shall tell me why you were so sad 7 ’ - Y ° U 
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DAUGHTER. Sad ? 

young man. Just now — when I came in. 

daughter [amazed], Do you know, I’d forgotten all 

about that—just for a moment. 

YOUNG MAN. Good ! 

daughter. But I was . . . very sad. 

YOUNG MAN. Why? 

daughter [ with constraint ]. I can’t tell you. 
young man. Why not? 

daughter. You wouldn’t understand. [Suddenly becom¬ 
ing acutely conscious of the unconventionality of the situation ] 
And in any case, I couldn’t talk about it to you—a stranger. 

[She makes a movement as though to rise, 
YOUNG MAN [his hand on her knee , checking the movement ]. 
Don’t let that worry you : strangers can be very helpful 
at times. [Persuasively] And once you’ve told me we 
won’t be strangers any longer, will we? That will be 

splendid! 

daughter [with renewed coldness ]. Will it? 


young man. Of course. 

daughter [ with deliberation ]. I’m afraid I can’t talk to you 
any longer. [She rises, 

young man [protesting ]. Oh, but- 

daughter [firmly]. There are things I have to see to. 
young man [rising]. You mean you want me to go ? 
[Woefully] And just when we were getting along so 
nicely. 

daughter [resolute], I’m sorry, but- 

[A meaning glance towards the open door . 
young man [in a wheedling tone]. Just another five 

minutes. ~ 

daughter. No! I tell you I have things to see to. 
young man [pleading]. Oh, but, please, only five minutes! 
daughter [her firmness melting a little]. You say that just 
like a little boy who doesn’t want to go to bed. 

young man [eagerly]. Let’s pretend that’s what I am. 
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fl her w - ho iora hw 

Off you go!” ’ J another five minutes—and then, 

DAUGHTER [giving hi], Very well • but not- 

longer, mind. J y ’ Dut not a second 

young man. Rightof T pt-’c d*- a 

beforc - 

daughter. But you’re too old 

fairy-tales. MAN ' Ni “ P<!0pIe * re ” CT “ *°° °M to listen to 

daughter. And I don’t know any. 
young man [persistent ]. Yes, you do. 

YO u N cm an N T’hen “elfmTa newo^mafe ^ t'ul* ^ 
go along. c ’ make it up as you 

daughter. Oh, I couldn’t do that: Pm not at -,11 1 

young man. Have you ever tried? ^ clever. 

daughter. No. 

b M „“,, doTt 7 h ° W d ° P °“ [Ur g - 

“If ftW Jfe“ • • • >« me see . . . 

start? Cgm U for 7 °u just to gi ve y O U a 

daughter. Perhaps it would help 

a WeU,tee ges 1 V y M t geslm] ^ ^ 

daughter. Once upon a time . . there .1 

D^HTErThe her] ' There ]i ^d— 1 ' ^ • • * 

just an ordinary girl, shail ^P nnCess -° r > D °’ let ’ s her 

young MAN. All right. Goon! 

^daughter. And she was eng aged to marry a 
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young man. You always say betrothed in fairy-tales. 
daughter. I wish you wouldn’t keep interrupting. She 

was betrothed to a- 

young man. A prince? 
daughter. Oh, no: not a prince. 

young man. I see: just an ordinary girl betrothed to an 
ordinary man. 

daughter. Yes. And she was very, very happy. 

YOUNG MAN. Good! 

daughter. She used to listen to the singing of the birds 
and- 

young man. What sort of birds were they? 
daughter \yaguely\ Oh . . . any sort. 
young man. Linnets and bullfinches and nightingales? 
daughter. I dare say; anyhow, she listened to them, and 
thought she must be the happiest girl in the world. 
young man. Where were the birds? 
daughter. I do wish you wouldn’t ask so many questions. 
They were anywhere you like. 
young man. In cages? 

daughter. No, not in cages. . . . They . . . they were 
in a garden. 

young man. Oh, she had a garden? 
daughter. Yes, a lovely, lovely garden, full of the most 
beautiful flowers. 

young man. Red, yellow, blue, purple, pink, heliotrope, I 
white. 

daughter. And many other colours. 
young man. Had she anything else besides the garden? 
daughter. Let me see . . . yes, she had a beautiful 
dress, white, and all covered with glitteringjliamonds. 
young man. And she was happy? 
daughter. Yes . . . until . . . 
young man. Oh, something happened? 
daughter. Yes . . . the night before her wedding-day. 
young man. Tell me. 
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daughter. No, I can’t! I can’t! 

young man. Please. 

daughter. Oh, it was cruel! Cruel! 

young man. Please tell me what happened to her. 

daughter. She found she had been living under a..spell, 

I a magic spell that made all the world seem wonderful and 1 
I beautiful to her, so that she was happy, always happy, walk- 
/ her garden, listening to the birds, and dreaming of a 

future that was to be happier still. 

young man. And then the spell was broken? 

daughter. Yes . . . broken . . . and where once she 
;/ had seen beauty she saw ugliness, ruin, despair, and pain. 

young man. That was sad . . . and on the night before 
her wedding. 

daughter. The cruel weeds sprang up in the garden, 
choking and strangling the innocent flowers . . . and the 
birds sang no more. 

[A pause. The young man looks up at her with an 
expression of sadness. She seems almost to have for¬ 
gotten his presence. 

[There is a moment of silence. Then: 
young man. And what happened to her? 
daughter. Happened? 

young man. To the girl — the ordinary girl? 
daughter. I don’t know. 

YOUNG MAN. Oh, but you must: you can’t leave off like 

that: all fairy-tales end with “ And they lived happily ever 
after.” rr J 

daughter [sadly ]. That’s what I used to think. But 
now . . . 

[The weight of unhappiness conjured up by the words 

of the neighbour is pressing on her again y and 

she is unable to continue. Rising from her chair 

she goes over to the open doorway and stands there\ 

looking out ,, her back to the interior. The young 

man has also risen , and stands for a moment -4 
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silently contemplating her . His manner and bear¬ 
ing have changed from boyishness to compassionate 
gravity. 

young man [quietly]. I want to talk to you. 
daughter [ turning slowly and facing him\ Well? 
young man. Come nearer to me. 

[After some hesitation she takes two or three steps 
towards him . 

Nearer still. 

\She moves down until she is quite near and facing him . 
You’re not afraid of me, are you? 

daughter. No, I’m not afraid of you. 
young man. But supposing it had been some other man 
who had walked in at that door just now, some other man 
you had never seen before, coming from you don’t know 
what place, and going to you don’t know where, would you 
not have been afraid of him—a little? 
daughter. Yes ... a little. 

young man. Would you and he have sat as we were sitting 
just now, while you told him a fairy-story? 
daughter. No, I would not have done that. 
young man. And yet . . . with me . . . 
daughter. But he, that other man, would have been a 
stranger. 

young man. Isn’t that what I am? 
daughter [looking at him wonderingly ]. I can’t think of 
you like that. 

young man. Can’t you? 

daughter. No . . . even when you first came into this 
room I felt as if ... as if .. . 

YOUNG MAN. Yes? 

daughter. As if you were some one I’d known a very 
long time. 

young man. You felt that? 

daughter. It’s so hard to explain, but I seemed to 
remember the very first day I came to know you. 
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rouNG man. Tell me about it 

Placed a d^T/arms/“£ %*£* 

! YOUNG MAN. Yes ? 

AH D rbrr ER ia- Tlle7 0Ut of the room and lef t me alone 
T 1 th u * ughin S and th e excitement had tired me so that 
lay back on my pillow, very quiet and still. There was 

snow wa, falling. I closed my eyes a^ dasped ,t d„U 

mos wonderful feeling of peace and contentment Ts i _ 
as if the greatest miracle that could ever happen had 
happened to me. [A pause.-] And to-night, when I was 
sitting m that chair, and you were kneeling by my side it 

d •“ ,h T- g 'a he “ irade h »PP“=<l to® me agdn and 

[atnost in a wbup,r\ and as though you were the mirade 

\_bi°m very far away, seeming to come from behind the 

y I dl s st f nt hllls > there sounds upon the air a faint chord 
i oj distant music . 

^^ 7 DAUGHTER and the YOUNG man are silent 
then : \ 

young man. You were wrong. ^ f 

daughter. What do you mean? $ — 

^ young man. I am only the promise of a miracle. % c ^ 
daughter [in a whisper]. Only the promise? 

young man [gently ]. For the real miracle, the glorious > ^ J 

fulfilment, you must wait ... Put on your pretty white 

dress and walk once more in your garden. No weeds grow 

there now; only the flowers, and the birds singing Go 
.there once more and wait. a 

DAUGHTER. Wait. ^ 
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young man. Not for very long; only a little while, and 
then—the miracle. 

[Once again there sounds the faint and distant chord 
of music . This tune it holds a more insistent note, 
as though it were a summons . 

I must go. 

daughter. You’re leaving me ? 

young man. I must. But remember—not for very long; 
only a little while, and then . . . 
daughter. And then . . . 

[He takes her hand in his and together they walk to 
the open doorway . There they pause, facing one 
another . He places his hands upon her shoulders, 
leans towards her, and kisses her . 
young man. Good night, Mother. 
daughter. Good night, my son. 

[He passes through the doorway and is gone . She 
stands perfectly still, her face, still tilted upwards 
as when he kissed her, radiant and transfigured with 
happiness . 

the curtain falls 
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Scene : A small and rather shabby room in a palace. The 
room is little more than a passage-way. It is furnished 

with a table , on which a candle is standing , and two 
stools. 

Time : About the twelfth century. 

first player. Set down your burdens here. 
third player. It is well said. 

We set our burdens down. 

first player. Friend, you are right. 

Heavy the load that’s weighted with despair, 

But add hope to it and the weight is gone; 

Lead turned by magic into thistledown! 

third player. ’Tis all so sudden—I can scarcely believe it. 
-4 Why, ’twas only yesterday that we 

Looked toward the sun, and black against the gold 
Saw the two lords- on horseback hailing us. 

first player. Even when they came nearer, and I knew 
They were old patrons, I mistrusted still. 

A summons to the Court! Could it be true? 

THIRD PLAYER. “ The Prince has sent us,” said they. 

“ He would have 

You play before him.” There was once a time 
When words like these had seemed as natural 
As waking after sleep. 

first player. And it will come 

Again! But we must haste. Where are the others? 

1 Applications regarding amateur performances of this play should 
w be addressed to Messrs Samuel French, Ltd., 26 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C.2, or 25 West 45th Street, New York. 
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third player. Not far away, I warrant you. They wait 
To hear how you have sped. Ah, here they come! 

[Enter a boy (queen) and the fourth player. 

queen. What news? 
fourth player. Is it good news ? 

FIRST PLAYER. All S We ^' 

fourth player. _ Thank God. 

first player. We play to-night the tragedy Gonzago. 
queen. Hurrah, hurrah, for Prince and King and Court! 
For every one! Hurrah for all of us! 

Hurrah for tragedy! We will present 
The mournfullest tragedy! What say you, sirs? 

Our fortunes are assured! 

fourth player. Be silent, boy. 

You chattering jay, have done! Tell us the tale. 

--— [To FIRST PLAYER. 

What did the great man say? How did he answer? 

queen. We know all that. He swept his hat off- 
Swung out his leg, and, standing thus, replied— 

“ I warrant you. Oh, sir, I warrant you! ” 

fourth player. Come, you forget your manners. 
first player. Ay, your tongue 

Runs on too fast—but there, there, let it swing 
Like a bell’s clapper ringing out a peal 
Of thankfulness. Here is no time to waste 
Teaching unmannerly boys what they should know 
Long since. . . . This room is given for our use. 

That door leads to the stage. This, as you’ve seen, 

Opens upon the ramparts of the town. 

fourth player. Where strides a silent sentry to and fro 
Guarding great towers beneath a silent moon. 

first player [to third player]. Step out and see that 
the stage be set aright. [Exit third player* 

first player. Now, boy, you heard—you are to play the 
Queen. 

Get out your razors. Let us see your cheeks 
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Have a care 


With a more maidenly and tender bloom. 

I must go now to parley with the Prince. 

[Exit FIRST PLAYER. 

FOURTH PLAYER. Our leader soon swells up again! 

QUEEN. . With reason! 

fourth player. Oh, yes, to-night he has good reason 

for it. 

QUEEN. I thought he said his speech well. 
fourth player. # Passably. , 

There’s not much in it, mark you, and he misses •> 

Ev’n what there is. 

queen. It served our purpose, though; 

It pleased the Prince. 

fourth player. If so, what will he think 
When he doth hear the whole in its right setting? 

It would be well to celebrate th’ occasion 
In a bowl of sack . What say you ? 

queen. 1 , '" > - 

To come back in good time. 

fourth player. Time, time! Alas! 

Man is a slave to time! But I’ll be back, 

Fear not, boy. I am faithful to my friends. 

[Exit FOURTH PLAYER. 

[The BOY or second player, with every appearance 
of haste and delight, puts on a woman's skirt , takes 
off his doublet , and begins to shave . Enter third 

PLAYER. 

third player. What ho! fair Queen! How doth your 
Majesty? 

QUEEN. No better for the shadow of your head. 

You stand between me and the candlelight. 

third player. Your pardon. You dress early, sir, to- 

night. . 

[He opens his bundle and takes out a long pair oj 

black moustachios . 

queen. Needs must when Nature^drives. I had to shave. 
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THIRD PLAYE k. Aye, you may «^“ eSt 
Queen it above the queens, draw m your girdle, 

T ift 11 d vour lily hands beseechingly, 

Ye, Shere lawn a day when fern,m„e charms 

At last must fade before advancing ai . 

queen. The foul fiend take my beard. ^ ^ ^ 

THIRD PLAYER. , . i 

And when he comes to take it may he take 

Mine own moustachios as gift thrown in. 

They’d make a rich black smoking on the coals. , 

Methinks ’twould ease my torment could I see 
These long fantastic corkscrews twirl and twist 

In fiery torment—ay, and my poor nose _ , 

That oL has borne their tickling and their pricks, L, 

How sweet the savour to its weary nostrils , 

The glad strong stink of slowly frizzling tow _ f U V* 

Would make a heaven out of hell. _ » 

^ Hate them ’ 

Why^arfthey not the badge by which the crowd 
Knows me to be the villain of the piece? 

When I creep forth to do my foul dark work 
Am I not ever met by howls of rage? 

And do they even wait to hear the long 

Soliloquy wherein I do expound 
TKTHreadful secret that I might have kept 
Hidden from all men’s knowledge were they not 
Advertised by these same moustachios ? 

It is the truth that every man condemns me 
Before he knows my motives or my crimes. 

queen. No doubt ’tis so, but would you play the hero? 

Methinks that every piece must have a villain. . 

Sued eluver. I gran, you that-bu, why such ydlamous 

villains ? . . 

Why with so little likeness to humanity. 
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Must every tragedy be brought about 
By one with black moustachios, who swings 
His cloak, and croaks his words out—thus—and laughs 
Ha! ha! most bitterly, and stamps his feet, 

Gnashes his teeth, and twists himself as though 
A flea had bitten him beneath his doublet, 

Where, though he fain would scratch, he cannot reach it ? 

’Tis not in reason. None could find his like 

Amongst mankind, searched they the whole world through. 

queen. ’Tis true that there is little nature in him, 

But, were he not so played, how should the audience 
Distinguish ’twixt the villain and the hero? 

third player. By their mother-wit withal! Let them 

Listen and watch, and judge him by his deeds, 

His words, his thoughts. 

queen. But so it is in life, 

Except the thoughts. 

third player. Aye, true. Men are not wont 
To speak their thoughts aloud—but for the rest, 

I’d have his words set down, and have him played 

As like to life as art could fashion him. 

queen. But look you now, an’ you should come so near 

To life itself, who would pay silver crowns 
To look at art, when he might see as good 
At home for naught ? 

third player. There would be better acting, 

And better argument. 

queen. .. I doubt it not 

And none to listen to them. 

third player. Tell me, boy, 

How make you that ? 

Q UEEN . If it were as you say 

You sure would make them use their wits a little. 
third player. Well, have they none to use? 
queen. # None that they care 

To waste upon stage-plays, for ’tis a fact 
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That they are lazy, every man of them— 

Indeed, too lazy to be ever wondering 
Which is the good man here, or which the bad. 

THIRD player. And if they are lazy, who’s to blame for it? 
queen. Lord, how should I know that? 
third player. The brain is there. 

The power to think—but do we let them think ?— 

We players who might put their souls in harness, 

Lash them to furious strivings after truth, 

Or drive them gently over velvet turf— . = - /K-W 
Use we our power? Not we! We shut them up 
In gaudy stalls and fatten them with pageants, 

With mummeries, or pictures of old crimes, 

And then,' to guard them lest they think at all, 

Each man is marked with his own special sign. 

So, one may say—“ Here comes the good man now. 

Behold his flaxen hair! And this one here, 

Note you his dark moustachios—he’s the man 
Whom Satan calls his own. Mark how this fellow 

Shall bring the tragedy about ! ” 

queen [rises and begins putting on his^bodici\. How else 

Would you provide your tragedy ? 

third player. Even so 

As it’s provided in this world of ours— 

Mixed with the comedy! I tell you, boy, 4- 
1 There is more tragedy in the mistakes 
! Made by good men than e’er was brought to pass 

By plots and counterplots. 

queen. I never saw it. 

third player. You never saw it ? Nor do they who sit 
And mourn for sorrows of great kings, and .weep 
For the play-queens betrayed by cruel malice, 

While all the time true Tragedy stands by 
Close at their side, with Sympathy, her daughter. 
queen. The lady is wedded, then? 
third player. Aye, to Romance. 
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One son also. 


QUEEN. One daughter, but no son? 

THIRD PLAYER. 

His name is Poetry. 

QUEEN. Well, I confess 

Ne’er to have seen this matron and her brood, 

And would be well content to go through life 
Without the sight of those two children fair, 

So that the Mother comes not nigh to me! 
third player. Why are we here? 

queen. Because, please God, it seems 

Our luck has changed again. Long may it last! 

To-night we’ll catch the favour of the Prince, 

Be made Court players, and grow fat, forgetting 
How near this summer brought us to despair. 
third player. You grant so much, then? 
queen. Grant? How mean you that? 

third player. You grant that we ourselves, even this 

band 

Of gallant players, came near to defeat ? 

queen. Came near? I’faith, it was as clear a rout 
As though we had been Polacks, and as though 
Young Fortinbras had met us on the ice. 

Were we not driven from our accustomed place. 

Our theatre, our capital? 

THIRD PLAYER. Ah, yes ! 

The endless wanderings from town to town, 

Footsore, from village green to country inn, 

Acting our plays to such as we could get 

To listen to them. . . . 

queen . Few enough they were! 

And niggardly; the triumph of to-night r 
Comes to reward us for our sufferings, t- 

THIRD PLAYER. But was this change of fortune brought 

about 

By scheming enemies, or by mischance? 

QUEENT'Y’Otrkffow the answer well. It was mischance 
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That made us wanderers upon the roads, 

For every nobleman must have to-day 
His company of children. 

third player. Ah, the fashion! 

Training and skill must count fortuuTght, it seems; 

Strive as we will, the fashion of the time 
Has gone against us. We are out of favour. 

Here there is food for thought—a passing fashion 
May rob a man ev’n of his daily bread! 

queen. If we take thought of that, then what of me? 

I lose my daily bread if beard or voice 
Grow but a little stronger! Any time— 

To-night, maybe—if in the love passage 
My voice should croak or screech I shall be bidden 
Pack up and go ere the laughter’s died away! 

third player. Indeed, boy, you are right! Your voice, 

your beard, 

Your very limbs turn traitor against you. ^ ^ t ^ 

queen. Wilt make a stage-play ofjL? f 
third player. Nay, not I! 

Would that I could! Would that I had the skill 
To set it down, to show it worthily! 

queen. Why, what is this? Set it down? Worthily? 
Great as it is to me, the matter seems 
Not great enough for general observance. 

THIRD player. Yet, had I but the skill, these little things 
Might seem as great and dark to him that hears 
As they seem great to him that suffers them. 

queen. What profit would it bring you? 

. third player. Why, no profit— 

But only the comfort of a dream come true. 
queen. A dream? 
third player. Aye, dreams! 

queen. Not the fantastic tales 

Of night ? 

third player. No, but the tales of things that haply 
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Might have been true, or might be true some day, 

Or never true—and yet there is comfort in them. 

queen. I understand you when you speak of dreams. 

I, all my life, have been a little rat 
Running in city streets. Never till this 
K Stroke of misfortune set us wandering 

Had I seen hills climb up to touch the sky, 

Or golden fields of corn that bent i’ th’ wind, 

With scarlet flowers ashine beneath the sun. 

third player. Poppies were they—and where the poppies 
thrive 

The husbandman lacks pence. Belike he goes 
A-dreaming, and heeds not his growing fields. 

queen. Their red blooms lit a fire in my heart. 

The wind that stirred those yellow cornstalks told me 
That there were other sights to see and sounds 
That I might hear. What care I if to-morrow 
Finds me upon the road without a crust, 

Or skill to earn one? I will pass those mountains, /., 
n And scale their cliffs—fight unicorns—drive dragons 
^^Forth from their caves! You laugh. Aye, there be 

dreams! 

third player. Nay, God forbid that I should laugh at 
v i dreams 

1 Dreamt by another. I have had my own; 

The difference merely that my unicorns 
Are made of parchment, and my dragons can • 

Be fought but with a pen! [Enter first player. 

first player. Ah, you are dressed 

And shaven! That is good—yes, very good. 

I was near late myself, for finding one, 

A merchant, who rides forth to-night, I would 
Entrust him with a letter to my wife. 

For though, poor girl, she cannot read herself, 

Yet will she find some better instructed soul 
> Who’ll tell her our good news—how we have reached 
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This fortress by the sea, and are to play 
To-night before the King. . . . And,, secondly, 

The Prince must needs have speech with me, so now, 

As you are ready, see—here are your lines. . 

queen. My lines! I trust I am word perfect, sir! 

FIRST player. Yet, for the Prince, were not the words 

themselves 

Perfect enough! ’Tis very wonderful, ^ 

And a good omen, that on this first night 
The Prince himself has writ some lines for us! 

queen. Must we without rehearsal play them, sir? 
first player. Boy, rest assured that had I deemed 

rehearsal 

To be required I would have called one. Now, 

Do as I bid you! Get your lines by heart! 

queen. I thought—I only thought there s not much k 

time 1 $ ^X r ' v "“ 

first player. Think less; learn more. ’Tis an old adage, 

but 

No less a true one. And to-night be careful 

About your voice, for if it cracks it mars 

Everything! Now, your words—see to your words. 

1 [Enter fourth player. 

fourth player. What is this? Words? Ha! Take the 

< f tip from me— 

Snatch at the word that suits the occasion best! 

That is the way to make the laughter fly! 

Have I been ever known to stick for a word? 

first player. Harkee, my friend! The Prince has spoken 

\ of you 

Especially. Please you to say no more 
Than is set down for you. 

^ fourth player. No more than is . . . 

Did you say, sir, no more than is set down ?. 

first player. Did I not say it clearly, sir? No more 

Than is set down.” 
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fourth player. But liow is’t possible ? 

Why, then the play is doomed! It is foredoomed! 

FIRST PLAYER. The Prince has so commanded it. 

FOURTH PLAYER. Who IS 

This prince that he should set himself to judge 
How I shall play my part ? He cannot know 
Plow men have flocked to hear me in the city! 

first player. Aye, he knows well enough, for he was 

wont 

To come himself. 

FOURTH player. But how then can he say 
No more than is set down? Does he not know 
That I must speak my speech as it comes to me, 

Not as it is set down? 

first player. To-night it seems 

That we must make exception. 

third player. Aye, to-night, 

Remember, is our first night at the Court, 

And ’tis a favour that we play at all 

When a bereavement of such recent date k 

Keeps the Prince still in heavy sable clad. 

fourth player. And yet again we must not be too 

dismal. 

One king is dead, but the next grieves not for that, 

For he now wears the crown, and is new-wedded. 

Would it be courteous to the bridal pair 
To let the occasion pass without some show 
Of merriment ? 

first player. Now hearken unto me . . . 

FOURTH PLAYER. A dead king has no favours to bestow, 
Therefore all we who stand so sore in need 
Of them need not to make a show of grief. ... 

first player. We must be delicate . . . must be dis¬ 
creet. ... 

fourth player. Trust me for that! A compliment or 
two 
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Is easily slipped in between the lines i-A. 

One for the bride that is—one for the bride. ^ . 

To be—for though our patron Prince has missed 
The crown, I hear he’s won a lady s favour! 
first player. Keep to the words! 

fourth player. I warrant you I will. 

One word may have a double edge to it, 

And, like the stabbing rapier, cut two ways! 

first player. An’ you have not a care, we 11 find our¬ 
selves . 

Upon the point! If we offend the Prince 

We lose the advantage we have won. 

FOURTH PLAYER. Offend? 

Think you we’ve lost the polish of our wits 
While wandering these accursed roads? Would I. 

Take risks? I’ve had my bellyful of yokels 
, AVhose staring eyes bilged as we passe^Tand then 
[Turned back to the earth that they were rooted in. 

I’m sick of cornfields without ever a tavern - • 

In sight 5 and of hills too silent all the day 
And all the night alive with strange wild cries. 

No, here I am, and here I will remain. 

That is the word for me. 

first player. That is the word 

For all of us. I’truth we must not risk 
Arousing the displeasure of the Prince. 

He said it shall be tragedy, and hence 
As tragedy it must be played. So much 
I’ve promised him. 

fourth player. You are the leader here. 

But of a surety when the gem is set 

In gold it gleams more bright. I’ll polish up 

The Prologue and the Epilogue! 

[‘The others , who had sighed with relief at the be¬ 
ginning of his speech , are startled by his last 

words. * 
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FIRST PLAYER. No, 110 ! 

Not in the Prologue neither! 

fourth player. Not, say you? . 

But, bless me, without stuffing it will be 
No Prologue, but a title, a rhyming jingle! 

Three lines in all! 

FIRST PLAYER. Then three lines let it stay. 

Hear you ? 

FOURTH player. I hear, and wish my ears were sealed. 

My comrade and my captain, I were not 
A friend to you did I not speak my mind. 

I know this princeling, or at least know others 
Made in his mould. Maybe he has writ a sonnet, 

Or haply has arranged some time a masque 
For the Court ladies—may have played the part 
Of Corydon himself—but what is that 
To seTagdnst my long experience?. 
first player. ’Tis only for one night. 

FOURTH PLAYER. 

Not even for one night will I endure 

So great indignity. 

first player. I pray you stay! 

QUEEN. It is the same for all. All parts are changed. 
fourth player. For you who must take on and off your 




And such a night! 


parts, 

• As men strip on and off a shirt, maybe 
It is a thing of small importance. But 
j For me—I am my part! It is myself! 

/; Hinder my words, and you put fetters on me!^ 

' first player. Obstinate blockhead! Cursed numskull! 

This, 

To-night of all nights! When at last success 
Dawns like the morning after a long storm! 
third player. I beg you, gentlemen. . . . 
fourth player. Oh, yes, we know 

^ Your motto—patience, patience! So! ’tis written 
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Why strive ’gainst something stronger than ourselves? 

But these are no words for a man. To-night 
Our fortune’s in the throw, and we’d be fools 
Blindly to wait on chance, but twice times fools 
To load the dice against ourselves. 
first*player . The Prince ... 

fourth player. The Prince, the Prince! Take it or 
!, leave it—I 

Will play the part as I have been accustomed, 

Or bid you all “ Good even.” 

FIRST PLAYER. But-not SO - 

fourth player. It is enough! Good night. 
first player. Gone? 

A curse upon the fellow! He is but 

A mass of vanity! We’ll not let him be 

As great as he imagines. We could do 

Without a hundred such as he. But who 

vShall take his lines? You, boy?. Ah, no, the Queen 

Goes on next with her protestation speech. 

I cannot. Then the lot'must fall to you. 

[To third player. 

You’ll say the Prologue first in your own hair, 

And play the Poisoner too. 

third player. I’ll do my best. 

first player. That is the spirit, lad. Our fortunes are 
Ev’n what we make them. We are never made 
By fortune. 

[Knocking without. A voice bids the players make 
haste. 

Haste! Alas, where is my crown ? 

How shall we take the body from the stage? 

Slip out and see if you can find spmebojr 

To act the mute for the ijOELce. But quick! Make haste! 

' 1 * ‘ * *: w [Exit third player, 

queen. “ My operant powers their functions leave to 
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first player. Those are my lines. 

Queen. Nay, they are marked as mine. 

first player. How you do all conspire to make a failure! 
Can you not tell by the sense? 

queen. I see no sense, 

Whether the lines are yours or mine. 

FIRST PLAYER. Oh, fool! 

[Enter third player, 
third player. Pray you, make haste! The King is in 
his place. 

first player. Have you found one to help the Poisoner 
When he must move the corpse? 

third player. He waits without 

Until you wink toward him. Or the Queen 
Can motion him forward haply with her toe. 

[Exeunt first player and queen, 
[third player throws a cloak about him and cons his 
part . Enter fourth player, 
fourth player. What, have they then begun? 
third player. You have come back? 

fourth player. I meant not to desert you. 

THIRD player. Bravely said, 

For never stood men more in need of help 
Than we do here to-night. 

fourth player. True, I spoke sharp— 

E’en now may be sharper than I intend— 

But I lose patience with him, for at times 
It seems to me his heart is not with us. 
third player. His heart is with his young wife, and the 

child. 

Remember, friend, that he has more at stake 
Than you or I. 

fourth player. And in this fateful hour 
It is not well to try newfangled ways! 

This saying—“ As it is set down—no more.” 

Believe me, ’tis mistaken policy. 
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third player. The Prince did so desire it. 

fourth player. . . Oh, the Prince! 

Why must we hang on patrons ? It is time _ 

To heed the popular taste, for folk need cheering. 

Faith, I would have some need of cheer myself 
Lived I within the shadow of this great fort. 

The very air strikes dank and chill; the sea 
Moans ever at its gate. Meseems as though 
There were some dreadful portent in the sound. 

third player. Hush, hush! Our nerves are all on edge 

to-night. 

There is no omen in the sound for us. 
fourth player. Do you not feel afeard? 

THIRD PLAYER. Not HOW that yOU 

AlTg bcick# 

fourth player. You think that I will pull you through? 
third player. It would not be the first time. # 
fourth player. . . r No, indeed! 

THIRD PLAYER. And greater triumph if you speak the 

words 

Just as they are set down! 

fourth player. It is not easy, 

For there is nothing to them. . [Enter queen, 

queen. Sir, your call! 

third player. I go, and by your looks methinks 1 see 

That a cold welcome waits me. # [Exit* 

FOURTH PLAYER. Goes it Well? 

queen. Nay, heavily. 

fourth player. Did I not say there was 

Ill-omen in this place? Is the room full? 

queen. Courtiers and soldiers. But they watch the King, 

And have no eyes for us. 

fourth player. They say the King 

Drinks deep at times. How is he now, think you? 
queen. How can I tell? I cannot act and look y 

In every face as well. w 
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fourth player. Oh, can you act? 

queen. Nay, nay! Keep we such gibes for better days! 
fourth player. Why, boy, you are all a-tremble! Take 
it not 

So hard—they’ll warm up yet. Why, I have known 
Most dull, ditchwater audiences wake at the end! 

queen. ThereTsomething strange I have never felt be¬ 
fore. 

They sit and watch, but—something is amiss. 
fourth player. Oh, we’ll reform all that. Be of good 
cheer! 

What had’st for supper? Little enough, I guess! 

Here, take a pull at this; ’twill hearten you. 

[He offers him a bottle . 
queen. Thank you. Mayhap it was my fancy. Yet . . . 
My scene with the Poisoner. . . . [Exit. 

[Enter first player. 

fourth player. I come to play 

My part, as you think fit. 

first player. I thank you, friend. 

The best news I have heard to-night. ' 

FOURTH PLAYER. I said 1 

We should have had something to rouse them up. 

They do not seem able to use their hands 
Until their lungs by laughter have been cleared. 

first player. The heavy silence weighs upon the air; 
Never before have I wished that one could cough, 

Or sneeze, to break the spell. . . . 
fourth player. The Prologue now! [Exit. 

[Enter queen and third player, 
third player. Marked you how sat the Prince? He 
could not see 
The stage at all! 

queen. But that was not the Prince 

Who sat with face turned to the King—it was 
Another gentleman. 
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first player. They are silent yet, 

But we will charm away their evil humours, 

And show them acting of the very best. 

third player. The Prologue now is over. Here he comes! 
first player. Come, boy. 

[Exeunt first player and queen. 

[Enter fourth player, 
fourth player. Silent! Who said they were silent? 
I spoke my lines above a duologu e ( 2* ^ 

1 -That took place in the stalls . If they’ve so much 
To say they might as well remain at home. 

third player. Belike they spoke but of the piece to 
come. 

fourth player. I caught the words “ woman’s love ” as 
I made my bow. 
third player [going to door and looking out]. They are 
silent now! 

fourth player. We should have a comedy; 

Something to hit at the fashions of the hour. 

These people have no minds for aught but jests 
Concerning wenches, or songs where double meanings 
Run parallel like two oxen in a plough. 

third player. Aye, aye, no doubt—and with a tread as 
heavy. 

fourth player. What matter how they tread if they 
break the earth? 

Oh, it is foul to whip oneself to passion 

For a dead-fish crowd that will not lift a hand '' ; 

To speed you on! I’m sick of lords and ladies! 

I’d rather play to roaring inn-yards, or 
To ’prentice boys who cheer and laugh and fight 
Amongst themselves. They are quick to take a point. 
third player. My turn again. 

fourth player. That’s not the poison-bottle! 

’Tis something more to your taste—so help yourself. 

third player. Thanks, sir,—your health. 
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fourth player. Thank you; that’s better now. 

They cut the Prologue down to its natural length, 

But when it comes to the Epilogue, I swear 
I’ll let them have it as it should be said. 

THIRD player. Wish me good luck, if luck doth rule our 
lives. 

If not, wish me good skill. [Exit. 

FOURTH PLAYER, I wish yOU both 

For the noncd/ Oh, but if ’twere wishing brought success 
It wouldTiave come ere this—and if hard work, 

We’d have a better place in fortune’s favour. 

[Enter queen. 

queen. Heard I the end of a soliloquy? ~ 
fourth player. I spoke but with myself, reasoning out 
Whether we carve our fortunes for ourselves, 

Or whether they are made for us by powers 
I We cannot see. 

queen. Hark, hark! What is amiss? 

fourth player. What mean you, boy? 

Queen. Listen! They cry for light. 

[Enter first and third players, 
fourth player. What is amiss? 

Q UEEN * What is it? What is wrong? 

first player. Upon my soul, I cannot tell. 


THIRD PLAYER. The Kino- 

Rose in his place and called aloud for light— 

Then, with his company, left us! 

queen. But before? 

third player. Nothing! No warning of his high dis¬ 
pleasure. 

first player. There was some talk, but more a-whisper- 
ing— 


Then broke out sudden hubbub, and he was gone! 
fourth player. Gone, and without the Epilogue! 
tehrd player. Nay, gone 

Without the play! 
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first player. This is the end. ’Tis ruin! 

I care not for myself, but for my wife, 

Poor girl, and our sweet son. I had hoped to set 
His feet on a smoother road than mine have trod. 

queen. But we have often played this piece before 
Without all this to do! 

fourth player. Always before 

^ We had a spice of wit in the argument. 

third player. There must have been some poison in 
those lines. 

queen. There were but sixteen of them. 

first player. ’Tis the end, 

Were they sixteen or sixty. Why did Fate 
Deceive us, promising fortune? First, the message 
Sent by the Prince, the order to play at Court— 
Everything seemed to point to our advancement— 

^Then the trap closes—snap! We poor mice hear it. 

third player. First let us see whether things be as bad 
As you have pictured them! 


fourth player. There is some sense 

In that, for, though the King be wroth, the Prince, 

Surely the Prince will speak for us? , , t '< 

queen. I doubt " "' J ' 

The Prince’s word would bring more ill than good. 

first player. The Prince was left with one sole gentle¬ 
man. . .J? i] 


The courtiers followed all the King. 4*3 4 " v 

fourth player. They knew— 

None are more quick to tell than they, who goes 

Aloft and who comes down. But that old lord 

-He that would tell us how at Heidelberg 

He once played Julius Ciesar when a boy 

third player. Ah, he might see at least that our dues 
were paid! 

first player. Why, yes—if there were justice in the 
, w ! world. 
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queen. Even the price of supper and a bed. . . . 
fourth player. Let’s seek him out. 

first player. The fight has gone from me. 

I have not even the will to bargain left 
For the few pence that should be ours. 

FOURTH PLAYER. I’ll gO. 

If I could gain his ear I’d let him know 
What the King missed in that he did not hear 
The Epilogue. You, boy, may come with me. 

[ Exit FOURTH PLAYER. 

queen. I fain would learn in what we have offended. 

[Exit queen. 

third player. It’s hard, but we have known hard times 
before. , _ .. V: , 

We’ll weather the storm yet. : 5 ' j x r 

first player. No, not this time. 

Too long adversity’s harsh waves have beat 
On this frail craft of ours. I could bear up , 

Against it even now if I could read .f 

Some meaning into it—but there is none. 

Where have we failed? We all have done our duty, 

As honest men should do—no worse, no better, 

We, than our fellow-men. We have not grasped 
More than a maintenance for those—alas! 

I sent my wife a little shell, in token 
That she should one day make the pilgrimage 
To Elsjjiore, when I had made a home 
For her and for the child. . . . 

THIRD player. I hear feet running. 

They bring us news. What is it ? [Enter fourth player, 

fourth player. He is gone! 
third player. Gone? 

FIRST player. Who is gone? Why, not Polonius? 

[Enter queen. 

queen. Yes, the old man is dead—quite dead—I saw 
Them carry him away. ^' 
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third player. Who has done this ? 

first player. What matter it ? Our last hope now is fled. 
queen. They say the Prince has done it. . . . 
third player. Hamlet? But . 

first player. Look you! ’tis best for us to pack and go. ' 
I Here is foul work, and when great men do fall 
Others fall with them. Let us then be gone! 

[They turn to the bundles in great haste. 
first player. Where’er we go, can we escape our fate? 
fourth player. Make haste! [Exit 

[The queen makes to follow him , then turns. 

QUEEN - Art coming? Let us keep together. 

third player. We follow you. [Exit queen. 

first player. But yet you have not answered, 

is there any power that guides our thwarted lives ? 

third player [standing centre of stagej with bundle in his 
band\. 1 know there is. 

first player. Know? You know? 

third player. I know there is some reason, 
be some plan, 

Too great for us to see the whole of it. 

We wander on and puzzle ov*s the changes 
And chances of the road, and all the time A 
A greater mind than ours is guiding us. 

A mind that sees our end and purpose— 

Something tells me this. Cold comfort it may be. 

first player. It is cold comfort! 

| third player. Not so to me. If I can be the link 
|A little link in a worthy chain’s enough, ?! 

P do not ask to be artificer! , , , 
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A HALLOWE’EN FANTASY IN ONE ACT 


By J. A. Ferguson 
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CHARACTERS 

v/ An Old Woman 
A Policeman 
A Young Woman 
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Period. Any time in the early nineteenth century . 

Place. An out-shed of a small farm near the village 

of Torran in the Morar district of Inver¬ 
ness-shire. 


Produced for the first time on October 21, 1921, at Maidstone, 
by the Dramatic Company of the Arts League of Service, Adelphi, 
London, with the following cast: 

An Old Woman . . . Miss Agnes Lowson 

A Policeman . . . .Mr Charles Thomas 

A Young Woman . . . Miss Judith Wogan 

The play produced by Miss Eleanor Elder. 


Note. —This play uses several of the old superstitious beliefs and prac¬ 
tices which survived in the remote Highlands much later than elsewhere. 
These beliefs and practices lived on not only because of the remoteness, 
but also because they had a firm hold on a sensitive and highly imagina¬ 
tive people. The, policeman wa s no t a favourite figure in the Highlands. 

It is an error to suppose these people spoke in any variety of dialect 
known as 4 Scotch/ But when they spoke English they spoke it with the 
idiom belonging to their native Gaelic. Beyond this there is very little 
to note regarding the right speaking of the words in this play, and anyone 
who did no more than give a slight stress to the sibilants— e.g., “ wass ” 
for “ was ”—would sufficiently convey the right impression to his 
audience.—J. A. F. 


Mr J. A. Ferguson’s profoundly moving tragedy 
“ Campbell of Kilmhor ” was included in the first 
series of One- Act Plays of To-day , but the follow¬ 
ing example of his work, described as a fantasy, is 
written in a spirit of somewhat farcical comedy. 
His other play, “ The King of Morven^Ts"a 'grim 
drama on the subject of compulsory emigration. 

Mr Ferguson has written novels like Stealthy 
Terror and The Dark Geraldine , as well as a volume 
entitled On Vimy Ridge and other Poems . Every¬ 
thing he writes is characterized by the imagina¬ 
tive intensity of one who finds his inspiration from 
within. He has chosen a theme—ancient Scottish 
superstitions concerning All Hallows’ -Eve—which 
might have been treated as a subject for terror ; 
but in the twentieth century one can only smile 
at the faith of the old woman and the fears of the 
local policeman, and Mr Ferguson has utilized 
them as a background for a girl’s ready wit and- 
courage. An incident which might have caused a 
kind of paralysing dread becomes grotesque and 
farcical when fully explained, and (as the Duchess 
said) there’s a moral to everything if you can only 
find it. 7 

“The Scarecrow” has been translated into 
French, and was performed at the Theatre des 
Champs-Elysees in Paris. 
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curtain rises on a tenantless stage, fitted up as a shed or 
barn. As the audience sees it there is a door at the centre 
back, mi /A* right of which there is a small window. On 
the right-side wall is another door , giving access to a 
cow-shed. A bundle of straw and one or two filled sacks 
are near this door, and there is a bench for?ned by a plank 
resting on two boxes nearer centre. Close up to the 
window there is another box. On a nail by the window 
a few rabbit-skins are hanging. In the corner are imple¬ 
ments, spade, etc. On the left of stage and up in the far 
corner is a barrel in which stands a scarecrow, a rather 
large and well-made figure with coat which comes over 
front edge of barrel and a face with roughly marked-in 
features surmounted by a rather battered silk hat. On 
this side of the stage there is little else beyond a bucket or 
two and some potatoes and turnips near the barrel, and 
such odds and ends as might be stored away in a farm- 
shed. The barrel must be large, to contain the player, who 
takes the.pati % qf, an d it must be open at 
both ends. 


TMwoman wears a plain dark skirt with a small shawl over 
her shoulders , and she is bareheaded. 

The policeman is young, with rather unkempt hair and an 
ill-fitting uniform. His tunic has a button or two 
missing. 


1 Published by Messrs Gowans and Gray, Ltd., at is. Applications 
regarding amateur performances should be addressed to Messrs Samuel 
French, Ltd., 26 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2, or 
25 West 45th Street, New York. 
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The £ IRL is neM b dressed in a plain and short skirt of dark 

homespun. A shawl oj a dark tartan covers her shoulders 

and. crossing in front has two TTJTuicked into the waist 

The shawl is neatly tucked in at the back also, and it 

comes slightly over the top of her arms, which are bare * 

At her entrance she has a larger shawl, which she wear's 
drawn over the head . 

The lighting throughout should be low enough to allow the 
lantern to be prominent . 

^fter the curtain has been up for a moment the door opens , and 
the woman, lantern in hand , enters , followed by the 

POLICEMAN. J 


WOMAN [holding the lantern high]. Here’s a fine place for 
you to watch in. 

policeman [looking about him]. Aye, and the straw there 
will do well for me to stretch myself on. 

woman [protesting]. To stretch yourself on! Do you 
think 1 asked you here to sleep f 

policeman. I wouldn’t be at all afraid to sleep here 
Not i [Seeing scarecrow, he stares at it for a moment un- 
certainly , and then in a hushed voice] Who is there? 

WOMAN [lookingfrom him to scarecrow]. That? Are you 

afraid of him ? It is only the scarecrow. We take the poor 

crater m for the winter—to frighten the rats from the seed- 

potatoes. [policeman goes towards door.] Where are you 
going? * 

. p ? li ceman. Just to shut the door. There’s a wind blow¬ 
ing in that made my hair stand on its ends just now. 

WOMAN [suspiciously]. You are not afraid ? ^ Shuts door - 
policeman. Afraid! I am afraid of nothing, I tell you 
woman. The last policeman we had—he was a good man 

he V died g0 ° d man> VCry braVC ' WC WCre aU quite sorr y when 

policeman [with a grand air]. Well, I don’t know how 
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brave he was, but I am very brave myself. In Tiree they 
used to call me the tiger, I was such a raging, tearing young 
fellow, you understand. 

woman. Were you so? Well, we’ll see how you behave 
yourself. You may be as well thought of yet. Come now 

# and see the poor cow I was telling you of. 

[She picks up lantern and walks towards barn on right , 
but turns when he does not follow . 
policeman [ going towards her] . Would you say it was a 
hard place this for a policeman to have a good name in? 

woman. Hard? No, it’s an easy sort of place if you 
behave yourself. You have to mind that the people always 
have an eye on you. If they catch you doing what you 
shouldn’t be doing or doing what they tell you not to do 
— we ll—you’ll only have yourself to blame for whatever 

happens. 

[They enter inner barn and are heard talking . After 
a little the door opens stealthily and a girl enters , 
and with every sign of precaution steals towards 
the left . Once she pauses , and , as if afraid , turns 
back , but fi7ially goes on till she reaches the barrel 
in which the scarecrow stands . She drops what 
might be food into it and whispers , putting down 
her hand , which appears to be caught inside the 
barrel , for she wrenches it away with difficulty 
just as the voices of the woman and policeman 
become louder . The girl is bending to pick up 
two turnips as the others re-enter . 
policeman. And you think, then, it’s a witch is taking 
the milk of her ? 

woman. I do. What else could it be with the door 
locked every night? Do you think the old scarecrow there 
doing it on the sly ? [Sees girl and cries out at her.] What 
are you about! ~~~ 

girl. I was just getting a turnip or two for the boys to 
M) make their Hallowe’en lanterns. 
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woman [indicating policeman]. Was it not to see himself 
there you came? 

girl. Him! 

woman. Just that—anything new- 

policeman [, complacently ]. I am used to being looked at. 
I do not mind her doing it at all. 

L WOMAN. Och—for want of a better she is the kind that 
would sweetheart the old scarecrow himself. [To girl! 
Be off with you! J 

policeman [as girl goes out]. Isn’t that a fine^tasty^ss 

now! I haven’t seen her equal since I left Tiree.- 

woman [shortly]. She is my daughter. 

policeman. Do you tell me! Well, well, there’s many a 

pretty apple comes off an old, withered stump of a tree. 

woman [facing him, sharply]. She’s not for your mouth. 

So you needn’t be making eyes after her. It’s not to watch 

her I got you here, but to find out who or what is taking the 
milk off my poor cow. 

policeman [after a pause]. There’s that young sailor 

deserted from the King’s ship at Tobe rmory—would the 

people hereaway mind if I caught him, do you think? 

woman [impatiently]. There’s plenty after him without 

you. It’s the poor cow there that needs your help. 

policeman. Do you suspicion anyone at all? 

woman. It’s for you to find out who it is, with the great 
skill you have. 

pouceman [taking out notebook and seating himself on box], 

rhat s so. Well, now, they have a way of finding out them 

things m Tiree. Did you ever see anyone counting your 
chickens on a Friday ? 67 

woman [sitting down on bench]. Is it witchcraft you 
mean? J 


policeman. That cow there has a queer, wild look about 
her eyes. 
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policeman. In Tirec we know well how to find out them 

th woman. Do you tell me! It must be a wiser place than 

they think here. What do they do ? 

policeman. It’s the easiest thing in the world to find out 
a witch-wife. All you have to do is to wait till the first of 

the month lands on a Monday. 

WOMAN. Yes! 

policeman. Then you go to a place where you can over¬ 
look the house, and if you see the smoke going against the 
wind it’s a witch lives there. 

woman [gets up and begins to clear a few odds and ends to 
one side]. Do you tell me! There! Isn’t it the kind people 
that sent a man like yourself with such a wealth of wisdom 
on you to take care of us all! Och, och, if you had been 
here last year my old goat might still be in the land of the 

living. 

policeman. What are you doing? 

WOMAN. I’m clearing a good space for you to struggle in 

when you catch her. 

policeman. Catch who? 

woman. The witch of course. Who else? You must 
arrest her. 

policeman [rising]. Arrest her! 
woman. What else are you for? 

policeman [pacing about]. I have a right to warn off all 
beggars, vagabonds, and strollers; to arrest all thieves, 
murderers, sheep-stealers, and deserters from the King’s 
service; but there’s not one word about witches in all the 

police regulations. 

woman. Are witches thieving people? 
policeman. That’s true. 
woman. And aren’t they bad people? 
policeman. Yes. 
woman. Very well, then. 

policeman [much perturbed , speaking rapidly ]. And what 
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if she comes to milk the cow in the shape of a hare, or a gull 
to fly down the chimney, or a big black dog that will creep 
round the door in the dark? [woman goes on working .] 
Och, och! isn’t this a hard place to be a policeman in! It’s 
sorry I am not to be still cutting peat in Tiree. 

woman. That was harder work. %*r*A*^ ^rcrv* 


policeman [ rapidly , indignantly ]. Yes; but I wouldn’t 
be doing it at this hour of the night, nor yet on this night 
of the year—I that was always fond of good company. I’d 
be sitting round taking good cheer with my friends, and 
maybe putting two nuts to the fire to see if I’d be hitting 
it off with some nice lass before the year was out, instead of 
waiting in a dirty old shed with^^old^witch to watch for 
another. [To woman, who is going to the door with the 

lantern ] Where are you going? 

woman. I’ve got company coming to the house this 

Hallowe’en, and I must see to them now. 
policeman. You’re not going to desert me? 
woman. I am that. 

policeman. What!—leave me here all alone! I’ll not 


stop, I tell you. 

woman. I’ll report you if you leave. 
policeman. Give me the lantern at least. 
woman [ taking a big key jrom her pocket]. Why should I 
do that? Its light would be seen, and they'd keep away, 
and you wouldn’t catch them at their tricks. 

policeman. You’re not going to lock me in? I’ll not 


stop, I tell you. 

WOMAN. You’ll have to; it’s your duty. 
policeman [stamping]. Who ever heard the like? It s 
my duty to lock other people up not to be locked up 
myself. [Struck by a thought.] Why, if the door is locked, 
how will the milk-thieves get in for me to catch? 

woman [who has been knocking key * as if to clear it from 
dust]. I have locked this door every night, and still the milk 
goes. Whoever or whatever comes, a locked door makes no 
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difference to them. Locking the door will not keep it from 
getting in at you. 

policeman. Then there’s no sense in locking me up. 
Leave it open—wide open. I’ll be lying inside ready to 
spring on them like a tiger. 

woman [ half opens the door again and speaks from the 
outside]. I’ll soon be thinking you are afraid. I believe you 
would run away. 

policeman [ coming close up]. I’ll go to sleep, I will. I’ll 
not care who comes in, nor what they do. I’ll . . . 

[Door shuts , and shed is in darkness. 

policeman \_finding his way across to box , sits down. He 
strikes a match to light his pipe]. Och, och, if the people of 
Tiree knew the way I am treated here it’s sore vexed they 
would be. [Puffs.] What was that? [Listens, holding up 
the match.] It was just the noise of the sea, biting at the 
rocks. [Whistles weakly.] I never like to be left alone. 
I’m—I’m that fond of company. [Short silence , and then 
loudly , in a passion.] Why the divil don’t I hear them 
singing and laughing up by! They are all very quiet-like 
for Hallowe’en . . . 

[He goes round the shed , striking matches to peer into 
the dark corners. Some one is heard at the door , 
which is stealthily opened. He drops behind sacks. 
The girl enters softly , lantern in hand , and carry¬ 
ing something in her upturned apron. 

girl [quietly]. Are you there? [Comes forward.] Are you 
there, Donald? 

policeman [rising from behind sacks, girl starts at sight 
of him]. Yes, I am here. I thought you were the witch. 
But how in the world did you know my name was 
Donald ? 

girl [recovering]. The witch! Is that why you were 
hiding ? 

policeman. Yes; I was just getting ready to spring. 
[Coming up to her] What have you in your apron ? Apples! 
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Nats! [He takes and bites an apple. Puts handjul of nuts 

in his pocket.] This is very kind of you. 

girl [harshly]. I—I hope they will choke you I think 

now you were afraid. My mother had to lock you in, 
was [policeman sits down on the board to eat apple. 

girl [with change of tone, and coming across to him]. Look y 
you if I were you I’d not wait here on a night like this; 

I’d 5 go and have my fun with the others. I’d run away 
before herself had time to stop me, so I would. 

policeman. Would you so? ., T 

GIRL [confidentially bending towards him]. Aye, would I 

I’d never let her stop me having my fun. It’s the way of 

the old to do that. They had their fun themselves when 

they were young; and when they are old they t hin k to 

make up for it by stopping them that are still young. Look 

you, the door is open. . _ [Points. 

policeman. Aye, so it is. 

[Gets up, and, walking over , shuts door. 

girl. What are you doing? Why do you not run away? 

policeman [with his back to door]. Run away, is it? I 

was never the man to run away from a pretty lass the like 

of yourself. 

girl [impatiently]. Oh . . . [Turns her back on him , 
walks away, and then faces him.] How long are you gomg 

to be here ? . 

policeman [coming up to her]. I am not in any hurry at all. 

girl [after a pause]. I must be getting back now. 

policeman [intervening between her and the door]. No, no, 

stay a while. They’ll not miss you half as much as myself. 

It’s lonely I am here. 

girl [darkly]. Maybe you are not so much alone as you 
'""think. 

policeman. What arc you saying? 

GIRL. I was saying, maybe you are not so much alone as 
you think. 

policeman [looking around doubtfully J. Eh? 
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girl. What would you say if I myself was the witch? 
policeman [ relieved ]. Oh, you? I’d say: Give me a 
spell, that I may lay hands on that young fellow who 
deserted the King’s ship at Tobermory. 
girl. Have you seen him ? 

policeman. Not I; but I heard he was seen two days ago 
on the road to Arrochmore. He may be hiding hereaway. 
girl [quietly], Tt was a mile beyond Torran I met him. 
policeman. What do you tell me! You have seen him? 
girl [ defiantly ]. I have talked and walked with him. I 
have fed him and guided him on his way. 

policeman [after a moment ]. I could arrest you for this. 
girl [laughing]. Arrest me? And what kind of a life 
would you have here after you did it? Not the life of an 
old dog that had cast his teeth. 

policeman [(crestfallen ]. That’s true. 
girl. Why, if I were only to say you had threatened 
me . . . 

policeman. But you won’t do it? 

girl. I don’t know. It would teach you a lesson—you 
bold and impudent fellow. [A pause , and change of tone.] 
It was a mile beyond Torran I met him. [policeman walks 
away.] He told me his sad history. [She waits for him to 
say something .] I said he told me his sad history. 
policeman [drily]. I dare say. 
girl. Oh, how sad and pitiful it was! 
policeman. Them sailors have the fine slippery tongues 
for getting round all women. 

girl. It would have made a man as hard-hearted as 
yourself to shed tears. 

policeman. I am not hard-hearted. Why, once in 
Tiree . . . 


girl [running on]. He was a fisherman, he said. There 
was a fine young girl loved him, he said; and there was an 
old fellow of a rich farmer had an eye on her too. And her 
mother was after forcing the old man on her because of his 
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wealth. But the girl—oh, she would not, she could not! 

So the mother and the old man put their heads together, 
and after the lad had lost his boat, while he was m Tober¬ 
mory trying for another, they got him t repanned on a King^s 
ship, and before he knew it he was'Tound m the Kings 
service. . . . Have you ever heard the like of that ? 

policeman. Many a time. I’ve heard better and I ve 

heard worse. . , 

girl. And the old woman pretending he had run away 

to be rid of her, and working on her pride to make her 

marry the old man before people started mocking her- 

You do not believe me? 

policeman. I believe you—not him. 
girl. What’s wrong with it? 

policeman. Oh, it’s just too like other stories that are 
like it. Did he tell you he only left his ship to see the girl 
once before they tore him away ? 
girl. That’s what he said. 

policeman [ cunningly ]. And it wasn’t very clever of him 
either. Now, if it had been myself that’s what I’d have 
told an old woman or a man. But to a lovely young girl 
the like of yourself I’d have kept dark about the other one. 
I’d have said it was my mother I wanted to take farewell of. 
[Girl wheels away, and he adds half to himself ] A man that 
is such a great fool about women should be easy for me to 
catch. [To girl] What are you thinking of now? Am I 
not right? 

girl [scornfully]. I am thinking you are too clever to be 
a policeman in these parts. It’s in Oban you should be— 
or Glasgow itself. 

policeman [eagerly]. And well I’d like to be there! It’s 
the policeman is the master there. With his whistle and 
his club he rules the whole place. I saw a picture once 
that came from Glasgow. It was a policeman hitting a 
grand gentleman in a fine pair of trousers, and by the look 
of him not caring at all who should see him do it. That 
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was the best of it. But in a place like this I declare you 
cannot clout a boy on the ear for putting out his tongue 
behind your back without raising the whole country against 
youV 

girl. I never would have guessed you were so fierce a 
fellow. I’d . . . I’d never be afraid when you were near 
me. 

policeman. What is that you say? 
girl. I said I’d never be afraid when you were by. 
policeman. What is there to be afraid of? 
girl. Oh, the witch and all that, on a night like this. 
I thought I heard a dog howling. Isn’t it queer we should 
be spending the Hallowe’en together in an old barn, and 
the house out there full of company and good cheer? I 
wonder what it is makes me stay on, and you quarrelling 
with me all the time. 

policeman [brightly]. You are well pleased to be here, 
is it? 

girl [ fervently ]. I am that. 

policeman. If the old woman catches you- 

girl. Herself sent me down the road to bring an old 
man up—an old man that is too blind to see in the dark— 
that I was to give my arm to. And him with a white beard 
and eyes, like the old goat that died on us last year. But 
he is an old fellow as rich as the Jews; and so, yoju see, the 
long^ rU begone the better §j^ll be pleased. 

policeman. But in the end you’ll have to go back without 
the old man, and what will happen to you then ? 

I g i r l. I never look so far ahead. Maybe I’ll take in the 
j old scarecrow there. You could hardly tell the difference. 
policeman. Is he as bad as that? 

girl. Worse too. He’s more bent, and not half so hand¬ 
some. \Ajter a pause, coaxing ] Maybe you’d go down your¬ 
self for him if I watch here while you are away? 

policeman. And then you’d go in with him and I’d be 
left here alone. No! 
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girl. You’ll have a girl yourself, over there in Tiree. 

policeman. There’s no one at all, I tell you. 

GIRL. No one at all? And isn’t that the pity—that a 
big beautiful man like you should never have been able to 
—to get one for himself. 

policeman. I could have had a dozen if I’d wanted; but 
I never yet saw one that pulled me. 

girl. There’s a way of finding out the name of her you’11 
marry. It’s only on the night of Hallowe’en it can be 
done. 

policeman. Do you tell me? That’s a thing they don’t 
know in Tiree. 

girl. Yes. You fill your mouth with water, and then 
you go out . . . 

policeman. Yes. 

girl. You go out and listen at some lighted window to 
what the people are saying inside. 

policeman. Yes. 

girl. The first name you hear spoken will be the name 
of her you will marry. 

policeman [ considering—shakes his head]. I wouldn’t 
mind taking the water—though it’s a poor thing for a man 
to put in his mouth; but I couldn’t leave this place un¬ 
protected. Who knows, that witch might come in and be 
filling her mouth with the milk. You’ll have to find some 

other way. 

girl. Some other way for what? 

policeman \ndively]. Some way to tell me about the lass 
that won’t send me out alone in the dark. 

girl [pacing away slowly]. There is a way, but not 
one that gives you her name. It just tells you whether 
she will be a maid or a widow or none at all. I lay 
out three small dishes, one with water in it, another 
with milk, and another with nothing. [Comes back 
quickly.] Then I tie a cloth over your eyes so that you 
cannot see. 
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[She takes possession oj his coloured cotton handker- 
chiej , and puts it over his eyes jrom behind . 
policeman [firmly , and taking it away]. No, thank you. 
I have no mind to be blindfolded this night. 

girl [fiinging away]. Then you won’t know her name, 
nor aught else about her. [At a distance ] The young 
sailor would have let me blindfold him. He would never 
have feared to go out in the dark. He trusted me. He 
would have gone where I told him even if there were 
King’s men watching for him on every road this night 
except on the bridle-road over the hills to Ballintuim. 

T dj-'&a . . [Pretends to weep into her apron. 

policeman [sitting moodily twiddling his thumbs ]. Be quiet. 
I have heard too much of that fellow this night. 

girl [steals up in jront oj him] . That young sailor said I 
had the fine eyes. 

policeman. He would be a good judge too. 
girl. He . . . said my mouth was more sweet than stolen 

policeman. You let him taste it well, no doubt. 

[She turns her back on him. 
policeman [ajter a pause , lugubriously and slowly\ Sailors 
are born lucky. Myself I had nothing but a taste of the 
old woman’s tongue. 

girl [turning]. Will you look into my eyes and tell 
me? 

policeman. Tell you what? 

girl. Tell me if you think he was wrong about my eyes. 

[She goes up to him , and bending jorward looks intently 
into his eyes . 

policeman [averting his gaze and putting up hand T It is 
yourself is the witch. 

a GIRL [sitting on the bench beside him]. Would you be so 
kind as to try and see if—if it is as sweet as he says ? 

[He hesitates a moment , jumps up , walks away , and 
then wheels round . 
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policeman. I would not. There’s some divilry in this 

that’s beyond me. . 

girl. Have you ever seen a witch? Come and sit down. 

I will not touch you. 

policeman. I don’t believe in them at all at all. There 
used to be witches in the old times; but they are all gone 
since the railway came. 

girl [ standing up]. But there is no railway nearer here 
than a hundred miles. 

policeman [going to bench and sitting dozen where he was 
before]. That’s true. [Pause.] Has yourself seen one? 

girl [sitting on box between bench and door]. I once went 
at night and looked in at an old woman’s window. 
policeman [expectant]. Yes. 

girl [bending forward, but at some distance from him as she 
speaks. She makes much play with her hands]. She was 
sitting on the floor with a big dish of water on her knees, 
and there was a circle of twelve little black nuts around 
her. 

policeman. Yes. 

girl. There was a little shell floating on the water. I 
saw her mouth saying some words I could not hear at all. 
policeman [bending forward]. Ah! 

girl. But knew well what she was after. [He nods 
agreement.] Then she began to rock the dish on her knees, 
at first little by little, her mouth all the while screwing out 
prayers to Satan himself. i - . 

r J tt r i | 

policeman. Heaven help us! 

girl. r I"hen she began to rock the dish quicker and 
quicker, and I could see there were three little black peas 
in the inside of the shell. All at once I saw . . . 

[i Covers face with her hands . 

policeman. What? What? 

girl. I saw the little shell sink to the bottom of the dish 
and then I heard ... I heard ... oh! 

policeman [whispers]. What was it you heard? 
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girl. I heard all those black nuts around her began— 
began to bark like dogs. 

policeman [trembling]. God bless my soul! 

GIRL [rapidly, and rising to her feet]. Something came over 

my eyes—I could not see. When I came to myself the old 

* witch was lying flat on the floor, and the dish in a hundred 

pieces was scattered all over the house. [Slowly] On that 

same night there was a great storm arose, and there were 

three fishermen in one boat out on the sea that never came 

back. Do you say you don’t believe in the black art 
now? 

policeman [wiping his face]. I always knew there was 
something in it. 

girl. Why, look at that scarecrow there. He once 
belonged to the woman I tell you of. A very powerful 
scarecrow he is. He can do everything but talk. And 
there’s them that have seen him taking a walk by himself, 
at night, after his day s work was over. [She steals across 
and sits by his side while he stares at scarecrow.] Do you 
know why people burn nuts and break nuts this night ? 

[He shakes his head. 

v-' policeman [shakily], I know they do it, but not why they 
do it. 1 

girl [shaking him and whispering loudly]. ’Tis because 
the noise keeps away the things that walk abroad this night 

Break seven nuts this night, and nothing can touch 
you. 

[He hastily gets out the nuts from his pocket, lifts a 

piece of iron from the floor, and breaks a nut on 
the bench . 

policeman [ breaks another ]. Two. 

[As he raises the implement to break another the sound 
of a breaking nut is heard from the scarecrow. 
The policeman looks round, listening. Then, 
thinking he is deceived, again raises the implement. 

» The moment he does so another crack is heard, and 
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he lowers his arm , takes up the nut , and examines 
it. He lays it down again , and prepares to strike 
it when the sound is again heard. He sits up and 
looks round. While he looks he sees the barrel 
with the scarecrow on top walking towards him as 
if it were a very tall person. It walks slowly 
and stiffly out by the door. The policeman falls 
backward off the bench. 
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frequently upon incidents in history, actual or 
probable, and centre around notable figures like 
Joan of Arc, Christopher Columbus, and (as here) 
Dr Livingstone. The biography of a famous man 
or woman of action is necessarily rich in dramatic 
episodes, but the drama of life is apt to be formless 
and fragmentary. It is the business of the artist to 
create dramatic design from the raw material of 
events. It often happens, too, that there are great 
gaps in the biographical record, and the playwright 
may legitimately use his imagination and ‘ recon¬ 
struct ’ the situations which may be inferred from 
their subsequent developments. 

Livingstone’s life is full of adventure and conflict, 
and would lend itself to a chronicle play. In the 
little play which follows Mr Ould has conceived a 
plausible situation which reveals the great explorer’s 
detestation of slavery, his intense love of his ‘ darker 5 
brethren, and his fervid faith in the religion which 
he worked so passionately to extend. 

Mr Ould has also translated plays from several 
languages, including “Hoppla!” from the Ger¬ 
man of Ernst Toller—a post-War tragedy wiitten 
in modern expressionist style. 
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The scene is Tanganyika, in Central Africa. The year is 
1871. 

A primitive native hut is on the right; other huts, less 
prominent, take up such space as may need to be filled for 
the purpose of making a picture. It is late afternoon. 
The dense blue of the African sky fills the spaces between 
the huts and trees. In the distance the constant rhythmic 
tattooing of drums, broken every now and then by the 
sound of an African's droning song. 

Livingstone is standing at the door of his hut. He is alone. 
He is a man of fifty-eight ; his left arm hangs stiffly 
owing to an encounter with a lion. His bearing is still 
upright; though weak from the ravages of fever, he 
moves without hesitancy and with the conviction of one 
whose actions are the outcome of conscious will rather than 
of habit. On his face is the set expression of one with 
whom i ntrospec tion has become second nature. As the 
song of the Africans becomes more shrill Livingstone turns 
nervously, but presently regains control of his features, and 
he speaks, as if to himself, quietly, with intense feeling. 

Livingstone. My God! What do they know of loneli¬ 
ness who have not sought to tread untrodden paths into 
the heart of an unknown land? Oh, waste and utter 
weariness of soul! . . . [Tie laughs a dry, harsh, self-condemn¬ 
ing laugh, and calls ] Chumah! 

[He moves away from the hut. 

1 Applications regarding amateur performances of this play should 
be addressed to Messrs Samuel French, Ltd., 26 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London,or 25 West 45th Street, New York. 
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[chumah appears as if magically from within the hut . 
Livingstone. Chumah, my son, come here! 
chumah [approaching with almost reverential obedience ]. 
Father! 

Livingstone. You think me a strange old man, Chumah? 
You call me “ Father and, indeed, I am old enough in 
years and experience to be your father. 

chumah. I call you Father because you are wise and are 
the protector of me and my kind. I call you Father be¬ 
cause I love you, Father. 

[livingstone puts an indulgent hand upon chumah\ 
shoulder and smiles kindly. 
chumah. You called me, Father? 

livingstone. True. I was afraid, Chumah; afraid of 
myself and my thoughts. Does it seem strange to you that 
the white man should speak aloud to himself, telling his 
loneliness to the unheeding sky ? 

chumah. The white man is wise. The ways of the white 
man are not our ways. How shall I know that it is strange 
when you speak aloud in an unknown tongue? 

livingstone. It is not usual among white men to speak 
aloud to oneself, Chumah. I speak to relieve the weight 
on my weary heart, [chumah looks troubled .] There, boy; 
it is nothing! 

chumah [speaking after a pause which betokens anxiety ]. 
You are a great wise man, Father; and I am simple, having 
no wisdom, but only a great love for you. . . . 

livingstone [with a S7nile\ Well, Chumah, what is it? 
You didn’t make a great speech like that for nothing. 
Have you found a wife at last, lazy boy ? 
chumah. I do not want a wife. 
livingstone. What is it, then? 

chumah. My Father will not be hurt if his child speaks 
freely ? 

livingstone [paternally]. Chumah will not say what he 
does not feel. Speak your heart. 
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chumah. You are no longer young, Father. You have 
a wife and children far away in England, your dear ones, 
waiting for you. They are sad because you do not return. 
Why do you not go back to them ? 

LIVINGSTONE [bantering]. Oho! You want to get rid of 

* me, do you ? 

chumah. You know that my life is yours: take me back 
to England with you. 

Livingstone. You would die. There are great cold winds 
and grey skies. You could not live there, boy. 

chumah. I would rather die there with you than live 
here without you. 

Livingstone. Then why do you urge me to go back? 

chumah. Because you are ill. Why do you go on? 
Father, you are too brave. No one can break through that 
dark forest where poison rises up from the swamps and kills 
men, women, and beasts. 

Livingstone [solemnly]. With God, the Father of us 
all, all things are possible, Chumah. He will preserve 
me. 

chumah. If the Great Spirit up there wishes you to go 
PT on, why are you sick? Why is your poor body tormented 
by fevers ? 

Livingstone. Fevers and pains are stuff to try a man’s 
soul on. Nothing earthly will make me give up my work 
in despair. [He turns away from chumah, and with up - 
raised fist speaks as if to some invisible presence,] I encourage 
myself in the Lord my God and go on. [ Turns back to 
chumah.] I will open a path through your teeming 
country, or perish. Listen, Chumah, I am a simple man, 
as you are. I have led you through fifteen hundred long, 
weary miles, through dangers, fightings, hunger, fever- 
swamps, with feet blistered and festering, with back break¬ 
ing and eyes burning. Why have you followed me, blindly, 
in faith? • 

^ chumah [simply]. You are wise; I love you: your wisdom 
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is above my understanding, but I know you will not lead 
me astray. 

Livingstone. And so it is with me, my son. But 
whereas you have trusted to fallible man, perhaps no wiser 
than yourself, I have been trusting in the Living God. 
Shall I tell you what has sustained me amidst the toil, the ^ 
hardship, and loneliness of my exiled life? 

chumah [with pleasure in his own sharpness]. It is the 
Book? 

Livingstone. You are right. “ Lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end.” Sometimes I have wavered, but always 
strength has been given me to go on. /,» it 

[Suddenly there is a great co mmotion not far distant. 

Livingstone. Go, see! 

[chumah hurries off. Livingstone moves about in 
some agitation , looking anxiously to the left. 

Livingstone. Strife, ever strife! The blood of Christ 
is spilled daily. Susi! [susi comes from behind the hut.] Susi, 
there is fighting again. We must be prepared. Tell the 
others. 

Susi. Father, they have heard. We are ready. Your life ^ 
is safe with us. 

Livingstone [smiling whimsically ]. My life, Susi! How 
jealous you are for my life! [Bracing himselj ] Yes, you 
are right. My life is of worth, here, in darkest Africa, 
shedding a little of God’s light. [Mood changing quickly 
again ] Be ready! 

[Susi is about to rush off R. when chumah hurries in 
from L. 

chumah. Father! It is the slave-traders! 

Livingstone. The Black Portuguese again! 

chumah. They would buy the people or steal them; and 
there are many who are not willing, and the slave-dealers 
would kill them. 

Livingstone. I must go. Some little I may be able 
to do. 
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ciiumah [pleading ]. No, Father, you must stay here. You 
are ill. You can do nothing. They arc many : you are one. 

Livingstone. I must go. This is my work. I must give 
my message whether they listen or not. 

chumah [in great agitation\. You will die, Father. Your 
poor body is weak with sickness. When you were strong 
it was different. It was well then that you should go with 
your goodness to these bad men. But now, Father, you 
are weak. You must not go. 

Livingstone [with authority ]. I know my duty. 

[The change in Livingstone’s voice silences chumah; 
he makes no further attempt to dissuade him. 
Livingstone is about to go <off in the direction of 
the hubbub when an African boy rushes on , 
followed by a black Portuguese slave-trader. 
The boy runs to Livingstone, at whose feet he 
flings himself , humbling himself in the dust. 
During the ensuing dialogue others come on , their 
progress being held up by the sight of Livingstone 
in parley with the slave-trader. 

LIVINGSTONE [< calm , but with sternness ]. What does this 
mean ? [Turns to trader] Who are you ? 

[The slave-trader stares insolently. 
boy. Father, Father! Save me! He would take me back 
into slavery. I cannot go. I shall die. I am a free man. 

LIVINGSTONE [to the trader, his face white and stern]. 
Explain. What right have you to this boy? 
trader [impudently]. The right of purchase. 

LIVINGSTONE [to the boy]. Get up. [The boy rises to his 
knees]. Is this true? 

boy. Father, I was born free . . . 

Livingstone [soothing him]. Speak quietly. Is it true 
that this man bought you? Is he your master? 

boy [rising to his feet]. It is true : he bought me—me and 
many of my people. Twice ten he bought. 

^ [He holds up his hands twice. 
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Livingstone. Then you are his by right of purchase. 
boy [ eagerly breaking in\. He takes us over the river, he 
and his men. They kick us and they beat us . . . 

trader [with heavy sarcasm ]. The white man listens to 
the tales of this savage ? 

Livingstone [ raising his hand authoritatively ]. Well, boy? ^ 
boy. He takes us, Father. We are chained together. 

We cross the river . . . our dear river Lualaba. I suffer. 

. . . My home is on the other side of the great river: I see 
the river between me and my home. I think: “ I shall 
never see my home again.” I cry. [He almost breaks down.] 
Father, I was born free. In fancy I see my mother: she 
weeps. The tinkle of the drums of my native village comes 
quietly across the river, calling me, calling me. My eyes 
are full of tears. . . . 

Livingstone [with a shade of sternness ]. Sh! My boy, men 
don’t cry! 

boy [wistfully]. I am not a very old man, Father. . . . 
trader [< contemptuously ]. This is enough. I have waited 
on your white pleasure long enough. The boy is mine, 
bought and paid for. Come ... 

[He goes to seize the boy by the shoulder , but living- 
stone brushes him back imperiously . 

Livingstone. I wish to hear the boy’s tale. 
trader [looking round to see that he has the support of his 
men]. What right have you to interfere between me and 
mine? [He turns to his followers .] Here! Take that boy! 
[Hisfollowers hesitate .] What are you waiting for? Didn’t 
you hear what I said? [The followers hurry forward . 

[chumah and susi, who have been alert throughout , 
spring to the side of Livingstone and raise their 
guns as if to fire. The trader’s men, scared , 
hang back. 

Livingstone [to chumah and susi]. Put down your guns. 
[They obey.] Raise your guns only when I bid you. There ^ 
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shall be no blood of my shedding while God’s strength bears 
me up. [ Calmly ] Now, then, boy, your story! 

[The trader, awed by Livingstone’s calm, is non- 

plussed . . # 

trader [ threatening ]. Now then, either he tells his story 

in two minutes and then you release him, or I order my 
men to attack. 

LIVINGSTONE. We are not frightened, dealer in your 
brothers’ lives. What if you take my life? That is a 
small matter. To^givfi._up .one’s life is easy: to live one’s 
life worthily is a harder task. Boy, your story! [He turns 
again to the trader, with deliberation .] Pray make your¬ 
self comfortable. Be seated. Let us consider this story 

together. 

trader [(contemptuously ]. I stand. 

[livingstone shrugs his shoulders , and signs to the boy 
to speak . 

boy [in disjointed phrases ]. We go many miles in chains. 
I am tired. I carry heavy loads; my back breaks. Then 
they take away our chains, for are we not on the other side 
of our river now? We cannot go back. They think we 
shall be good slaves for ever. But in the night we run away. 
livingstone. There were many of you? 
boy. Twice ten, Father. We run away. It is no good. 
The pain is too bad. Men die. 
livingstone. Who die? 

boy. The free men made slaves. My own brother died ... 
livingstone. But men do not die so. Did you have 
food? 

trader. They were well fed. Ill-fed men make bad 
slaves. 

boy. They hold their hearts so. [He raises his hand to his 
he art. ] My brother too. The pain here is cruel, Father; 
one cannot bear it. j [He breaks down . 

livingstone [inclined \o doubt]. Men do not die of broken 

hearts. 
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trader [ scornfully ]. Perhaps your white highness is con¬ 
tent now! The boy lies. [To bis men] Take him! 

[livingstone raises bis hand , and again the men hold 
back . 

boy. Father, it is true. They are not hungry, they are 
not ill; but they suffer. ^ 

chum ah. Father, this is no new thing. Men do die of 
broken hearts. 

trader. One savage bears witness to the lies of another 
savage. 

livingstone [to trader, putting his hand on chumah’s 
shoulder ]. This man is no savage; he is my friend. [He 
turns to the boy.] My boy, you must go back to your 
master. 

boy. Father, Father, don’t make me go! I dare not go 
with him. Kill me now, at your feet, where I plead! 

livingstone. I have no power over your master. If he 
will not release you, you must go to him. Some day God 
will speak to his heart and he will know that men are 
brothers and do not traffic in one another’s lives. To-day 
the devil has possession of his heart. 

[He raises the boy with a comforting gesture . The + 
boy, with dragging , reluctant steps , goes toward 
the trader, who grabs at him brutally . The boy, 
hurrying back to livingstone, cries in a heart¬ 
rending voice: 

boy. Buy me, Father! Buy me! I will be your slave 
for ever, working for you and caring for you night and day. 

livingstone. I cannot buy you. I am a poor man, 
alone in a strange country, with no goods but the simplest 
necessities. You must go. It is hard. Life is hard for 
us all in these days. [He turns abruptly to the trader.] 
What will you take in exchange for the boy ? 

trader. I want the boy. He is a strong young animal. 

He survived when the others died. 

livingstone. Come, you have a price. What is it? 
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trader. Four goats—good, healthy animals. 

Livingstone. I have two goats only. 

chum ah [ beside himself with anxiety ]. Father, you must 
not let them go. You are ill and need milk. If they go 
you will die. 

Livingstone [quietly to the trader]. I have two goats. 
Will that suffice? 

trader. No. I ask for four. 

Livingstone. How can I appeal to you? Is the name 
of Christ nothing to you? These men are your brothers, 
children of the same God. They are flesh of your flesh; 
they live as you live, love and suffer as you do; they 
weep when they are in pain and laugh when they are 
merry, as you do. You are kin. Think of all this, for 
once: remember your kinship and let the boy go! 

trader \ doggedly ]. The boy is mine. I bought him.' 
Your words mean nothing to me. Give me the boy or 
give me four goats. Quickly, or I shall demand five. 

Livingstone. Demand the world, and you have as good 
a chance of getting it. Demand four goats, and you can¬ 
not have them. I have two goats; they are my all. Them 
I offer to you in exchange for the boy. Will nothing move 
you to consent ? 
trader. Nothing! 

{He goes a step nearer to the boy. susi rushes for¬ 
ward, with his gun raised , ready to fire. 
susi. He shall have no goats! 

[He pulls the trigger of his gun; simultaneously 
Livingstone strikes his arm upward and the shot 
is fired harmlessly over the heads of the trader 
and his men , but there is a general rout . The 
trader and his men run off L ., in confusion. 
Livingstone looks sternly at susi, who is abject 
in his cwtritiouj falling on his knees and bowing f 
his heacTto tfoe ground . 

Livingstone. Susi, I shall have to punish you for this. 
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susi [raising his head ]. Father, forgive me. I cannot bear 
it that you should suffer. You offer'him the go^s, the 
good goats that make you milk. It is not good, r ather. 

If I kill him, you have the goats and you have the slave too. 
Livingstone. Never shed human blood, my friend, it has 

I guilt not to be washed off by water. 

[The trader comes back , timorously at first and then 

‘ .* with bravado; he is unaccompanied. 

trader. So! You would kill me! 

Livingstone. On the contrary, I saved your life. 
trader. It was a fuse, to induce me to give up my slave. 
Livingstone [quietly]. Your mind works meanly, my 
friend. Now then. Your answer, and an end to this 

weariness! 

trader [slightly ashamed ]. I will take three goats. 

Livingstone. I have but two. 
trader. Then I will have the boy. 

[There is a pause. Livingstone looks from one to the 

other for inspiration—none comes. 

Livingstone. I can do no more. I have failed. My son, 
you must go, and God go with you. I will give you my 

prayers. I can give you no more. 

boy [sinking again at Livingstone s feet]. Father, I go. 
I carry your kindness with me. My heart will not break 
now. I am strong. \ our strength has come to me. I was 

weak: I am strong. 

[He rises. Livingstone places a fatherly hand on the 
boy’s shoulder. 

Livingstone. Good-bye, my child. 

[The boy goes , with firm steps , to the trader, zvho 
looks sheepish , but triumphant. When the boy 
reaches him he is about to go off , but hesitates and 
faces Livingstone abruptly . 
trader. Your servants are armed. 

LIVINGSTONE. Well? 

trader. They will shoot when my back is turned. 
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Livingstone. Tear, suspicion, and all uncharitableness! 

Chumah! Susi! Into the hut! 

[chumah and susi hesitate a moment , but , knowing 
that their master's orders are not to be gainsaid , 
obey and go into the hut—not without a glance of 
disapprobation at the trader, who scowls back . 

Livingstone. Now, then, my friend, take your precious 

body off. 

trader. You are also armed. 

Livingstone [calmly]. And you. 

trader [after a moment's pause\. I do not turn my back on 

an armed enemy. 

Livingstone. I have no enemies. 

trader. I’m not so lucky. 

Livingstone. If you are afraid of me, I’m not of you. 

[With calm deliberation he turns his back on the 
trader and goes into the hut . The trader, with 
a savage snarl , kicks the boy before him and goes 
off L. Livingstone, having got inside the hut , 
faces round in the doorway. His face wears the 
expression of one whose suffering knows no com¬ 
munion. He leans against the side of the door , 
"and the words which come from him are almost 
like a sob. 

Livingstone. My Jesus, my King, my Life, my All . . . 
[Silence then falls upon the scene ; but faintly , through 
the descending darkness , comes the tinkle of distant 
drums , and the sound of a native song falls plain¬ 
tively on the ear. 
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AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE 

By Clifford Bax 


CHARACTERS IN THE PLAY 

A Troubadour, teller of the story 

Aucassin 

Nicolette 

Count Garin de Beavcaire, father of Aucassin 
Robert and Rufus, shepherds 
The King of Carthage, father of Nicolette 
A Sergeant l . •' 

Roger, companion to the Sergeant 
Five Saracens 

Four Serving-men, in the employ of Count Garin 

Two Knights 

Two Ladies ■ 

Mutes: Ladies , knights , men-at-arms , Carthaginians , 
the Count Bougars de Valence. 

Scene. At Beaucaire , in a forest , on a shore , at the 

Carthaginian palace . 
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In his introduction to the medieval romances which 
he translated from the French Mr Eugene Mason 
reminds us that these old stories were intended to 
be recited rather than read. A single copy of 
Aucassin and Nicolette , transcribed in the thirteenth 
century, and preserved as by miracle, has retained 
for us not only a charming tale, but also a unique 
specimen of the minstrel’s craft. Shakespeare, 
Browning, Shelley, and a number of other poets 
have found inspiration in these tales of the Middle 
Ages, and in our own day we can think of no one 
who could make a poetic drama of Aucassin and 
Nicolette more delightfully than Mr Clifford Bax. 

In “ The Venetian,” an ambitious dramatization 
of a medieval Italian tragic story, Mr Bax found 
another subject exactly suited to his genius. He 
has recently adapted Dryden’s comedy “ Marriage 
h la Mode” for Sir Nigel Playfair, and he is 
remembered with affection for his ballad-opera 
“ Mr Pepys ” and for his adaptation of “ Polly.” 

“ The Poetasters of Ispahan,” “ The Apricot- 
tree,” “ The Summit,” “ The Cloak,” “The 
Volcanic Island,” and “ Prelude and Fugue ” are all 
written in verse, as is also his morality play “ The 
Rose and the Crown.” Mr Clifford Bax cares 
nothing for realism : he aims at dramatic essentials 
rather than detailed accuracy ; and for a man of his 
temperament verse is the most natural medium of 
| expression. 

“ Aucassin and Nicolette ” ought to be played in 
such a way as to suggest a series of pictures in a 
medieval missal. The scenery, for instance, ought 
obviously TxTEe~like a set of toys. 
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► AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE 1 

PRELUDE ; 

A pleasant curtain shuts in the stage. In front of it a platform 

spreads , and on to this walks the troubadour, carrying a 

L { lute. Having come to the centre , he turns to the audience 

a ' 1 and speaks to them the following ballade : 

,. ,< / f ■ T " f ' 

r troubadour. Ladies and lords and courteous gentlefolk, 

I, a poor rhymer, now present a play 
That shows with what sweet agony love woke 

In boy and girl eight hundred years away. j A 0 . if 
Their world—my worW-^has fallen to dust, but they 
Live on imperishaoIy^TDecause they wrought 
The perfect love which every man has sought. 

The world, I see, has donned a darker cloak 
And wears a look more anxious and less gay 
Than in the bannered courts where last I spoke; 

But though all else be gone, I dare to say 
There is one dream that never can decay, 

One q uinte ssential hope, one secret thought— 

The perfect love which every man has sought. 

I I • i * i* ». . ■ f * - F • « . \ 

>\V ^ V ( ' * • f . 

How shall a tale so artless not provoke 
Decision—flowering, as it does to-day, 

In this new world of speed and oil and smoke? 

n;U & C ll C ^j 

1 Applications regarding amateur performances of this play should 
be addressed to Mr A. D. Peters, 4 and 5 Adam Street, Adelphi, London, 
W.C.2. The fee for each performance is one guinea. 
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Yet, of your charity, bear in mind, I pray 

Wro te f r0 m his heart, believing life had brought 
he perfect love which every man has sought 8 


t. 


Scene I (back) 

The troubadour steps to one side, the curtain rises and the 

itself, and in the foreground a solid prison -pierced onll 

efBSaucaire. The Jiile ,f & stage rZtmcs 
elaborate “toy!" "‘ k * m 

The back-cloth, fainted with a fine disregard Jo, perspective 

manner of SmmeMarjint, ten thousand knights and 

men-at-arms ofQg mi r mr/? m** 4J -...'j 7_ • _ .i 
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, . , -> - ujim ten thousand. 

knights and men-at-arms of Valence between the lees of 
two vast, curveting, foam-wJntFmhgefsj which bear the 
rival counts. Directly on top fitfce-on the second 

TJ the P cture ~ is * dark forest, which breaks 
abruptly into a sunny clearing where shepherds and 

shepherdesses neglectfully disport themselves among gam¬ 
bolling lambs and capering goats outside a bower con¬ 
structed of flowery branches. These are in the middle 
and to the right but to the left at a little distance is 
a band of greedy Saracens grouped round the camp-fire 
and throwing double-sixes at dice. Above comes the con- 
tmuation of the forest , then golden sands with unicorns 
and hippopotami at play , and lastly , dotted witTTFi fr 
and turtl es f a sea that stretches into a soft trans - 


AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE 

'parent sky . On the top corner of this picture , to the 

left ,, arms of Valence , to the right the arms of 

Beaucaire. 

In the front of the prison lies aucassin. ite/br* Am stands his 
father , /A* count garin. 

r 

garin. Love? What is love? Get sword and shield, 
Mount horse, and ride amongst our men! 

If you but show your crest afield 
Each man-at-arms will count for ten. 

Now up and fight! 

Bah! What is love to make men weep? 

The Count Bougars has sworn an oath 
Not, till this war be won, to sleep. 

And here you loU in love-lorn sloth— 

A manly sight! 

Look you—Beaucaire, this home of ours, 

To-morrow may be charred with flame, 

And flaunt from half a hundred towers C 

Their damned flags. Get up for shame, 

And you a knight! 

aucassin. Let the Count shear away this head— 

I reck not. I am too sad for fear. 

Much rather would I join the dead 
Than live without my love, my dear, 

My fair sweet friend. 

garin. Still hungering, then, for Nicolette! 
aucassin. For Nicolette! 

garin. . It must not be. 

What boyish whim has made you set 
Your heart on such a thing as she ? 

Come, make an end. 

On with your armour! 
aucassin. Not before 

You swear to let me see her face, 
k If but one moment and no more, 
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One moment in some quiet place 
Within these walls. 

Father . . . 

garin. You cannot wed her, boy. 
aucassin. Then will I never fight! Enough! 

garin. What! will you let the Count destroy . % 

Our township for a fit of love? [Tucket without . ft 

The trumpet calls! 

aucassin. The trumpet? Strange! I hear no sound . . • 
garin. Give me your help, and win the day— 

I own your courage has no bound. 

aucassin. No, nor my love; but you must pay 

To win my skill. 

garin. Out on you! Love has made you weak. 
aucassin. Weak? Do you beg a weakling’s aid? 
garin. No, no—I was too hot. 
aucassin. Then speak— * 

Will you accept the terms I made? 

garin [giving his hand]. There then I will! 
aucassin [springing up]. My hauberk! My sword! I will 
deal to him yet 

Such a blow on the helm that the Count shall regret *> 

There was love in my heart at the hour when we met. 

You have sworn! To the battle! Beaucaire! Nicolette! 

[He goes out quickly R. 

garin. Now, that was a fortunate cast of the dice, 

For in truth he believes I shall pay him the price . . . 

If the stir of the battle should fail to suffice 
I will clap her in prison. A cunning device! 

Scene II (front) 

The curtain comes dozen. On the platform in front of it march 
quickly from the lejt the count bougars de valence with 
ten (thousand) men-at-arms . They are balanced on the 
right by the entry of aucassin, count garin, and ten a 
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( thousand) men-at-arms of Beaucaire. From each army 
a trumpeter advances. He sounds an alarum on his long 
trumpet. The count bougars throws down his gage . 
aucassin takes it up. They fight . The armies fall upon 
one another with cries of “Beaucaire ! ” and “ Z 7 alence ! ” 

knights are driven or drive others from the field , 
until none is left but aucassin and the count bougars. 
After a little while aucassin forces the count to kneel , 
captures him , and leads him off R. y to the town of 
Beaucaire. 


Scene III (back) 

The curtain rises. Beaucaire is now in moonlight. On the 
ivy-grown turret to the left nicolette is looking out. 

nicolette. Fair sweet friend, my beautiful lover, 

What has befallen you ? Is it all over ? 

Shall we not meet any more till the end ? 

Life is a long time, fair sweet friend. 




Shield him, Mother! O Mary Mother, 
Surely you know how we love one another? 
And who but lovers fulfil the plan 
Meant by the Giver of life to man? 


[nicolette goes down into the turret, aucassin, 

count garin, and two or three soldiers enter 7?., 
and pause beside the prison. 

aucassin. Now for the promised recompense. . . . My 
lord, \ 

Why do you stand thus fingering at your sword? 

garin. To-morrow, Aucassin. No doubt the child 
Is fast asleep. 

aucassin. What! have I been beguiled? 

garin. You judge me oversoon. 

aucassin. To-night, I say, 

Ur, though you be my father, you shall pay! 


» 
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garin. Indeed! I do not think it. Would you fight 
Unarmed against us all? 

aucassin [ threateningly ]. I say to-night! 
garin. First break a stone tower with your naked 
hand. . . . 

aucassin. Speak in plain words that all can understand. 
garin. Nicolette is my prisoner. Now you see 
That no sick boy can win a match with me! 

aucassin. You shut her in a tower? Poor Nicolette! 

Or have you killed her ? Have you ? 

garin. No—not yet. 

aucassin. Not yet! If you should kill her. . . . Oh, the 
shame 

To bear your crest and your'perfidjpjus name! 
garin [incensed]. Aucassin! 

aucassin. Well—Count Garin de Beaucaire? 

garin. Bah! This is folly. What I did was fair, 

Being done that your immortal soul might win 
To Paradise. Remember, Aucassin, 

Your wench was never christened. 

aucassin. Paradise! 


I count the loss of that a bargain-price 
To pay for beauty and the great joy of youth! 
Nay, by the Sacked Heart, out with the truth! 
Who come toTaradise? The sick, the old, , 
The hideous, and the mild and mealy-souled; 
Lepers, and coughing hypocritesThat wheeze u • 
And cringe around the altars on their knees; 



Tun-belli ed priests, and foul, flat-bosomed hags, 

And aches and groans and sores, crutches and rags, 

And ghastly saints, itching withifiltlf and lice*— 

I tell you these go up to Paradise! »> ; -\i\SU 

But there, to hell, go down the strong and fair, - ? 

All who love life, the gay, the debonair, $ f \ 

The joyous of the world! Your very priests 
Proclaim that all but their own silent ‘ feasts ’ 
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And all fair songs that drown their dismal bell 
Go, with all lovely vanities, to hell— 

Nay, and if God is love, where can hell be, 

But where, like God, love hangs upon a Tree ? ' 

garinTTF heaven should overhear! '5ef"wide the door, 
And bolt him in. You shall bla&pheme no more. 

You shall do penance. Not till she be slain 
Who dajnns your soul shall you come forth again! 

[The soldiers force aucassin into the prison , the door 
of which is hardly visible to the audience , and 
then follow the count, who strides out R. The 
troubadour, who during this episode has become 
interested , and has advanced almost up to the 
speakers , now turns and says : 

troubadour. Now is there no man that will help these 
loving friends; but, certe s, that is a very grievous case. 
The young knight shut in a prison; the young maid shut 
in a tower; and a double sweetness of youth quite wasted. 
Nicolette, poor child, I will throw a thought into your soul. 

4 . Look, Nicolette, 

No one is nigh. 

Now, if you try, 

You shall come to him yet. 

If you would meet, 

Here is your hope: 

Fashion a rope 

Of your smock and your sheet! 

Lose not the hour, 

Beautiful maid! 

Act unafraid 
And fly from the tower! 

[During the second verse nicolette has come to the 
top °f ^e turret, and, as if the plan were her own, 
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has cast down a rope oj linen and so climbed free 
of her prison. The troubadour withdraws out¬ 
side the stage. 

[nicolette steps daintily across the meadow between 
turret and prison, aucassin looks out from the 
grille and does not see her until she is quite 
close. 

aucassin. It is no use. I cannot sleep to-night, 

For sick imaginings that I see her slain; 

Yet surely she was destined for delight, 

And so much beauty was not born in vain ? 

[Seeing her as she passes . 
My Nicolette! My lovely friend, my sweet! 

nicolette. Where are you? 

aucassin. Powerless, here behind the grille. 

nicolette. Entrapped! 

aucassin. Betrayed, and by a foul deceit. 

nicolette. But have they hurt you? have they done 
you ill? 

aucassin. Not in that way, and yet the worst they could— 
They went to slay my love, my perfect friend. 

What if they find you now ? 

nicolette. And if they should 

It matters nothing. All is at an end. 

aucassin. Not while we have the darkness and the stars! 
If you fly now . . . 

nicolette. It is too late. 


aucassin. 

Night is not spent. 


Ah, no! 


nicolette. Could we not smash the bars, 

Not if we set our hands together—so? 

Pull them back hard, while with my utmost might 
I push them in. 


aucassin. See, they have cut your hand! 

nicolette. They shook! 

aucassin. No, no. There’s nothing now but flight 
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Go while you may! Go, and to any land, 

For I will track you. 

NICOLETTE. Yet a little space, 

A few last moments, for the love we bear! 

aucassin. I see the dawn like death upon your face, 

»- . And like an angel’s aureole round your hair! ’ 

NICOLETTE. Oh, (joc^ how is it love can be so weak? 

. [A bell far off. 

aucassin. Listen—the earliest monastery bell 

That wakes the world. Now, ere they come to seek, 

Give me your hands to kiss, and then—farewell! 

nicolette. Not yet, I pray. Why should we sunder 
yet? 

The very birds are only just awake. 

A little time for joy! 

aucassin. Ah, Nicolette, 

But if they burn your beauty at the stake! 

[nicolette sinks down at the base of the window in 
despair. On the other side of the stage two soldiers 
with lanterns enter. They examine the turret. 

L first soldier. Not a doubt of it, Roger; she has flown. 
Now what we must find is a clue. 

second soldier. A clue. Sergeant ? What may you mean 
by a clue ? 7 


i.-.y t 


first soldier. Come, come, fool Roger, hunt for a clue. 

And bear this in mmd, boy: it matters not how or where 

f e be killed, so you and I go back to the Count with a 

dangling head.. A clean-cut head, my lad—there is nothing 
nice it for proving your zeal. 6 

second soldier. Why, Sergeant, look you! By the Mass 
a rope! * 


first soldier, a rope? Ignorant knave! A rope 

fine linen, forsooth! Here is no rope, fool Roger, but 

most brave clue. Wrought of her smock, poor natural- 

hear you that? Now it means that she chmTeTTfohTtl 
tower ... 
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second soldier. There are footmarks here in the dew. 
first soldier. Footmarks, forsooth! Come, follow me 
over this meadow. 


[They follow the footprints with their lanterns on the 
way to aucassin’s prison . 

troubadour. Nicolette! 
nicolette. Who is there? 


troubadour. Run away, I conjure you by Love! 
aucassin. There are lanterns moving toward us! 
nicolette. I will swim the moat! ° [She goes out R . 
1 second soldier. She must be cold, Sergeant, without 

■ ^er due. W U - 

? FIRST soldier. Now, you go there by the buttress, and 
I’ll go here by the grille. ““” . ~ , 

second soldier. Have mercy! ‘ 

first soldier. Why, what’s amiss? Fool Roger, you will 

never make a bowman if you jump at shadows. I could 

swear she is gone to the great Cathedral, .looking for 
s anctuary . }-j •' ,* •., . . c *, /f .. \ 

second soldier. Who is that? 

first soldier. Why, the Count—hallooing! We must 
kill her at once. Come along! [flhey go out R u 


Scene IV {front) 
nicolette enters R . 

nicolette. No one to tell me where to fly, 

Who feel so hungry, cold, and wet 

That almost I could wish to die- 

troubadour. No, Nicolette! 
nicolette. What do you here? 

troubadour. The tale I spin 

Has but one quarter woven as yet. 

nicolette. What tale? 
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troubadour. The tale of Aucassin 

And Nicolette. 

You are my dream. 

nicolette. If that be true, 

Help my fair friend so hard beset! 

& Will you? and I will pray for you. . . . 

troubadour. Yes, Nicolette. 

Now to the happy greenwood—fly! 

nicolette. What shall I do if you forget? 

I do so deeply love him—I, 

Poor Nicolette. 

[She goes out L . The troubadour steps to the 

centre of the stage and speaks to the audience as 

? troubadour. A singer’s tale if all the story treat 
(.Of matter honey-soft will surely fail. 

How often do we find it over-sweet, 

A singer’s tale! 

Here I have thought to load the other scale, 

^ And when the curtain rises you shall meet 
With country clowns intent on cheese and ale; 

And then—with what? Five Saracens, complete 
With knives and flashing looks, will turn you pale; 

A banquet, and therewith a r hymed conceit, 

A singer s tale. [fl> withdraws to one side . 




Scene V {back) 

[The curtain rises and reveals the greenwood some two hours 
after dawn . Two shepherds , Robert and rufus, are 

breaking the night's fast . 

ROBERT. Ale, Rufus, ale! There is no such balsam for 
the belly. [DrinTTng^deep. 
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rufus. If I coulc^have talked like you, Robert, with your 
“ Look you ” here and your “ Quoth he 55 there, I’d never 
have taken up with sheep. Why, the Count himself would 


hearken on a Sunday if you were to talk like this in the big 
church yonder. They’d have made you a bishop by this 
time, Robert, and you’d have been s traddling a white mare, 
and pardoning the sins of the gentry! Sheep! ' -• 

Robert. A man should moil as his father moiled. I 


am well content. What could be better than to sprawl 
here under the boughs, with a mug and a round of bread, 
while the flocks are safe in the valley and the long days 
begin? The Pope in his gilded castle is not more happy 
than I, for though my learning be little my lust of life is 
great. 

rufus. ’Tis a fair life, Robert, were it not for the season 
of shearing and the lack of a laughing wench. 

ROBERT. You but t at all fences, Rufus. The sun goes 
round the world without complaining, and the sheep make 
no dirge though God has denied them wings. Why, then, 
should man carp and cavil? You eat your heart out wish¬ 
ing that the moon were square. Now if it were square, 
indeed, you would grieve that it were not round. 

rufus. A wench is a wench—there’s no gainsaying that. 

Robert. I never denied it, Rufus; but listen! My father 
was wont to say, when the flocks were in fold and the stars 
all blooming and a hot supper settling inside him, “ There’s 
many a wench ”—like that, with a wobbling head, “ There’s 
many a wench.” ... I have hear<TTiim say it a thousand 
times. .. r : > > _ /„ 1 „ 


rufus. Aye, Robert, he was a rare man. 

Robert. That was another of his sayings—“ Like father 
like son.” . . . What noise may that be— out yonder? 
rufus. A squirrel, perhaps, in the new leaves. 

Robert. Or a weasel down in the old. 

RUFUS [looking off]. Then a weasel that walks in fine silk, 
Robert! Now look you there—’tis a wench! 
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robert. Aye, but no mortal maiden. She is one of the 
fairy-women, made out of moonlight and flowers. Cross 
yourself! [ Enter L ., nicolette. 

nicolette. Fair children, God shield you! 
robert. Amen. 

nicolette. Am I so unwelcome ? I had hoped that you 
might help me, for I am in sore distress: but if I displease 
you, I will go on my way. 

rufus. ’Tis a wild forest, maiden. Where would you 

go? 

nicolette. I must find food. 

rufus. What brings you here? 

robert. Let her go on her way. (, ' 

rufus. I could swear she is flesh and blood* 

Q| 

nicolette. What else ? I will tell you the truth. I 
have fled here from a great lord who would kill me. The 
fair knight, his son, is my lover and my love. They know 
not that I am here, and it may be long before the knight 
learns of my hiding-place. 

robert. If you swallow food, you are mortal. We have 
cheese and ale. Fall to! 

nicolette. I thank you heartily, shepherd. But how 
shall I pay you? I am poor. I have not a penny. 

rufus. We are well rewarded already. Come, Robert, 
while the maid eats let us give her a song. 
robert. So be it! The Merry Giant . 

ROBERT and RUFUS. 

“ Now Charles the Great was a man to see, 

Ten foot high as a king should be; 

And forth to the Holy War went he 
As theJJUm-in heaven was climbing. 

But who shall tell of the fights he won ? 

He broke the sky and he found the sun, 

And he made the rivers that froze to run, 

All on a fair Good Friday.” 
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nicolette. A fine song, truly, and good medicine for a 
woeful heart. 

Robert. My father was a great loud singer before me. 

[nicolette rises . 

rufus. Fair child, would you leave us? 
nicolette. In all gratitude for your kindness. ... I 
must build a bower—a shelter from the wind, the rain, and 
the wolves. 


rufus. You have white hands for rough work. . . . 
Robert! 

Robert. Be quiet! . . . Now hark you. The flocks are 
at ease; our bellies are filled; the maiden would fashion a 
bower. We’ll lend her a hand! 


I 


rufus. Aye, gladly. 

Robert. Up and bestir! 

nicolette. Now God reward you, good friends, 
quite unskilled in the work. 

Robert. Many a time did my father say “ A sharp knife 
will cut well,” and his words are true still. Rufus, four 
stakes, long and strong. Maiden, to the river, and plait 

me some osiers for a roof. ■ 

' J 


r 

- n 


“ Now Charles the Great 






• • * 


[The curtain falls. In front of it enter from L. two 
serving-men of count garin who' bring on a table . 
These are followed by two others with dishes and 
baskets. They begin to prepare a banquet, the 

first two following fast as the others go out, and 
so on and so on. 



FIRST SERVANT. 
$ nail? 

SECOND SERVANT 
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On with you, on with you! Are you a 
. No, but a table is heavy to bear. 
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first servant. Not as the beating you get if you fail, 
Impudent hypocrite! Fetch in a chair! [T hey hurry out R. 
third servant. This is no work for a man of my size. 
fourth servant. You were at fault—you were late at 

the start. 

What arc you staring at? Down with the pies! 
third servant. Look at them! Phew! They should 

come in a cart. * • *,» • 

fourth servant. Now for the glasses—the green and the 

blue. 

[They hurry out. The first and second servants 
re-enter rapidly. 

first servant. Fret ? If I do I have reason to fret, 
Bothered and baulFcTby a fellow like you! • * 

[They^run out. The third and fourth servants 
re-enter. 

third servant. Why do men eat? I am all in a sweat. 
fourth servant. What would you say, then, if you were 
the cook ? 


Hurry now! 

[The second servant re-enters , carrying a peacock , 
and followed anxiously by the first, 
first servant. Fool! Are you running a race? 

Carefully! Now you are spilling it—look! 

Here they are coming! Now each in your place! 

[They range themselves composedly behind the chairs. 
Enter count garin, aucassin, four ladies , and 
two knights. 

garin. Fair son, put off this dolorous countenance £ 
And loose again your old fantastic wit. 

After the snow the sun! Beside you sit 
The loveliest lilies in the shield of France, 

And two such lords as never yet broke lance 
But they rode forth victorious. Now admit 


The folly of this boyish loving-fit. 
Love is hot slain by one unhappy chance 


1 
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aucassin. Spare me your words, I pray. Too well you know 
The origin of all the tears I shed. 
garin. Your Nicolette is dust, and being so 
Should plague no more the living. Come—to meat. 
first knight. ’Tis very sure the jpayn im wench is dead. 
first lady [ to aucassin]. And very sure, fair lord, that life 
is sweet. 

garin. So then—be jocund! Had you a thousand years 
You might with reason mourn what is no more, 

But God has given to men so pinch ed a store 
That he’s a fool that squanders one in tears. 

second lady. And is not Love like music in our ears 
When each new song, be it but murmured o’er, 

Puts out of tune that which was fair before? 
second knight. It is a wind which veiy lightly veers, 
And if continually it did not chang 
Why, we should parch—or drown! 

garin. Remember, too, 

yThat in the fact of death is nothing strange. 

' y first knight. To hunt, to fly the falcon while he can, 
To charge upon the foe, to hack and hew— 

Such is the only life that fits a man! 

first lady. I think Lord Aucassin has loved so well 
That nought we say shall move him. 

GARIN * That were right 

And most becoming in an amorous knight, 

But this wench was a godless infidel, 

Damn’d in the womb, a thing to buy and sell! 

Ho! the musicians! Let them now recite 
Some tale of marvels that his heart grow light. 

Where is the singer Bertrand ? . . . Aye, he fell, 

Slain in the battle. Is there no minstrel by? 

No voice in all the Court can rhyme and sine? 

None ? 5 

troubadour [advancing]. If you deign to hearken here 
am I! 
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GARIN. Sir, if my son be cozened by your art 
You shall go rich. WhaTsfoiy lib you bring ? 

troubadour. A new tale called The Hunter and the Hart . 

Once in merry Athens town * 

Lived a prince of wide renown, 

And after Mass he rode away 
To hunt upon a morn of May. 

And on he rode until he stood 
In the green sunshine of a wood, 

Where, wandering from the rest apart, 

He found a wonderful white hart! 

So fair she was he could not aim; 

But up his jingling followers came, 

Beholding whom, in fear she rose 
And dashed beyond their singing bows. 

And none knew where the hart had fled, 

And most were sure that she was dead. 

Thereafter nought 

Could drive her from the prince’s thought, 

Until it happened that one day, 

Through dreaming much, he went astray, 

And lo! upon a sudden saw 

The same hart in the selfsame shaw! 

Right so he walked with gentle tread 
And drew his hand along her head, 

Whereat a wondrous thing befell 
For in the-act he,broke a.sp.elL 
That fresh and fair in light and shade 
Before him stood a robeless maid! 

And then the prince (who was not I) 

Said, “ What name shall I call thee by? ” 

And she, with dark head sideway set, 

Gave answer, “ Not Jehane, nor yet 
Yolande, nor Anys nor Sylvette. . . ” 

And what her name was—I forget! 
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aucassin. There never was a fair tale sweetlier told. 
garin. Now, well done, singer! Here is a purse of 
gold! 

aucassin [rising]. My lord, and you that listen, when I 
heard 

Your speech of love I answered back no word, 

Whereat you marvelled. Now these cunning rhymes 
Resolve me to speak out to you betimes, 

: s Having drawn tense my will to loose a deed 
j That shall amaze your wits. Why should I heed 
What you that never touched the hem of love, 

You that bhisphf~m&» shall think or say thereof? 

Think what you must, say what you will, declare 
That like the wind it is, now here, now there, 

A song sweet only till the next be played— 

But not in such wise have I loved my maid! 

Love is the worth of life, and you, condemned 
Never to know it, wear a ring disgemm ed: 

( Love is a light at sea, a star that draws 
The voyaging soul back to its_Primal Cause; ^ 

\ A dream of Paradise, a traveller’s tale, 

And holy as the seven-times-holy Grail. C^\> 

To find the Grail, tend it, and keep it fair 
With worship and a never-slackening care, 

Such is my will. Wherefore I tell you straight 
That as for me your counsels come too late, 

For I fare forth beyond the city’s wall— 

Not to return! So may God speed you all. 

garin. What tricks are these? I’ll hear no 
down! 

first lady. Poor knight! 

second lady. His brain is gone! 

second knight. To leave the town 

And go forth like a beggar! 

GARIN » Hear you that? 

How will you live? where is your palmer’s hat? 
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Where your monk’s bowl? how will you live, I say? 

You cannot live on love—not for one day! 

aucassin. If any knight follows me now, I swear 
That the last banquet he shall see lies there! 

[aucassin goes out R. 

* Garin. Take up the feast! For this insane offence 
I crave your pardon, ladies. Get you hence. 

[To the knights ] If we are prompt we might be able still 
To close the gates, and what we can we will. 

[They all go out L. y the servants dexterously re¬ 
moving the table , the chairs , and the feast. The 
curtain goes up. Late afternoon in the greenwood. 
nicolette’s bower of branches in leaf stands 
builded to the left. Robert and rufus on the 
right are throwing quoits , twisted of osiers , at an 
upright snag. ~' r ~'~. , ' ' . ’ 


Scene VII (back) 

rufus. Six of the ten on the stake! Victory, Robert! 

Twenty to your fifteen! [Going out R .] Twenty to your 
fifteen! 

Robert [turning back]. Rufus, my hand was out. Go 
ahead. I will follow you briskly, [rufus goes out R.] 
My hand was out, but now for a trial, and may I bestake 
them all! A miss! Who is that? A horn close by In the 
trees. The devil take it! Another gone wide—and again 
that horn! Now the devil take him that blows it for I 
cannot throw straight. Hollo there, hollo! A lord by 
his looks, yet I would he had fixed on a better time if he 
must go astray. That’s well—he is off. You could never 
bring a charger through these briars. 

\He throws two or three more quoits while he can. 

aucassin [entering R.]. Fair child, GocTsK^ld you! 

* Robert. Lord Aucassin! What do you seek ? 
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aucassin. A damsel dainty and dark. I have cause to 
believe that she is hidden within this forest. 

Robert. They say that you are at odds with the Count. 

I am the Count’s man. I say nothing. 

aucassin. You do not deny that she is here? 

Robert. I do not affirm it—and I do not deny. 
aucassin. Where is she? Tell me, tell me! 

[robert knocks on the door of the bower, nicolette 
comes out . 

robert. But remember—I said not a word! 

[He goes out. 

nicolette. O fair sweet friend, welcome with all my 
heart! 

/, Longing is bitter sweetness. 

aucassin. Nicolette, 

How wonderful it is to see your life, 

To see your hand move and your lips divide! 
nicolette. Dear heart, you thought me dead. 
aucassin. You might have starved, 

You might have fallen among the forest wolves, 

And here—you live! 

nicolette. I am more glad of life ^ 

Now, for your sake and mine, than ever yet. 

aucassin. I would kneel down before your spirit. Sweet, 

Are you not very Love made manifest ? 

Nothing I know of holier in the world 
Than this fair form that is so near your soul. 

nicolette. Love is the heart’s religion, a deep joy 
Half hushed, and I too worship when I love. 

aucassin [settling beside her]. Before we go— where shall 
we go, I wonder, 

Now that our life has dawned? 

nicolette. What matter where? 

For now there is no port in all the world 
But opens into heaven. Across the sea— 

Let us live somewhere far across the sea. h 
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aucassin. Near by there is a shyer-sanded cove 
Where foreign ships put in. There will we ride— 

Then sail where fortune bids! 

nicolette. Ah, think, to-night 

We shall be all alone under the stars! 

And when we land . . . 
aucassin. What shall we do? 

nicolette. Seek out 

That country’s king, and he will know your fame, 

And welcome such a knight. . . . 

aucassin. Then we will build 

A castle, Nicolette, with seven white towers 
High on a wooded slope. . . . 

nicolette. And in a year 

The loveliest singers of the time will come 
With news of other kingdoms, and with tales 
That shall make winter sweet and summer-time 
Past all forgetting. 

aucassin. Round the listening world 

The rumour of your beauty shall be borne, 

Even as this very sunset burns along 
From cloud to cloud. Sometimes I feel ashamed 
To think how men, we that shall never die, 

Waste the magnificence of the earth and ai 
That are the ancient scenery of our souls. \ 
nicolette. It is as though God cried on us’to'live 
In splendour like His own! 

aucassin . See how the sun 

In this one hour builds upward on the air 
Glories that in a myriad years of time ^ 

And with a myriad Hands men could not match! 

nicolette. Round the whole world the flood of beauty 
spreads— ... 

Ah, see, the crescent moon! That is likejme. 

Here do I stand before you, I your bride, 

-VUnder the ancient moon. 




/ 
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aucassin. And all your face 

I Glows in the deep fire of the ancient sun 

/ As round your unseen spirit glows my love. 

nicolette. I am your wedded fnend. . 

Oh, I could think 

AUCASSIN. ’ . 

The very trees are happier for our lives I ^ 

Now is the world so beautiful that at last 

Our spirits can be one—your mouth, your mouth! 

Once let us kiss, and then in silence go. 

[The curtain falls. Three Saracens enter from the R. 

' v -- ' - s y 

• V ->. v ^ C*- 

Scene VIII {front) , 

FIRST SARACEN. What are they? Spanish pirates? 

SECOND SARACEN. 

They wear long turbans green and white. 
first SARACEN. From our own land! 


No, 


THIRD SARACEN. 


Please Allah so 


All Christendom shall sleep to-night 
Till we be launched and well at sea. 

FIRST SARACEN. These men will fight us. Curse the sails 
That brought them! . . . Well, what is must be. 

Go through the plunder. 
second saracen. Fourteen bales 

Of hide and wool; of sheep a score 
(But two went down among the waves 
In shipping them); a goodly store 
Of spears and hauberk s. . . 

first saracen. What of slaves? 

second saracen. Four virgins and a dozen men. 
first saracen. Of wine? 

second saracen. Two score and thirteen jars. 

first saracen. Let us give thanks to Allah. Then, 

With such fair winds and open stars, 

Push out for Spain. . ——_. 

[Two Saracens enter cautiously from the L. 
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fourth saracen. Ho there—a word! 

FIRST SARACEN [ turning ]. May fortune crown your enter¬ 
prise ! 

What would you ? 

fourth saracen. Noble sheikh, we heard— 

In fact, we saw with our own eyes— 

That you have slaves. Now, so have we: 

Wherefore lest all should go not well 
When both our ships are on one sea, 

But avarice, make the crews rebel, ? 
jPlay me at dice! If you should winf 

! My slaves are yours. You understand? 

first saracen. A bargain to my mind! Begin. 
fourth saracen. With equal stakes on either hand. 
first saracen [dicing]. The four and five. 

fourth saracen. The five and ace. 

first saracen. Aha! The double six! T~ 

fifth saracen. Beware! 

FOURTH SARACEN. What is it? 

fifth saracen.. . Look, they come apace. . . 

A man and maid dismounting there! 
fourth saracen. One only—good. 

first saracen [to second and third]. Get out your knives • 
nave the cords ready! Kv \-S- ) ’ 

fourth saracen [to fifth]. Quick—the cords! 

[aucassin enters , followed by nicolette 
aucassin [starting back]. Now Holy Mary shield our lives' 

1 ncse are no traders—look, their swords! 
first saracen. On to him! Bind him ' 

fourth saracen. ' Grip her fast' 

aucassin. Saracens! * 

FIRST saracen [having with the second and third almost 
overpowered aucassin]. Will you live or die? 
aucassin. God knows! 


NI You E shall' f nof^ the F0URTn and fifth saracens]. 


t 
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fourth SARACEN [ securing her]. Tame at last! 
first saracen. The cord, the cord! 

aucassin {daying tin,]. h ' ! 

What! am I caught?. Not yet, not yet! 

second saracen. Firm on the leash!^ 

_ Now God befriend! 1 

NICOLETTE. X ' 

aucassin. My Nicolette, my Nicolette! 

nicolette. Be still! You do but speed the end. 

aucassin. I cannot come. 

nicolette. Be still, be still. 

fourth saracen. On now for Carthage! 

second saracen. ^ or Spain! 

aucassin. For Carthage? 

fourth saracen. Aye—or where we will. 

Drag her along! 

[The fourth and fifth saracens drive nicolette 
out L. 

aucassin. Put out my pain— 

Kill me! 

third saracen. No, no—we want your worth! 

[The second and third saracens drag him out R . 

At once the fourth and fifth saracens re¬ 
appear L . 

fourth saracen. They left him! Quickly take the 
l head. 

iThere’s many a man alive on earth 
1 Carries less money than one dead. 

* [They hear off L. the body of the first saracen. 

The troubadour advances to the centre of the 

stage . 

Interlude 

TROUBADOUR. 

Poor lovers! Out across the sea 
They journey, she 
To Carthage now, forlorn again, 

- And he to Spain! 
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Should any here, perhaps apart 
In his own heart, 

Say, “ But has any love on earth 
So great a worth? ” 

I counsel him to bear in mind 
A song designed 

For just so poor a heart as his— 
And here it is: 


[Singing to his lute ] 

Did you ever love so well 

That you tossed away all care 
What in after-time befell? 

Answer ‘Nay 5 and I declare 

Many and many a dead man knew 
Better how to live than you. 

“ Answer ‘ Yea,’ and you can laugh 

With the greatest Earth has known; 
Alexander did not quaff 

Life more golden than your own! 

If in truth you tell me ‘ Yea ’ 

Smile at Time, and go your way! ” 

To Carthage town has come the maid, 
There, unafraid, 

Within the King’s own sleeping-room 
To learn her doom. 

What strange adventures Nicolette 
Shall meet with yet— 

And, shining at the end thereof, 

What joy of love! 



[The troubadour withdraws . The curtain rises , 
revealing the bedchamber of the king at Carthage . 
A vast four-poster stands in the centre . The 
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king, who is very massive, lies in it Asleep, At 
the hack, to the right of the bed, is a curtained 
opening, and there is another to each side of the 
room. A few swarthy slaves are waiting for the 

king to wake . 


Scene IX (back) 


king [slowly waking up], I paid your money, now give me 
the moon. . . . 

Ah . . . Carthage, yes. What is the hour? Past noon! 
Well, well! Be silent all! No man should dare 
To breathe before a royal nose. Beware! 


/ 


r o 




Take off my nightcap. Give me yonder crown, 

For I have business. What did I set down? 

Uk***- 1 * consults his tablets, 

“ The war with Rome. Inspection of new slaves. 

‘ The Mayor of Carthage very humbly craves . . 

A good man—let him crave. The Roman war— 

They treat my threats like . . . what, perhaps, they 
are! 

And if I see no way to check the strife, 

Carthage goes under. Now, upon my life, 

If that one child, my daughter, should come home 
I could betroth her to the King of Rome, 

And save the world. But fourteen years have passed, 

Fourteen slow years, since I beheld her last. 

[Enter fourth and fifth saracens, leading nicolette 
in chains . 

Well, well, what now? 

fourth saracen. Behold, O First of Kings, 

A virgin, perfected by nineteen springs. 
king. From France? 

fourth saracen. My lord, if so you tell a mai 
You soon would find a fortune at our trade. § 
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A bargain, sire! (Turn yourself round.) In short, 

Of royal blood, from great King Louis’ Court. 
nicolette. It is not true. 

king. How now? What do you mean? 

nicolette. I am not French, nor have I ever seen 
The royal Court of France. 

fourth saracen. You know their whims! 

But look you, sire, what lithe and handsome limbs, 

What hair! 

king. Your tale! 

nicolette. I was but five years old 

When I was stolen, put to sea, and sold 
In France for silver. 

king. Fourteen years ago! 

Whence did you come? Can you remember? 

NICOLETTE. No, 

But from a palace. 

king. Good! 

nicolette. And I recall 

Dimly green domes, and palms . . . 

king [eagerly]. But not at all 

The face of your dear father? 

nicolette. No, indeed. 

king. A pity! 

NICOLETTE. Why? 

king. Perhaps there is no need. 

Put up your chin! By my immortal soul, 

There at her throat the little tawny mole! 

Come to my arms! 

FOURTH SARACEN. You buy her then? 

king. Begone! 

Do you know who it is you look upon ? 

Carthage in bed—the King of Carthage—yes, 

Your father! 

nicolette [shuddering]. No! 

KING - Bring me my morning-dress! 
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Now help me up. Send trumpeters about 
Proclaiming that the war with Rome is out. 

[Exit FIRST SLAVE. 

To-morrow you shall wed- 

nicolette. I will not wed! 

[They knock off her chains . 

king. Go to! 

nicolette. Much rather would I join the dead! 
king. You shall be Queen of Rome. 

NICOLETTE. 

I know you not. 

king. We have no time to spare. 

The mole condemns you. Sirrah, take the news 

At full speed to the King. [Exit second slave. 

nicolette. But I refuse 

To be your daughter! 

king. Who can put down Fate? 

This afterthought comes nineteen years too late. 

Up and about! Wreathe all the pillars round 
With leafy fruits, and lay along the ground 
The richest of our carpets. [To third slave] You shall 
bring 

The notary; I myself will fetch the ring. 

[They all go out except nicolette. 
nicolette. They shall not make me wed, nor will I die, 
But somehow get to sea, somehow escape 
Down to the sandhills where the vessels lie, 

And so to France—but in some manlier shape, 

Or men will trap me. Yes, it was from here 

[Going to opening . 

They brought the King his gown. Oh, happy chance— 
The royal wardrobe ! Now, while none is near, 

I’ll shed my (chrysal is, and wing to France. 

[She goes through the curtains to the R . The two 
Saracens enter , pursued , through the curtain 
behind. 
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fourth saracen. No way out here and no way out there! 

We are caught like fish in a net. 

FIFTH SARACEN. Who could have known that she was the 
King’s own daughter? We must meet our fate as we 

may. 

FOURTH SARACEN. You can sit there cool as a stone? 
fifth saracen. There is nothing but Fate. 
fourth saracen. Why, fool, there are curtains and pillars 
and a bed that would cover an elephant, aye, or a pair! 
Go, shelter yourself under Fate, but I put my trust in 
a bed. 

[He scrambles into the king’s bed, and covers himself 
from head to foot in the clothes. 

FIFTH saracen. Maybe you are right. Make room! 
FOURTH saracen. No, no—better that one should die 

than two. 

fifth saracen. They are coming! Make room! 
fourth saracen. Get off! 

[The fourth saracen successfully repulses hint. He 
runs hither and thither , and finally hides him¬ 
self in the hangings of the bed. The fourth 
saracen looks out for a moment , then vanishes 


again. 

fourth saracen. If you cough or sneeze or move—we 
are dead. [The king rushes in with two slaves. 

king. Find them! Find them! Hunt them down, I 
say! Each head is a bag of gold for the man that brings it! 
What? What? She is gone! My daughter—the Princess 
—gone! Let the men go whither they will, but find the 
Princess! Away! 

[The slaves run off L. The fifth saracen sneezes . 



There in the bed! Sacri lege, sacrilege! 

[He discovers the fourtiTsaracen in the bed. 


fourth saracen. It was not my sneeze! Oh, spare 


me! 


king. Help ho! We have caught them now! 
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[The fifth saracen escapes L. nicolette runs in 
disguised as a minstrel. She carries a part of the 
garment in which she came. 

nicolette. Look you, sire, look! It was lying there on 
the floor. 

king. She has dropped her garment, and flown! 
nicolette. Follow the clue! Go in! 
king. And you, sirrah, look to that rogue. Slay him— 
but not in the bed, for the sheets are of Persian silk. 

[The king goes out L. 
fourth saracen. Enslave me, sir, if you will; but spare 
my life! 

nicolette. Swear by the Prophet! 
fourth saracen. I swear. 

nicolette. Follow me quickly, sailor. Down to the 
ships! 

[They go out L. The king returns. The curtain 
falls. Enter L. y in front , first servant, closely 
muffed up. He staggers along with a large box. 
In his ha?id is a horn lantern. He is quickly over¬ 
taken by rufus, ragged and wounded. 


Scene X {front) 

first servant. Let the Count fume, let the Count rail, 
let the Count curse, but a man must pause with a load like 
sin on his back and the snow and the mud as high as mid¬ 
summer grass. Phew! ’Tis a mad night— but the wind 
is a sane fellow, for he never howls but when the moon is 

hid - . y u v> ' 

rufus. Ho there—a friend! 

servant. What are you, sirrah? 

rufus. I have news for Lord Aucassin. He is home 
again? 

servant. He paid his ransom in Spain, and he came to 
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the castle to-night. This box that I bear is full of rejoic¬ 
ings—food and wine to set up the Count—but I shall 
rejoice when I set it down! 
rufus. The Count, you say? 

" servant. When the father dies the son inherits the castle. 
You hillside clowns know nothing! 

rufus. He is Count of Beaucaire! Well, well! Now 
lend me the eyes of your lantern and lead me on to the 
Count. 

servant. I will lend you a light if you will lend me a hand. 
rufus. Come along. 

[They go out R. The curtain rises . aucassin is 
seated at a table , examining a map . rufus stands 
before him. 


Scene XI (back) 
rufus. You saw him once. 

• j 

/ / aucassin. I well recall 

(Ijisburly shape and bushy head, 
l' 'rufus. And eyes that when he laughed grew small— 
V, Grey eyes that now are dull as lead. 

\ aucassin. You loved him well. 

J rufus. So too the maid— 

£ How glad she was to hear him laugh! 

1 “ I’ll score up on this tree,” she said, 

“ The number of ale-jugs you quaff! ” 
j A merry maid! . . . And he lies there, 
j Mangled by that foul paynim Jiorde! 

* We struck with all our might ~T swear, 

/ ! But can a staff beat down a sword ? 
f He had not even breath to say 

One Paterno ster. When he fell ■ 

^ They jeered,’and drove our flocks away— 

Would God it might have been to hell! 
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Grant me this grace before I go, 

To give her in a dead man’s name 
This little copper ring, if so 

It chances that with you she came? 
aucassin. With me! Long since in Carthage town 
They sold her for a slave. To-night, 

Though all the hail of heaven come down 
And all the sea put forth its might, 

I mean to sail. I mean to sail 
Until I find her, though that be 
At the earth’s edge: and if I fail 
’Tis farewell to the world for me! 
rufus. I have a strong arm! Let me go— 

One of your crew—to pull an oar 
And find her with you! 

aucassin. Do you know 

What nights of peril lie in store? 

We may be wrecked. We may be slain. 

The seas are white, and very few 
Have courage to put forth again— 

I have but twelve men in my crew, 

All desperate. If you sail with me 
The issue lies on your own head. 

You risk your life. 

rufus. To sea, to sea! 

Who would care now if I were dead ? 
aucassin. Down to the harbour, then. We start 
At midnight, be it foul or fair. 

God speed you! Now again my chart— 

The track to Carthage from Beaucaire. . . . 

[The curtain falls, nicolette comes on L. in her 
disguise of a minstrel . She meets with rufus. 
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Scene XII (front) 
nicolette. God shield you, friend. 

rufus. God shield you also, fair sir, if you be no Saracen; 
but if you be a sheep-robber and worship in a turban you 
shall never soil Beaucaire. 

nicolette. I am a minstrel. I seek Lord Aucassin. Is 
he alive? 

rufus. He is Count of Beaucaire, and a noble master. 
nicolette. They say that he went from the town for love 
of a certain maid. 

rufus. And will do so again! He will challenge the sea 
to-night. 

nicolette. To-night? . . . Where would he go? 
rufus. To Carthage. It lies on the rim of the world. 
nicolette. It is from Carthage I come. 
rufus. You have brought him news of the maid? 
nicolette. Strange news and sweet. 

rufus. If it be false- You keep your hood close. I like 

not that. Show me your face like a Christian,' or by Saint 
Dennis I will smash your infidel bones! 

nicolette [turning round to him so that he sees her face]. 
News of Nicolette, Rufus—news in no way false. 
rufus. Wonder of wonders! 

nicolette. Take me to the castle, but tell my secret to 
no man. 

rufus. Oh, lady, lady! Follow me fast. Now let the 

wind roar and the sea rage, for Rufus and the Count 

shall sleep on land! Alas, poor Robert—he loved you 
well. ... 

[They go out R. The curtain goes up. aucassin stands 
between the first and second knights. 
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Scene XIII ( back ) 

aucassin. Fair friends, my mind is firm. I give you thanks 
For such kind counsel, but the night draws on. 
second knight. You trust your soul to some few wooden 
planks 

In winds like these? Think—if the maid be gone— 
Bartered from land to land—of what avail 
Were all this peril? 

first knight. Why, you will never fare 
Beyond the harbour mouth. 

aucassin. I mean to sail. 

first knight. Send messengers to learn if she be there . . 
aucassin. I could not wait their news. 

FIRST KNIGHT. If yOU Set OUt 

You’ll lie to-morrow twenty fathoms deep, 

For once at sea no ship could turn about. 

second knight. A lover should not sell his life so cheap. 
Love, and hope on! 

aucassin. Hope is a Friday b roth, c. 

And I want food! Better to burn your cloak 
Than leave it to the slow-devouring moth. 

I would chance all upon a single stroke, 

And have life worth the living out, or die. 

My plans are fixed. Here is my chest, you see, 

Corded for transit. Bid me now good-bye, 

And inasmuch as none knows what shall be, 

Pledge me in wine! 

[He holds out a goblet . rufus enters R . 
rufus. Sweet news, Lord Aucassin! 

aucassin. Tell me anon. 

rufus. The matter will not stand. 

Here is a minstrel that you must let in— 

From Carthage—come this very hour to land. 

He saw her, knew her, spoke with her, can tell 
The whole fair story. 
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aucassin. No! A dozen times 

I met his match in Spain, and all too well 
I know the falsehood in his honeyed rhymes! 
first knight. Yet you should hear him. 
second KNIGHT. What if this were truth? 

aucassin. Eat poisoned figs, and thank him for his 
grace ? 

I care not! Bid him enter. 

rufus. Come, fair youth! 

[nicolette enters . 

nicolette. Has he no care to see the singer’s face? 

He is too sad. When you have heard my tale, 

Count, you will find that you are cured of grief, 

And bid the captain of your ship strike sail. 
aucassin. Tell me your story, but, I pray, be brief. 
nicolette. Now when she entered Carthage town 
The old King eyed her up and down. 

He marked the mole beneath her chin 
Where once the dear prince Aucassin 
Had kissed her very kindly. Then 
Cried Saladin to all his men 
“ Behold—my daughter! Bring the priest, 

And deck with gold her marriage feast! ” 

aucassin. It is not true! 

nicolette. But Nicolette without one word 
Fled from his palace, like a bird 
That breaks the net, and in disguise 
That would have trapped her lover’s eyes 
If at this hour and in this hall 
She stood before him. Fair and tall 
Her ship spread wings to cross the sea—- 
Whither—who knows ? 

aucassin. ’Twere all to me 

If I but knew! 

nicolette. What man has wit enough to say 
If she to-night be far away 
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# 

Or haply near, and very near, 

The lover-prince who waits for her ? 

aucassin. 1 pray you, cease! 

As yet you do not know how much 
A wound hurts at the softest touch. 

Have you deceived me? 

rufus. Master, no! 

Prove with your eyes it is not so- 

nicolette [half smiling]. Ah, hold your peace! 
rufus. I cannot. Master . . . 


aucassin [rising]. Tell me truth, 

Singer! Are you indeed a youth? 

nicolette. Set back my hood, and if I be, 

O love my love, put out to sea! 

aucassin [discovering her]. O glory! O the wonder! Fair 
Sweet friend! — 

nicolette. I think I hardly dare 
Be quite so happy; yet to-night 
Does but begin our hearts’ delight! 

aucassin [taking the goblet of wine]. This for a pledge! I 
lift it up— 

The Grail of Love, the Loving-cup! 

Would we had here—no chilling priest, 

For whom love’s half a sin at least— 

But one that in himself has known 
A great love-glory like our own— 

A singer! 


troubadour [advancing]. 

Then with all my heart 
Will I take up so fair a part. 

Smile if you will; but I shall prove 
A very serious priest of love! 



Life, to be lived as He that gave it planned, 
Should be well poised, and run to no extreme, 
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First we should honour God, Whose mighty hand 

Bridged with Eternity Time’s hurrying stream; 

WhereforeT hid you kneel; but having bowed \ *- 
Before the mystery of the world we see 
And our own spirits we should go forth proud 
And joyous for the pure delight t&_be! ^ 
Wherefore I bid you rise. Take up the bowl, 
Maiden, and serve your love in these two ways, 
With equal homage both of sense and soul. 

Drink, gentle knight. Remember all your days. 
That love can breathe not where the air is dense,., • 
And must be worshipped both of soul and sense. 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 
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THE STOKER . 

1. How would you classify this play? Give reasons for your 
answer. 

2. 'There are two dramatic elements in the play. Explain what 
they are. Explain also what are in your opinion the moments of 
supreme tension. 

3. Why did the author introduce Peter Howard before Mrs 
Leighton? 

4. Discuss the meaning of the Captain’s somewhat enigmatic 
final sentence. 

5. Say what is meant by ( a ) “ the weakness of the white man’s 
code,” ( 6 ) “ another battle won on the playing-fields,” ( c) “ You’re 
an authority on manners ? True, onlookers see most of the game.” 

6. Do you think that the play would be likely to appeal to Mr 
Rudyard Kipling as a subject for a short story? Give reasons for 

I* your decision. 

7. Write a short essay entitled “ East and West.” 


BIRDS OF A FEATHER 

v 1 .* Explain the title of the play. Which characters are included 
y among the birds of a feather ’ ? 

2. Describe briefly the adventures of the Bishop during the 
course of the night. 

^ Cha ? cter ° f Dick ^ Bach Dwl ’ comparing him 

with Bobjakin, Barnaby Rudge, and Huckleberry Finn. 
and'toDkky. the as k would appear to Jenkins 
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C^v-v-i 

^ ^ 

\K^ What is the significance of the 4 noises off ’ produced by the 

dog, the donkey, the fox, the o\yl> and the corncrake ? 

‘ 6. Suppose that the Bishop’s action in aiding and abetting the 
poachers had been discovered. Write down the speech that 
might have been made subsequently by the magistrate in sentencing 
the Bishop, or arrange a classroom mock-trial of the Bishop, calling 
the three other characters as witnesses. 

THE INVISIBLE DUKE 

1. Why is this play called a farce? Explain how a farce differs 

from a comedy like “ Old Boyhood.” 

2. Write down the story of “ The Invisible Duke ” in not more 

than two hundred words. 

3. How was the subject of an invisible man treated by ( a) Mr 
H. G. Wells, (/>) Mr G. K. Chesterton ? 

4. Write an essay about the advantages and disadvantages of 
making oneself invisible, and containing references to Gyges’ ring 
and the Cheshire Cat, or write an essay on “ Magic.” 

5. Compare the opening scene with a witch scene from 

u Macbeth.” 

6. Read “ St Simeon Stylites,” in the Fourth Series of One-Act 
Plays of To-day , and discuss the main characteristics of Mr Sladen- 
Smith’s dramatic work. 

OLD BOYHOOD 

1. Describe briefly the four ages of man represented in this 
play, mentioning the advantages and disadvantages of each. 

2. Do you agree with the dicta ( a ) “ We are never as happy or 
as unhappy as we think we are,” ( b ) “ The difference between 

I happiness and unhappiness is simply the point of view ” Illustrate 
i your opinions from the play. 

3. If Mentor’s argument be true docs it follow that a country 
is likely to be best governed by men of age and experience? 

4. What is the source of the two quotations on page 103? 
Explain the allusion to Monsieur Jourdain on page 104. 
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5. Compare the Old Boy’s summing up of life (page 107) with 
that of Mentor (page 113). 

6. Read Browning’s “ Rabbi Ben Ezra,” Cicero’s “ De Senec- 
tute,” and Sir James Barrie’s one-act play “ The Will.” 

7. Make an intelligent comment on : 

(a) Si jeunesse savait! si vieillesse pouvait! 

(b) Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 

But to be young was very Heaven! 

(c) Whom the gods love die young. 

^Xd) The unpardonable crime of being a young man. 


THE SPARTAN GIRL 

1. What do you know of the Spartans ? How is the title of the 
/play justified? 

, 2. Mention half a dozen plays of Euripides. 

3. Read Shelley’s “The Cyclops” to discover which lines (if 
an£) have been borrowed by Mr Talbot for use in “ The Spartan 

^ 4. Discuss Mr Talbot’s theories about drama mentioned in the 
\ 'foreword to this volume. ^ 

' S' Wh ^ do y° u ^ Neptune, PJi^e, Crmsus, the 

Olympic Games, the Bacchic juice, a lord of Carmelite?' 

6 Summarize the story of the play in proseT'and make a com- 

7 humour of Mr Ta,bM ’ "»■ 

cfaify iu ‘ & a r i b,f “' ,rased >' ’ f If ™“ ld r»» 



. 




THE KING OF BARVENDER 

I. What was the original meaning of ‘melodrama ’? What is 

c “—*•*■ 

— issues Kins ° f B,rvend " ” in - 
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3 - Compare the dialogue of Mr Monkhouse with that of ivr 

Sladen-Smith and of Mr Philip Johnson. h f Mr 

4 - In what way does the author make dramatic use of thn 

m4ho U * mp,re “ with ,hef ' a ‘" re " “ *£*£? 

5. Discuss ( a ) the behaviour of the General in snrr^n^ * 
Chan W cdlo’r. ( } ^ ° fthe ^ the Rician andTh! 


the lovely miracle 

1. What is the lovely miracle of the title? 

2. Explain as briefly as possible the central idea of the play 

or Ih T hat J S u thC m f nlng of ‘fantasy’? Mention any plays^W 
or short, which can be so described. V 7 > g 

Ndghtaf “ ' he aU ' h ° r ’ ! * r,iS “ pUrp °“ in the 

• 5 - What particular scenes from the works of Barrie and Maeter- 
w ? uggested b X the coming of the Young Man > 

of Hop!”* ^ CSSay ° n (a) “ Daydreams ’” or W “ The Pleasures 


THE MOUSETRAP 

1. Read Shakespeare’s “ Hamlet,” and quote the particula 

passage which suggests the title of this play. 1 

2. In what way did Hamlet make use of the players i-' Can voi 
quote another example of a play within a play ? 

-H 3. Examine the characters of the four players as revealed behin< 
the scenes. ul 

4 - Do you agree with the Third Player’s criticism of the con 

/ yntional stage v, 11 am ? What do you think of his contention 2 

tragedy should be mixed with comedy—as in life? 
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/ c. In what way is the blank verse of “The Mousetrap” different 
Wffrom that of “ The Spartan Girl ” ? Compare the effect of blank 
verse with that of rhymed verse, as found in Mr Bax’s “Aucassin 

and Nicolette.” 

6. Suggest a theme for similar treatment taken from another of 
Shakespeare’s plays. 


THE SCARECROW 

1. Why is this play described as a fantasy rather than as a 
/farce? Compare it with “The Lovely Miracle” and “The 

Invisible Duke.” 

2. When is Hallowe’en? Why has this particular night been 

^ chosen for the time of the play? 

3. Compare the Policeman in this Scottish play with the Bishop 

in Mr Francis’s Welsh play. 

4. Describe the story of the play as it might have been related 

to the sailor by the Young Woman. 

5. Mention four or five superstitions referred to in the play. 
Quote half a dozen others of which you have heard, and explain 
the difference between a superstition and an article of religious 
faith. 

THE PATHFINDER 

1. What are the chief qualities of Livingstone as portrayed in 
“ The Pathfinder ” ? 

2. Can you quote other incidents from his life which illustrate 
the same characteristics? Can you suggest another episode which 
would lend itself to dramatic treatment ? 

3. What great work did Livingstone achieve, apart from his 
work for religion, for which his name is honoured to-day ? 

4. Discuss the opening and concluding speeches. 

5. Explain how Livingstone’s religious beliefs affected his 
attitude toward slavery. What other famous men and women 
worked for the emancipation of the slaves ? 

6. Narrate the incident of the play as it might have been told 
% by {a) the Portuguese trader, or ( b ) by an African native servant. 
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AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE 

1. Summarize briefly the action of the thirteen scenes of the 
play. 

2. Show why the story would be spoilt by ‘naturalistic’ or 
‘ realistic ’ treatment. 

3 ; Mention the names of half a dozen other pairs of lovers whose 
stories have become classics in literature. 

4. Examine the Romance forms of poetry used by Mr Bax in 
the play.. What is the name of the particular metre in the Prelude 
and that in the second part of Scene IV? Where in the play can 
you discover the sonnet form rv ‘ f ' /, 

5 * Wh 7 do the shepherds and soldiers talk in prose ? (Compare 

with the citizens in “Julius C*sar ” and in “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. ) 

6. Write an imaginary conversation between Mr Clifford Bax 
and Mr Bernard Shaw on the subject of love-stories. 









